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Preface to the second edition 


Personnel management is all pervasive in organis- 
ational life. Every employee experiences person- 
nel management — both good and bad. Every 
manager finds personnel management a key part 
of his job. This book is, therefore, not just for the 
personnel specialist, but for all who are involved 
in the management of others. This book, through 
a careful selection of readings and cases examines 
the major activities in personnel or human re- 
sources management. It aims to present current 
knowledge in the field in an accessible form and, 
through the related cases, provide students of per- 
sonnel management and practising managers with 
an opportunity to sharpen their analytical and 
decision-making skills. 

Personnel is a rapidly changing area of study. 
In particular, the past few years have seen dra- 
matic changes in Australia and New Zealand in 
the areas of equal opportunity, safety, industrial 
relations, compensation and organisational devel- 
opment. The changing role and status of person- 
nel management is reflected in the adoption of the 
term human resources management to describe 
the greater diversity of activities and increasingly 
high degree of professionalism that now 
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CHAPTER 1 


The case study 


method 


The Case Study Method* 


The case study method is a widely used learning 
technique. Essentially, a case is a written repli- 
cation of an incident or a series of interrelated 
happenings in organisational life. Case analysis 
requires expertise in the analysis of situations and 
the determination of their implications for the or- 
ganisation and the individual participants. The 
steps of case analysis are: 

. Problem definition 

. Statement of the facts 

. Statement of the alternatives 

. Evaluation of the alternatives 

- Selection of the best alternative 

. Recommendations for implementation 

. Suggestions for follow up 

. (Writing the case up as a report, if required) 
The first seven steps form the suggested frame- 
work to be used. The purpose of the following 
Suggestions is to assist in case analysis. 

_ A case should first be read, in advance of the 
time when a detailed analysis is required. This 
allows the facts to “simmer” in the reader’s mind. 

When the actual case preparation begins, the 
case should be re-read. This time it should be read 
very carefully, with special attention being paid to 

veloping a full understanding of its content. 
see the third reading the analysis should 
in. 


ONAA WN 


1. Problem definition 
The most important step in problem solving is th 
selection of the problem one proposes to so] ` 
Unless the relevant problem is chosen for aa es 
in the first place, one cannot hope to gaina vere 
solution. The wording of the problem definiti x 
should be simple, concise and unambiguous ee 
should s aim for problem statements which ae 
broad in scope, i.e. the initial statement of fie 
problem should not restrict the range over ah; r 
the analysis can be made. The reader mu os 
aware of whose point of view he is stunting ie 
cause people with differing objectives will defi te 
problems differently. Identification of s = ihe 
problems in any situation as opposed to hie os Š: 
all general problem stated from the analyst’ mie 
of view is sometimes best left until the Scat isd 
of the Facts stage has been completed. It į oikea 
useful to think of terms of primary and se eee 
problems and/or short- and long-term ss ima 
The discovery and solution of basic üni ee 
or primary problems will go further an ee 
other action to remove all the problems i an any 
problem area. Failure to get at the A 
iC 


* These notes outline an approach used b, 
Administration, Victoria University of Wolha eaten of Business 
based on material prepared by Mr P. Stannard? NeW Zealand and are 
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problem cluster and attempts to solve secondary 
problems will produce confused and contradic- 
tory answers. Breakdown of specific problems 
using these classifications should help students to 
organise the rest of their reports, sequence their 
recommendations and highlight key points when 
suggesting factors to follow up. 


2. Statement of the facts 


Frequently the facts are incomplete and do zol 
provide all the desired information. For practica 
purposes, however, no manager can wait = rhe 
accumulation of all the facts. He must make his 
decision on the basis of the facts at hand oron h 
basis of facts which can be obtained within the 
time and cost limitations, of the situation. ied 
Frequently there are situations in taae analysis 
and in real-world decision making w = mop 5 
formation can be generated from kee a teray 
given. The process is normally de ucava 
ee and so-and-so are true (an f ey 
are given as facts in the case), then it must be o 
may be true that...” By rubbing two pieces o 
information together, it is possible to generate in- 
sights that are important to a correct appreciation 
g ear te themselves are of little use. The 
reader of the report or analysis must be assumed 
to be aware of the information given in the case. 
The recipient will be more interested in the ana- 
lyst’s judgments arising from the facts. Such 
judgments will normally concern the events, 
people or organisations depicted in the case. All 
the material facts in the case should be presented 
to support these conclusions. Do not omit any 
important facts or you may misrepresent the 
nature of the problem. Also, check each of the 
conclusions in turn to ensure that they form a 
consistent whole. 


Some useful points to remember are: 


(a) It is better to have a small number of highly 
significant facts than a large number of facts 
of a peripheral nature. 

(b) Sound analysis depends on the degree of cer- 
tainty of the existence of the facts as stated, 
the best measurement of the facts, and the de- 
gree of relevance of these facts to the problem 
situation. 

(c) The analyst may make assumptions about es- 
sential but missing facts, provided these as- 


sumed facts are reasonable and are explicitly 
labelled as assumed. 


(d) Remember do not lisi 


t facts as they appear in 
the case and number 


them from 1 to 100. Try 
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to group this evaluation and interpretation of 
the facts into logical subsections and use sub- 
headings, e.g. organisational facts, people 
facts, operating facts, past action facts (in the 
correct sequence). 

The analyst may’also draw on any relevant 
authoritative sources (properly referenced) to 
support his judgments, such as legal prece- 
dent, case history and readings. . 

Fact gathering and problem selecting really go 
hand in hand. One cannot settle on the problem 
for analysis until the facts are collated, nor can 
one decide which facts to gather until the problem 
is known. Case analysts should add to and change 
their focus until satisfied that the facts support the 
problem selection and that the problem can be 
solved on the basis of the facts collected. Remem- 
ber that the stating of specific problems may well 
be quite distinct from the initial general problem 
statement which indicates the total scope of the 
problem area as it has been presented to you, the 
analyst. From this stage on, completely unrelated 
problems should be treated separately and gath- 
ered together again during the Recommendations 
for Implementation stage. 


(e) 


3. Statement of the alternatives 


The next step is to list alternative courses of 
action. The greatest difficulty here is to choose 
from among the many alternatives, few of which 
one has time to analyse in depth. As a general 
rule, select from three to seven alternatives, 
spread the alternatives as broadly as possible over 
the entire spectrum of possible alternatives, 
choose at least one conservative and one radical 
alternative, and, on the basis of one’s understand- 
ing of the case, choose alternatives which show 
promise of success. The status quo is inv, 


ariably a 
useful alternative to consider. Improvements on 
the present situation can often form the basis of 


the evaluation stage. 

Group alternatives if they apply to distinct 
problems. State all the alternatives before pro- 
ceeding on to the evaluation stage. This is the best 
safeguard against overlooking obvious reasonable 
alternatives. Each alternative should be a com- 


plete answer to the problem for which it is a poss- 
ible solution. 


4. Evaluation of the alternatives 

The next step in the analysis is to list all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each alternative. 
During this listing process, no thought should be 
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given to the quality of the items on the list. Do not 
worry about values until you have generated the 
ideas. Then revise the lists for clarity and unity. 
Eliminate duplications, check for obvious omis- 
sions (an advantage of one alternative may well be 
an advantage or disadvantage of another and vice 
versa), eliminate insignificant items and attempt 
to evaluate the remaining items using quantitative 
methods wherever possible. Do not necessarily 
spend equal time and space on evaluating all the 
alternatives: some can usually be dismissed very 
quickly. When strictly quantitative evaluation is 
not possible, highlight the most significant advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


5. Selection of the best alternative 


When selecting the best alternative, the process is 
mechanical if the evaluation has been conducted 
using solely quantitative techniques. If this is not 
the case, the major reasons for selection of that 
Particular alternative should be clearly stated, 
especially the reasons why it has been selected 
ahead of the next best alternative. 


6. Recommendations for implementation 


The decision-making process has now been com- 
pleted but this is only a paper solution. There still 
remains the question of putting the decision into 
Practice. A sound decision, badly executed, may 
be worse than a bad decision, skilfully imple- 
mented. The chosen alternative should be placed 
into a timed sequence of conditional moves, 
i.e. a list of who does what to whom (or what), 
with what, how and in what order. 

When the sound implementation is dependent 
on the correct attitude of the people involved, 
allowance should be made for this not being 
achieved, i.e. contingency plans should be pre- 
sented that allow for a negative reaction or result. 

Do not mix up evaluation with the recommen- 

ations for implementation. Be specific and con- 
fident. This is not the place for “perhaps and 
“maybe”. Beware of recommending that more in- 
formation should be gathered. Conversely, at 
times it will not be possible to make a reasonable 
Assumption concerning some important missing 
detail but in a case like this, specify precisely what 
further information must be gathered and why. 
The alternative actions that will follow, depend- 
ing on the result of the information gathered, 
should also be specified. Check to ensure that the 
recommendations cover all distinct problem areas 
în a logical sequence and that they will also com- 
Pletely solve the overall problem. 


7. Suggestions for follow up 


Avoid general statements such as “keep an eye on 
the progress of the implementation of the rec- 
ommendations”. Present instead a brief but posi- 
tive “follow-up program”, relative to the rec- 
ommendations. Only really vital sections of the 
analysis and/or recommendations should be high- 
lighted at this stage to ensure that they receive 
special attention. You will be expected to explain 
briefly why they have been mentioned. Likely ex- 
planations could be perhaps for timing reasons or 
because an adverse decision could result in high 
costs being incurred. 


8. Writing it up as a report 


Major points to note are as follows: 

(a) The content, nature and presentation of the 
report depend to a significant degree on the 
person who is to receive it. Such factors as the 
amount of theory, length, depth of analysis, 
use of specialised words (jargon) and the ex. 
tent and nature of the individual criticism 
should be adjusted to suit the recipient and his 
needs, e.g. it is no use reporting to the General 
Manager and undiplomatically criticising his 
activities. This can be a very common fault in 
reports. A tactful presentation need not in- 
hibit the validity of the report but some per- 
sonal discipline is required when the report is 
being written. 

(b) Plan the outline of the report before com- 
mencing. This consists basically of determin- 
ing the headings and subheadings to be used, 
their sequence and their relative importance. 
These facts must be clearly reflected in the 
way the chosen headings are presented. 
Underlining, and the use of capitals, are com- 
mon ways of achieving this objective. Avoid 
the use of multicolours. Be sparing in the use 
of red in conjunction with black or blue 
writing. 

(c) The use of point form is also recommended 
especially when listing alternatives and stating 
recommendations. Ensure that the numbering 
(or lettering) system used is consistent and 
that it too reflects the relative importance of 
the particular list in the total report. 

(d) It is almost impossible to use too many sub- 
headings. An essay format is not an acceptable 
method for the presentation of a problem 
analysis and the complete absence of headin 

eee gs 
and subheadings inevitably leads to confusion 

(e) The seven sages in case analysis referred to 
earlier are the headings most frequently used, 


It is also desirable that subheadings be used, 
for example, when grouping the facts under 
the major heading, “Statement of Facts”. 

All reports must have a bibliography attached 

to them indicating the source of material used. 

It should include the author’s name, the title 

of the work consulted, the publisher’s name, 

and the place and date of publication, e.g. 

Luthans, F., Organizational Behavior, 3rd 

edn, McGraw-Hill, Tokyo, 1982. 

(g) All paraphrasing and quotations must be foot- 
noted. When footnoting, it is only necessary 
to include the author’s name, the title of 
the book and the relevant page number, 
e.g. Luthans, F., Organizational Behavior, 
p. 189. 


Title page 
A suggested format for a title page is as follows: 


TO: 


J. Smith, General Manager, 
Smith & Company 


FROM: 

T. Brown, Brown & Associates 
DATE: 

2 September 1984 

SUBJECT: 


Should Smith & Company diversify into the 
Widget market and, if so, what are the personnel 
requirements necessary for success? 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Smith & Company should: 
1. (The list of recommendations 


2. must also appear in the body 
3. of the report) 
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(h) Creative thought and discussion from the ana- 
lyst’s own experience is welcome in report 
writing, but should be controlled by an aware- 
ness of authoritative writings on the topic. As 
a general rule, the writer’s ideas should be il- 
lustrative of a main point and should not 
constitute the only empirical evidence of an 
argument being presented. 

The analyst should attach either a title page or 
a covering letter to the front of the report. The 
primary objective is to place the recommended 
action at the very beginning so that the person 
receiving the report, if he has absolute 
confidence in the reporter, can observe the re- 
commended action immediately. 


(i) 


Covering letter 


A suggested format for a covering letter is as 
follows: 


BROWN & ASSOCIATES, 
Sydney. 
2nd September, 1984. 

Mr. J. Smith, 

General Manager, 


Smith & Company, 
Brisbane. 


Dear Mr. Smith, 
Re: The Widget Proposal 


As requested in your letter of 8th July, 1984, I 
have conducted a study into the viability of Smith 
& Company entering the Widget market and of 
the personnel requirements for successful entry 


ce the market. My recommendations are as fol- 
ows: 


t: 
2. etc. 


A full report of my findings is enclosed. 


Yours sincerely, 


T. Brown 
BROWN & ASSOCIATES. 


CHAPTER 2 


The personnel 


function 


The Evolution of Personnel * 


Edward J. Giblin 
Principal 
ognir Young & Company 


We are witnessing a resurgence of interest in the 
personnel function.! An article in Fortune maga- 
zine has suggested that the personnel executive is 
the “new hero” of the corporation.” While that 
image may contain an element of journalistic 
hyperbole, there is evidence that the personnel 
unction and its executives are gaining, at long 
last, greater stature in the organisational world. 
There have recently appeared a number of articles 
describing the transition the personnel function is 
going through, suggesting the broader role it will 
ave, one that is fully integrated into the overall 
operations of the organisation.’ f 
If this is so, then now is the time to examine 
the personnel function and how it has evolved — 
to try to identify those forces that have exerted a 
major influence on the evolution of the personne 
unction. By better understanding how the current 
unction came to be, we may gain insight into 
what it is evolving into. Such insight may help et 
to avoid some of the pitfalls that lie ahead an 
even to maximise opportunities that may develop 
as the function evolves. 
In developing his theory O 
Management's labour relations po 


f the evolution of 
licies, Richard 


Lester noted that there was “no pattern of inevi- 
table evolution”.* Similarly, while the article sug- 
gests certain stages in the evolution of the person- 
nel function, there is no intent to claim any pat- 
tern of inevitability of this so-called evolution. 


A history of reaction 


The central truth of the evolution of the personnel 
function is that each stage was brought about by 
external forces — forces outside the function. The 
personnel fraternity has been, throughout its his- 
tory, in a reactive posture, devoting itself, for the 
most part, to catching up with changes brought 
about by societal influences. Seldom, if ever, have 
major developments in the field resulted from the 
initiative of personnel practitioners. 

A second major point to be developed is that 
the forces to date have engendered relatively well- 
structured changes for the function. For the most 
part, those involved in the function merely had to 


learn what was required and gradually, often very 


* Reprinted with permission from Human Resources 


rs emt Management 17,3, 
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gradually, adopt these new ideas, techniques, and 
realities within their organisations. In the near 
future, the outside forces may not be so accom- 
modating; they could present the personnel func- 
tion with a host of unstructured changes that will 
require far greater insight and initiative than were 
required in the past. 


Phase I: The reaction to the growth of labour 
unions 


In his classic work on labour/management re- 
lations at McCormick and International Har- 
vester, Robert Ozanne noted: 

The evolution of a mature trade union philosophy 
among workers at the McCormick and Inter- 
national Harvester plants clearly preceded the evol- 
ution by management of an employee relations phil- 
osophy. Management's education in employee re- 
lations was forced upon it piecemeal by its un- 
pleasant experience with unions.‘ 

Ozanne’s history demonstrates that the union 
took the initiatives in improving wages, hours, 
and many aspects of working conditions. Only 
when management came to accept the perma- 
nence of unions, as well as the influence they had 
on corporate policies, did they begin to develop 
their own employee and labour relations policies. 

Many students of business and labour history 
have suggested that Ozanne’s findings are reflec- 
tive of the experience of a large portion of 
American industry. There are few known in- 
stances prior to the 1920s of a corporate person- 
nel function preceding the company’s unioni- 
sation. 

In a real sense, labour unions gave birth to the 
personnel function in industry. Initially, the func- 
tion was a pure reaction to a threat and an at- 
tempt to alleviate it. When corporate attempts at 
creating alternatives to unions failed, as they 
almost universally did, personnel began to de- 
velop into a function in its own right. While even 
today personnel departments in unionised corpor- 
ations, Particularly in industrial organisations, 
still exist largely to countervail the influence of 
the unions, their current role extends beyond this 
narrow and defensive purpose. This broader role 


for personnel grew out of Pressure from other 
external influences. 


Phase II: The reaction to the growing size and 
complexity of organisations and the advent of the 
behavioural sciences in industry 

No precise time-frame can be assigned to this 
phase. Following the Civil War, certain industries 
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began to increase rapidly in size and complexity. 
(Social scientists had shown some interest in in- 
dustry as far back as the Industrial Revolution.) 
In terms of its impact on the personnel function, 
however, the phase can be dated from the late 
1920s to the late 1960s. ats 

The growth and complexity of organisations 
created two basic areas of interest for behavioural 
scientists. 

1. First was the management-oriented issue of 
what structure and management processes 
were required to achieve the coordination and 
cooperation required to manage large organ- 
isations. The early work of Chester Barnard 
and the “MBO School” of Drucker, Odiorne, 
Humble, and Reddin responded to this prob- 
lem. More recently, the work of Lawrence 
and Lorsch and others on contingency 
approaches to organising and managing is in 
the same vein. 

2. Closely related to the interest in management 
and organisation was the concern over the im- 
pact of the work place on employees. The early 
work of the human relations movement, as 
exemplified by the Hawthorne studies and the 
work of Elton Mayo, were illustrative of this 
movement. This concern led to a variety of 
behavioural-science-based techniques. Group- 
dynamics approaches such as the T-Group, job 
enrichment approaches, theories of more hu- 
manistic approaches to leadership such as 
those espoused by McGregor, Likert, and 
Maslow, were incorporated into the business 
vernacular and used in a variety of new person- 
nel specialties and departments. 

The new personnel function plays a role in 
such specialties as 
@ designing jobs to increase their motivational 
content; 
@ administering MBO programs and training 
managers to employ this technique; 
the planning of executive succession and the 
development of career paths for young man- 
agers to follow to the top (or wherever they 
“peak out”); 


counselling employees on job-related and non- 
job-related problems. 


In the majority of cases, the new theories and 
approaches were developed by behavioural scien- 
tists in universities, who exported them to indus- 
try as writers and consultants. In many inst 
they have gone so far as to “pack 
cepts — developed training manuals, exercise 
materials, and Professionally produced colour 
films. Management development and training 


ances, 
age” their con- 
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groups within personnel departments were the 
major consumers of these “packages”. 

Admittedly, many of the changes involving in- 
dividuals as well as organisations resulting from 
this phase were more cosmetic than substantive. It 
is fair to say, though, that the average organis- 
ation is more sensitive to the needs of its em- 
ployees than its counterpart of 30 years ago. 
Some of these changes can be attributed to the 
influence of the behavioural sciences on industry. 
However, the most obvious and undeniable im- 
pact of this phase was to broaden the scope of the 
personnel function and to enhance its role in the 
organisation. 

The impact of this phase in the evolution of 
the personnel function is still strongly felt today. 
Granted, many practical executives have grown 
wary of the claims of the more ardent behavioural 
scientists. Yet, most of their organisations have 
been impacted by these theories and approaches, 
which have also created a more dynamic person- 
nel function in many corporations. It also brought 
into the personnel function a new breed of 
specialist often highly trained in the behavioural 
sciences, Recently, many new ideas and ap- 
proaches have begun to come out of corporate 
personnel departments. This is a healthy and long 
overdue change, the first sign of a more proactive 
Posture for this function. 


Phase III: The reaction to government's 
intervention into the personnel area 
Government has been involved in matters affect- 
ing personnel policies and practices for many 
years; for instance, regulations concerning the 
treatment of child labour go back more than a 
century. However, the real impact of government 
on the personnel function came in the late 1960s 
with the passage of legislation and the issuance of 
Executive Orders directed at eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment.° n 
Previous employment legislation, such as the 
wage and hour laws, required relatively simple 
changes in policies, and careful and extensive 
recordkeeping. They did not require any funda- 
mental change in employment systems. Not so 
with the equal employment legislation and regu- 
lations. i 
What attracts most attention are the law suits 
and large financial settlements that major em- 
ployers have been subjected to in recent yan, 
owever, in reality this has been relatively a 
when compared with the changes these laws an 
regulations have begun to force on the nat in 
which employment systems (policies, procedures 
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and practices) function. Virtually all aspects of 
the personnel function have been subjected to 
close analytical scrutiny; recruitment practices, 
hiring criteria, promotion and transfer policies, 
the administration of training and educational 
programs, compensation practices, and the nature 
of benefit plans are only illustrative of the areas 
that have been impacted. 

The challenge to the personnel function stems 
from the aspects of the law that usually place 
upon them the burden of demonstrating that all 
policies, criteria, and practices are manifestly job- 
related. That is, that all personnel decisions that 
affect employees must be clearly based on the fun- 
damental requirements of the job or jobs in- 
volved. In fact, even mere mechanical compliance 
with Executive Order 11246 and its administrat- 
ive supplements has proven to be a difficult — 
even, at times, an impossible — task for most per- 
sonnel departments. 

The personnel function was forced to become 
more proficient in a number of disciplines. 
Determining the job-relatedness of job specifi- 
cations required increased emphasis on job task 
analysis techniques. The use of test or other hiring 
criteria forced personnel specialists to become 
more familiar with validation studies, many re- 
quiring sophisticated statistical methodology. The 
new reporting requirements gave greater impetus 
to the already developing area of computer-based 
personnel systems. Successful maintenance of a 
non-discriminatory employment system required 
the collection and quantitative analysis of large 
amounts of personal data, as well as the systems 
to monitor the progress, or lack of it, achieved by 
the system. 

Overall, these laws and regulations engen- 
dered the need for a much more analytical, 
technically sophisticated personnel function. 
Again, it was left to regulatory agencies and the 
courts to describe what had to be done, often in 
elaborate procedural detail, and the personnel 
function had to react to the new demands forced 
upon it. Now, personnel people had to show why 
a high school degree was required of a plant 
labourer, or drop the requirement. Now, they 
had to question and explain, if possible, why pol- 
icy required someone to be in a position for five 
years before becoming eligible to move to the next 
higher job. Ironically, professional and business 
reasons should have compelled personnel special- 
ists to study and resolve such issues many yez 

: years 
before the passage of Title VII of the Civil Righ 
Act. But, for the most part, it had never te = 
done! Now, however wrongly and in Hee 
government regulators and federal fucose tert 
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restructuring personnel policies and practices, and 
the personnel function was and still is hap- 


hazardly trying to keep up with these external 
pressures. 


New forces in the evolution of the 
personnel function: a stringent 
environment — a disillusioned workforce 


The adage that the past is prologue may hold only 
partially true regarding the future direction of the 
personnel function. As was true in the past, 
changes in the function will, to a large degree, be 
forced upon it by outside forces. However these 
new forces are likely to present greater difficulties 
than those in the past. In particular, it appears 
that the problems they will create for the person- 
nel function will be less structured than was true 
in the past. There will be no unions, behavioural 
scientists, or government agencies to structure the 
tasks to be accomplished, though each of these 
groups is likely to be involved, to varying degrees, 
in the future of the personnel function. If the per- 
sonnel function is to cope with the new environ- 
ment, it will have to take the initiative itself, 
adopting a proactive as opposed to its longstand- 
ing reactive posture. 

Most economists forecast generally slower 
rates of growth for the economy in the foreseeable 
future. Many reasons are given in support of this 
view — in particular, the sharply rising cost of 
energy. Simultaneously, labour costs are increas- 
ing and there have been few gains in worker pro- 
ductivity over the last decade. Dislocations will 
occur in many sectors of the economy, impacting 
individuals and organisations. The workforce will 


already 
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leaders on any list would be Watergate, Vietnam, 
corporate bribery and other corrupt practices of 
business and government. Even conservative Re- 
publican politicians are making an issue of getting 
tough with “well-to-do white collar criminals a 

As for the employees in general, the day is 
gone when their loyalty and commitment can be 
taken for granted, notwithstanding the difficult 
economic environment. Far too much publicity 
has been given to the $600 000 executive compen- 
sation packages for those on the lower levels to 
acquiesce without question or complaint in ac- 
cepting modest compensation and long tenure in 
the same, or virtually the same, position. 


A look ahead 


Just what does the future hold for the personnel 
function? No one can say with certainty, but it is 
likely that the personnel function will be faced 
with some difficult dilemmas for which there ap- 
pear to be no simple solutions. 

For example, the central problem will prob- 
ably be how to increase the productivity of the 
workforce, particularly professional and mana- 
gerial personnel in an era of relati¢ely stringent 
resources. In other words: 

How to obtain more output while able to offer 
fewer rewards than before? 

This issue will be especially problematical at 
er and middle levels of management where, 
first, the supply of such personnel relative to a de- 
clining demand will hold down their wages and, 
second, upward mobility within the organisation 
will be reduced, fewer people will be promoted and 
real promotions will be less frequent than they are 
today. Of course, many ardent advocates of the 
behavioural science approaches to management 
will perceive this dilemma as an opportunity to for- 
ward one cause or another. Such responses will em- 
phasise certain intrinsic motivators: the enjoyment 
of the work itself, increased recognition for a job 
well done, and so on. One should not discount 
these possibilities. They do motivate many persons, 
to some degree. But it must be recognised that what 
little evidence exists Suggests that, where material 
(extrinsic) rewards are lacking, intrinsic motivators 
will have, at best, a minor impact on the individ- 
ual’s desire to achieve higher levels of performance. 

_ How, then, can the personnel neia con- 
tribute to improved productivity in this kind of 
environment? Perhaps the answer lies in another 
problem — one that involves similar consider- 
ations — put forth by Arch Patton.’ It is, he sug- 
gests, a problem that is beginning to confront or- 
ganisations and particularly the personnel func- 


low 
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tion. It appears that the declining demand for 
lower and middle level managers, which will hold 
down wage rates for these positions, may be per- 
ceived as “manna from heaven”. In these turbu- 
lent times, who would quarrel with a trend that 
promises to cut the cost of a major item such as 
payroll? But, Patton says, we would do well to 
look closer at this development. For example, 
what will be the reaction of younger, better- 
educated jobholders when they realise that ad- 
verse circumstances beyond their control are 
limiting their material progress? Patton observes 
that the collective reaction may well be to band 
together to protect their interests — unions by 
whatever name. Again, what can the personnel 
function do to countervail this possibility? 

A similar dilemma is posed by the narrowing 
gap between the incomes of young professionals 
and blue-collar workers in many industries. In a 
recent study of an oil refinery, the author noted 
that basically untrained high school graduates 
were being paid starting wages as high as those 
offered to new chemical engineering graduates! 
And the blue-collar workers were paid for over- 
time work while the engineers — who often 
worked more than 40 hours a week — were not. 
This resulted in many of the newly hired, un- 
skilled (or semi-skilled) blue-collar workers earn- 
ing more than engineers with as much as three or 
four years with the company. Most of the engi- 
neers expressed considerable dismay over the situ- 
ation. Local management’s response was to assure 
them that in the long run they would surely 
outpace the earnings of blue-collar workers. That 
response is somehow reminiscent, 1n this context, 
of Keynes’s dictum that in the long run we are all 

ead. ; 

These examples illustrate the uncertain and 
problematical environment in which the person- 
nel function will have to operate for the foresee- 
able future. The so-called “new heroes” of the 
corporation will have to help management be- 
come more responsive to the complex and dy- 
namic environment whose dimensions no one can 
as yet fully describe. It seems likely, if not certain, 
that unions and government will prove less-than- 
helpful sources of guidance in addressing the real 
issue. Behavioural scientists may provide some as- 
sistance, but they will offer, for the most igs 
techniques for coping with the issues, not help in 
solving the fundamental dilemmas of the socio- 
economic environment which generates these 
issues. “ee 

It can be argued that behavioural sciens 
have already provided a reasonable level of tech- 
nology for coping. The point is moot, for the gen- 
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eral truth is that rarely, if ever, is the technology 
brought to bear. As the late British economist / 
philosopher E. F. Schumacher so aptly noted: 

At present, there can be little doubt that the whole 

of mankind is in mortal danger, not because we are 

short of scientific and technological know-how, but 
because we tend to use it destructively, without 
wisdom.® 

If it is time for the personnel function to act, 
rather than remain in its reactive posture, what 
must be done? There is no simple answer to this 
question, as any thoughtful and experienced per- 
sonnel executive will readily affirm. There are, 
however, some general directions the function 
must begin to take. At a minimum, they include: 
1. Assume a leadership role in the management of 
the firm’s human resources. 

“But”, you say, “isn’t this what the personnel 
function already does in most organisations?” 
Hardly! For too long the function has served only 
to attempt to justify and rationalise management’s 
position regarding the use and development of 
human resources. As noted above, there are signs 
that, at least in some organisations, this situation 
is changing: personnel executives are beginning to 
play a leadership role in human resource manage- 
ment. This is a hopeful beginning, but anyone 
familiar with the field will recognise that it is the 
exception, not the rule. Much more needs to be 
done in most organisations. 

2. Anticipate problems on the near horizon and 
create an awareness and a sense of urgency 
toward them within the organisation. 

One will always be in a posture of reacting if one 
does not anticipate the problems and deal with 
the issues. To get out of a reactive mode requires 
the creation of a general awareness of the major 
problems and issues among top management; 
eventually, management’s support must be en- 
listed if a personnel/management mode is to be- 
come truly anticipatory and active. Along the 
same line, in many instances it will be necessary 
to gain union support as well. This involves, of 
course, the exercise of the leadership role 
described above. 

There is no simple model for enabling person- 
nel executives to anticipate human resource prob- 
lems and issues. Although it may sound like a 
cliche, what is required is an open mind, a spirit 
of inquiry, and the ability to look beyond what is 
happening in the corporation as the benchmark z 
all reality. Too many executives in all functions 
are so focussed on what happens within the 
poration that they seldom look outside it to 
and understand new developments t 
in the society. 


cor- 
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. Most, but certainly not all, such issues can be 
anticipated long before they occur. To do so 
requires being in touch with the _tremendous 
amount of thought being given to societal changes 
and with the data that can help in fathoming the 
dimensions of such changes. For example: the 
changes in the age distribution of the population. 
I would wager that most personnel executives are 
only vaguely aware of changing demographic 
trends, even though such trends will have an im- 
portant impact on staffing requirements and, in 
all probability, on compensation levels for differ- 
ent managerial-level jobs. Ë y 

At most manufacturing operations, it is gener- 
ally well understood that a successful engineering 
manager is a good internal salesman. If everything 
is going along reasonably well, line operating 
executives usually prefer to leave things the way 
they are. Changes often involve short-run disrup- 
tions of production and are regarded as a nuis- 
ance. In a successful plant operation, there usually 
exists a creative tension between the engineering 
manager and the operations manager. If the plant 
is to be successful in the short run, the engineering 
manager cannot initiate all the changes he thinks 
desirable. For long-run success, the operations 
manager cannot be allowed to prevent any con- 
structive adaptations of the production process. A 
balance must be constantly maintained. 

And so it must be with the personnel function. 


' The phrase personnel function may itself be be- 
coming obsolete, giving way to newer titles 
such as human resource development. 

* Herbert E. Meyer, “Personnel Directors Are the 
New Corporate Heroes,” Fortune xciii, Feb- 
tuary 2, 1976, pp. 84-8, 140. 

*For example, Elmer H. Burack & Edwin L. 
Miller, “The Personnel Function in Transi- 
tion,” California Management Review xviii, 
3, Spring 1976, pp. 32-8. 

4 Richard A. Lester, Labor and Industrial Re- 

‘ lations, MacMillan, New York, 1951. 

Robert Ozanne, A Century of Labor- 
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The personnel executive must be a good sales- 
man. This means, at least part of the time, con- 
vincing operating management to adapt its human 
resource policies and practices to ensure the long- 
run success of the business. Though there are 
signs of positive change — signs that the person- 
nel function is becoming more alert to its poten- 
tial and more aggressive in effecting constructive 
change — in all too many organisations the per- 
sonnel function continues to be a maintenance 
operation, rubber-stamping line management’s 
traditional determination to keep things as they 
are. 

If the long era of “going along with the situ- 
ation” and merely reacting to problems is to end, 
personnel executives must step into a leadership 
role in the management of human resources, The 
need for them to do so is immediate: organis- 
ations and the society need the benefits that can 
come from the enhanced realisation of what 
people have to offer and the more effective utilis- 
ation and compensation of individuals and 
groups. The personnel executive can and should 
be central to bringing about conditions in which 
human-resource considerations would be the 
norm, not the exception. To say that the filling of 
such a role will require wisdom and vision is no 
exaggeration. It is, however, an index of the res- 
ponsibility that has for so long been unmet. 


Management Relations at McCormick and In- 
ternational Harvester, The University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1967, especially 
Chapters 8 and 11. 

*In particular, Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 as amended Executive Order 11246, 
the “Equal Pay for Equal Work” Act of 1963 
and the Age Discrimination Act of 1967. 


7 Arch Patton, “The Coming Flood of Young 
Executives,” 


Harvard Business Review, 
September / October 1976, pp. 20 ff. 
BES Rs Schumacher, Small Is Beautiful, Harper 


& Row, New York, 1973, p. 75. 
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Personnel Management in Australia: 
A Practitioner Speaks * 


B. C. McGee 


Director of Personnel 
H. J. Heinz Co. 
Australia 


Just as it is unwise to consider say unemployment 
without examining the total state of the economy 
today and yesterday, it is unwise to review any 
business function’s place in corporate life, or pub- 
lic life, without some appreciation of why it exists 
at all and in what environment it now exists. 

Please note that I said the examination of any 
business function. I chose these words carefully. 
Personnel management is a business function just 
as much as is marketing or production manage- 
ment. : 

Personnel management exists to contribute 
towards the business goal of the enterprise. It 
does not exist to achieve some goal of its own. It 
is a cost and profit centre or should be, and if it’s 
not, it will suffer the same fate as that well known 
bird which flew in ever decreasing circles. 


How did personnel management come 
into being? 
It did not come into being when industry came 
into being, e.g. the Industrial Revolution. Like 
most functions in a business, personnel manage- 
Ment, as a separate function, tends to develop as 
a by-product of organisational size or complexity. 
f you own a milk bar you don’t need a per- 
sonnel function; if you run a small jobbing factory 
you don’t need separate personnel, finance, mar- 
keting nor distribution functions; you may In ae 
need these but they are embodied in one man, the 
Owner, or entrepreneur. i 
Thus personnel management tends to evolve 
with professional management rather than me 
preneurial management. It establishes itself when 
One man has to diversify his business fen 
At this stage he finds it impossible to coor a 
Nate personnel activities company wide, so he 


\ires a personnel expert. Invariably this introduc- 


ton is not based upon a sound assessment of 


needs nor upon a specified set of objectives for 
that function. This in turn often leads to a situ- 
ation of hiring a man with the wrong skills for the 
job. 


The current environment 


So much for McGee’s theory of evolution. Today 
we have (in the developed world): 
1. an unstable economy; 
2. instability in political leadership; 
3. rapid social change: 
(a) aa for environment and quality of 
ife; 
(b) changing role for women; 
(c) changing population age trends — not 
many 20 year olds in 20 years; 


(d) uncertainty in energy sourcing — 
immense impact on our lives, work and 
social; 

(e) rapid technology change — mini com- 


puters available for small companies; 

(f) changing aspiration of people — trade off 
quantity for quality; 

(g) education revolution — education for 
education’s sake not always education for 
defined purpose; 

(h) corporate consciences — attractiveness of 
types of business (some businesses are on 
the fringe of acceptability); 

(i) consumerism — more active consumer in- 
fluence on business decisions; 

(j) changing roles of unions — management 
control activities of unions (not much evi- 
dence in Australia as yet) 


As Henry V said “Lord that I could have 
chosen to be someone else and not to have turmoil 
around me”. 


* Reprinted with permission from Human Reso: 


Australia 18, 1, Autumn 1980, pp. 8-11, 0 Management 
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It is into this turmoil that aspiring personnel 
executives must enter. 

Let us not enter it ill equipped. Let us not 
enter it expecting to be insulated from these 
realities. We are to be concerned with people and 
business and these social changes are all changes 
involving people and business. 


Personnel management today 


So much for the world around us. Now let n 
concentrate on personnel management, primarily 
ia. ; ç 
ji oe personnel management i a 
really commenced as a by-product of our Au 

i i ial laws. ; 
maan Paget ene complex enough to require 
specialist management but not seen ert oo my 
enough, in the early ced to justify the involve- 

tent people. ie 
meme o CODE nl management in Australia is 
heavily influenced by industrial relations, more so 
than in many places in the world. — : 

In many places in the world industrial re- 
lations is a by-product of sound overall manage- 
ment principles. In Australia we see industrial 
relations as a thing apart from other business 
functions. Thus many business decisions made in 
Australia fail to consider the industrial-relations 
impact of those decisions. 

Because of this attitude we have had a whole 
generation of personnel executives who saw their 
purpose in life to be managing industrial disputes 
handed to them by other management functions 
who often created those disputes by inept man- 
agement. 

Their, the personnel executives’, status was 
determined by the volume of disputes 
handled, by the frequencies of their 
court, by the number of commission 
by their first n 


they 
appearance in 
ers they knew 
ame — likewise for union delegates, 
and their capacity to consume beer at the com- 
pletion of an early court hearing. Their ability 
was not measured by their contribtion to the pre- 
vention of disputation. 

Training in personnel management was woe- 
ful and often restricted to practical experience in 
the industrial relations arena, or a university 
course, then heavily slanted to already groaning 
laws, or toa background of office or factory man- 
a ‘00 strenuous for the 
incumbent and required a m 


ove to the personnel 
uld be done. 
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results of this misunderstanding of that function 
by Australian managements, and there is a mass- 
ive inadequacy in the competence of personnel 
executives measured against the competence of 
their peers in other business functions. 

The majority of personnel management today 
is concerned with controlling the traditional ele- 
ments that it has accumulated, and is not acting 
as part of the business planning process, nor is it 
participating in the essential business actions 
necessary to achieve corporate goals. 

Personnel management is too concerned with 
developing useless procedures, specialist tech- 
niques and perpetrating an archaic industrial re- 
lations environment, to be able to take any lead- 
ership role in strategic company planning or lead- 
ership. Somewhat like accounting it is developing 
its own jargon and techniques which do little to 
advance the business but makes the practitioner 
feel more professional. 

Let me prove this: 


© Most intelligent observers and writers agree 
that our current industrial relations legislation 

and arbitration system is only being held 
together because no one has the guts to tackle 
the problem of moving it into the 80s and by 
the self-preservation antics of the Federal 
Court itself. Personnel people, who should be 
the expert advisers, because they are in the 
forefront of practitioners in the arena, are as 
silent as the sphinx. Not even a timid letter to 
the paper. 
Our Government is playing politics with criti- 
cal industrial relation issues and damaging 
employer/employee relationships — silence 
from personnel management. 
Advanced technology is a fact of life, and with 
it comes a different breed of managers, but 
most personnel management do not even 
understand the very basic theory of this tech- 
nology. How can they work and advise in this 
arena? How can they even employ people for 
this function? 

@ Politically motivated groups are attacking the 
basis of a free enterprise system and personnel 
managers are making no effort to reform the 
bad elements of the system nor to defend those 
parts of it which are sound, and which have 
served many nations for many years. 

@ Personnel management is supposed to be an 
adviser to manufacturing, marketing and 
finance executives in complex environments, 
but few personnel executives have had any 
Practical experience in these areas. How real 
is the value of their advice. It is invariably 
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generalised and rarely, if ever, based upon 
detailed analysis, and understanding, of a 
situation. 

@ Unemployment is a social liability, but what 
part is personnel management playing in plan- 
ning desirable changes in education, for our 
working life — or desirable changes in our 
social service system. None at all. 


Why is it so? 

Twenty years ago Peter Drucker questioned the 
contribution of personnel management. In that 
twenty years personnel management has failed to 
acknowledge its inadequacies, educate for truly 
professional performance, or train personnel 
executives as broad managers with multidiscipline 
exposure in line and staff jobs. 

Can you really advise, plan or execute if you 
have never had exposure to operating problems 
by being the line person carrying the can for 
results? 


There is much good work being done 


Yes, it is true, there is much good work being 
done today in personnel management, but a lot of 
it is being done in isolated techniques rather than 
as part of an integrated plan linked to overall 
company objectives. SP 
For example some quite good work is being 
done in the area of benefits planning, but it is 
being built around short-term objectives such as 
tax minimisation. We should be considering more 
alternatives like the flexible package to suit say 
age groups, groups with differing business goals, 
etc. ] 
We still tend, for instance, to plan our final 
pension fund benefit around the concept of maxi- 
mum benefit for forty years’ service, when in fact 
average retiring service is around twenty years, 
thus most retirees, in private enterprise, are 
under-pensioned because of an archaic concept 
that was designed, not to meet the realities of 
today’s business life, but based upon a 1930s 
career concept designed by banks and insurance 
companies who were the major pension fund pro- 


viders in those days. x 
: f salary administration, a 


Again, in the area o 
lot of very sound work is being contributed by 
n often in 


Personnel practitioners, but once again 
isolation of company goals. Salary policies are not 
always the contributor they should be ave 
company success, nor are they always adequately 
related to company and individual performance. 
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What will personnel management look 
like in the future? 


Recently I had an opportunity to meet top person- 
nel executives from USA, Canada, UK, Holland 
and Italy, and I was immensely impressed with 
the work being done in those parts of the world 

So there must be some hope for us in Australia 
for the future if we just copy others. We are not 
even always good at copying. There is little, if 
any, evidence that Australian personnel manage- 
ment is taking its place as a leader in the field of 
management. 

Let me tell you what I think it should contrib- 
ute, rather than what I think it may contribute 
But let me also say that, in the dynamics of the 
next decade, personnel management must contri- 
bute at a higher level than in the last decade, o 
it will not be a significant element in business fife, 


At the highest level 


Personnel management must consider the broad 

social issues in community and business life ee 
1. education and employment; RABE 
2. business ownership and employee shares of: 
(a) work decisions; i 
(b) profits; 

. industrial regulations — what is workable: 

. leisure and retirement requirements: 4 

. the overall value of work to the individual 


Ea on] 


At the business level 


Personnel management must contribute to the 
business planning process of a company so that 
the company plans its business, taking into con- 
sideration not only such things as manufacturin 
constraints, finance availability and market on 
ition, but also the impact of personnel cea te 
This means that the senior personnel execu 
tive must be as alert to his, and the total biain 
environment as is a good marketing man, aad 
further, to have credibility with his peers hem 
also be a well rounded business executive, to rh 
seen, and accepted, as an equal to other su k 
people in the organisation. “2 
The personnel executive must contrib i 
the planning stage of such areas as: moons 
. capital works which impact upon peop] 
. allocation of budget resources: Peeks 
manufacturing resource studies: 
. technological impact change upon 
(a) existing organisation; E 
(b) new recruitment policies; 


Rw 
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(c) future company manpower needs and 

policies; 

(d) the nature of work. 

The personnel executive will need to be mar 
involved as a people resource evaluator. Peopie 
are becoming a more complex, expensive an op 
solete commodity. Manpower planning in the 
broadest sense will be i critical to company 

iciency, and hence results. 

ğ The Varsoranel executive must develop a com 
pany situation in which industrial Petes a 
inseparable part of day to day soa ph oer 
has to let go the detailed contro o indu is 
relations to properly trained front ine peap j 
He must set the objectives and the standar s an 
review performance, but he cannot hapë to, F E ie 
sole projector of the company s i oe ried 
lations image and concept. He must oe 
trial relations educator and not hog the field to 
himself. 


Changes in the personnel executive 
himself 


What changes must take place in the personnel 
executive himself to meet the challenge of the next 
decade? n P 

You cannot run a finance function of a large 
company unless you are a qualified professional. 
This will apply equally to all personnel manage- 
ment jobs in the future. 

Personnel executives impact upon a broad 
band of business functions and in my book a 
senior personnel executive will need to be 
multidisciplined if he is to be of any value at 
board level. The person who joins a personnel 
function from school should move into other 
career posts and return to personnel only if that 
is the best place for him. The chief personnel 
executive should not be chosen only from within 
a personnel department. There should not be, and 
I suggest will not be, any divine right of total life- 
time career movement in a personnel function 
only. 

Intelligent communication between personnel 
executives and other functional executives will 
only be possible if the personnel executive is fully 
knowledgeable in these other functions. Com- 


munication will be on a much deeper basis than 
currently, 


Top executives of com 
ever, chosen from career 
Few members of company 
sonnel executives. This is 
spiracy against the personn 


panies are rarely, if 
personnel executives. 
boards are career per- 
not due to some con- 
el function, but reflects 
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the lack of broad management ability held by 
le. 

mer ER would benefit from having occu- 

pants who have worked as personnel executives, 

but to achieve this option personnel people are 

going to need specific training and experience in 

the multifunctions of business. 


In conclusion 


In case I have “done a Peter Drucker” to the per- 
sonnel function, let me say that there are very 
many very competent personnel executives in the 
business right now. What I am saying is that they 
are still too few and limiting in their impact upon 
the community and business. 


Answering the inevitable question 


Having delivered myself of all the foregoing, it is 
to be expected that the question would be asked 
of me as to what we have done within our own 
company within the personnel function. 

First we have, as opportunities have presented 
themselves, upgraded the academic standard of 
new entrants into the personnel function. All new 
entrants in recent years have been graduates, 
mostly with psychology as a major. 

We have seen movement from personnel to 
marketing for instance, and currently are switch- 
ing personnel and manufacturing people. 

We have also taken the opportunity of using 
personnel executives on task force activities un- 
related to personnel activities. 

Within our British company it is automatically 
expected that all personnel and operations execu- 
tives will be fully interchangeable and no one 
assumes a Career position in either location. This 
has provided the company with senior manage- 
ment which is multidisciplined in the vital person- 
nel and manufacturing areas. 

I would express one further observation, and 
that is that the junior executive in Australia ap- 
pears more loath than his counterpart overseas to 
risk moving from one career post to another. This 
is obvious in the personnel area as well as in other 
management areas. Perhaps the reason is the pam- 
pered treatment given to graduates in the late 60s 
and early 70s. There is no doubt that certain 
work functions such as selling and production 
management were scorned by graduates who were 
courted so heavily by campus interviewers. 

The graduate today certainly seems more will- 
ing to broaden his work-exposure in hi 


i s younger 
years, which bodes well for the future 
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Integration Theory: 


A Relevant Perspective for 
Personnel Managers? * 


Lindsay Worledge 


Lecturer in Administration 
Caulfield Institute of Technology 


Personnel/human resource practitioners seem 
unhappy with their lot, status-wise. Reasons for 
this may be low professional self-esteem or the 
negative perceptions of the tasks by users of the 
service. f 

This article prescribes a new focus. Drawing 
on some recent publications it indicates the role 
that might be filled by focussing on integrating 
individuals to organisations and identifying the 

arriers to integration. ~ 

While integration theory is not new, it is felt 
that it provides purpose for the personnel func- 
tion and a chance to demonstrate a significant 
contribution. 


Introduction 

Contact with personnel practitioners suggests 
Continuing disillusionment and frustration ae 
level of status and recognition accorded to their 
Profession. This paper attempts to explain how 
this situation may have come about and to suggest 
an orientation for the personnel function that i 

demonstrate that a personnel contribution can i 
made to organisation effectiveness and survival. 


The current unease 


It is Peter Drucker who articulates what seems to 
ave become the classical view of personnel man- 
agement as a residual and poets a 
Consequential activity. To quote It 1$ partly a j 
clerk’s job, partly a housekeeping job, partly a 
social worker’s job and partly fire-fighting” an 
“none of these activities of itself has a major mn 
Pact upon the business.”! Drucker refers to the 


odge podge function not requiring top manage- 


ment representation or the services of a top execu- 
tive. His view was supported by Geoffrey Bills2 
who saw Drucker’s criticisms as “a valid commen- 
tary on Australian personnel management today” 
in a paper delivered at an IPMA conference in 
Melbourne in 1971 (although the analysis pre- 
sented by Bills seemed to relate the low impact of 
personnel management to the calibre of the prac- 
titioners in terms of education, temperament and 
skill). 

In a debate sponsored by the Queensland diy- 
ision of the IPMA in 1969 on whether personnel] 
management is bankrupt? (the Druckerian termin- 
ology), Mr Ray Sadler enunciates impotence “Jy 
grew like topsy, being an accumulation of bits 
and pieces gathered together from all corners of 
the organisation, collected as a result of default by 
various members of management, rather than 
through delegation.” Thus it seems that the devel- 
opment of a less than immaculate conception is 
not likely to result in widespread recognition or 
achievement. That the concept of personnel man- 
agement can be devalued by identifying the nega- 
tive aspect of a function emerging through 
amalgamating “cast off” activities is not surpris- 
ing. Obviously a more positive Orientation is 
needed. 

The concept of human resources 
such a positive orientation. With this approach 
the personnel manager can be seen to contribute 
to the organisation in the same way as other re- 
source managers within the organisation, e.g. raw 
materials, finance, advertising and to contribute 
at the same level — not merely in some sort of 


Provides 


* Reprinted with permission from Pe: 


1976, pp. 32-5 "sonnel Management 14.4, December 
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“opportunity shop” way (doing its best with left- 
over problems). The human resources thinking 
seems to have led to more emphasis on people, 
rather than the cold collective term personnel. 

And it is by recognising people as people that the 
value of integration theory emerges. (For the sig- 


nificance of human resources thinking see 
“Human Resources — why the new concern”, 
Harvard Business Review, March-April, 1975, 


. a of the further criticisms that Drucker 
makes is that “personnel management as a disci- 
pline is intellectually arid” and therefore “fails to 
get to grips with the key problem of integrating 
worker and work”. That this is a key problem 
have no doubt, and that the concept has value to 
provide a focussing point for personnel prac- 
titioners I will attempt to demonstrate. 


The offerings of social science 


When we think of people as people, give full rec- 
ognition to individuality along a range of dimen- 
sions that includes education, personality, attri- 
butes, abilities, emotions, etc. it emerges that the 
mode of adaptation an individual makes to an or- 
ganisational setting must vary, i.e. the match of 
the individual to the organisation cannot be as- 
sumed, cannot be regarded as inevitable and it is 
wrong to confuse organisation membership with 
commitment to the organisation’s goals. 

Social scientists such as McGregor, Blake and 
Mouton, Likert, Argyris, Herzberg et al., arrived 
at similar conclusions about the potential for in- 
tegration. Their conclusions might be thus 
summarised.§ 

1. Integrating individual needs for affiliative ties 
and self-expression with an organisation’s 
need to produce, is possible to a far greater 
degree than imagined before. 
- Organisations that have a high degree of in- 
tegration are more productive than those that 


do not. 

3. Rather than stifle an individual’s growth and 
potential, organisations can contribute to 
them. 

Integration theory 


Integration for the social scientist, has then the 
concern with the rel 


1 ationship between the motives 
or desires of members and the operative goals of 
the company, i.e. the emphasis is on some kind of 
integration of effort behind company goals which 
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is necessary for task effectiveness or survival or 
th. s 

7 If integration can provide benefits, will lack of 

integration create problems? Chris Argyris has ex- 

plored the basic “congruence” between individ- 
uals and organisations.ć Assuming that human 
beings in our culture: 

1. tend to develop from a state of passivity to a 

state of increasing activity; 

2. tend to develop from a state of dependence to 

a state of relative independence; 

3. tend to develop a range of behaviours; 

4. tend to develop from erratic, casual interests 

to deeper interests; 

5. tend to develop from a short time perspective 

to a longer time perspective; 

6. tend to develop from being in a subordinate 
Position to aspiring to equality and/or super- 
ordinate position relative to their peers; 

- tend to develop from a lack of awareness of 
self as an infant to an awareness of and con- 
trol over self as an adult. 

Argyris found;? 


... if the principles of formal organisation are used 
as ideally defined, employees will tend to work in 
an environment where (a) they are provided mini- 
mal control over their workaday world (b) they are 
expected to be passive, dependent and subordinate 
(c) they are expected to have a short time perspec- 
tive (d) they are induced to perfect and value the 
frequent use of a few skin surface shallow abilities 
and (e) they are expected to produce under con- 
ditions leading to psychological failure. 


Thus given the developmental experience of 
the individual and the constraints then that formal 
Organisation imposes (through specialisation, 
hierarchy, span of control, loss of discretion, 
chain of command etc.), incongruence is estab- 
lished with its attendant lack of integration. The 
factors listed above explain in some detail the 
characteristic attitudes of sections of the labour 
force, i.e. alienation, frustration, boredom and 
apathy. The industrial consequence of such atti- 
tudes may be resignation, absenteeism, accidents, 
sabotage, industrial disputation, the depreciation 
of human or non-material rewards as compared 
to material rewards. The solution of these prob- 
lems provides the basis for a very substantial or- 
ganisational contribution. If the people function 
wants to accept this challenge and is able to facili- 
tate successful integrations, its raison d’etre is 
established in very effective terms. 

The student of integration theory would do 
well to ponder the words of Robert Townsend:* 

Get to know your people. What they do well, what 

they enjoy doing, what their weaknesses and 
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strengths are and what they want and need to get 
from their job. And then try to create an organis- 
ation around your people, not jam your people into 
those organisation-chart rectangles. The only ex- 
cuse for organisation is to maximise the chance that 
each one, working with others, will get for growth 
in his job. 

E. Wright Bakke, in a book published in 
1950,° concerned himself with what he called the 
fusion process to explain how people come to be 
effective organisation members. In this dynamic 
process, Bakke saw two behaviour processes op- 
erative in the system. 

1. The socialising process by which the individ- 
ual is made into an agent of the formal organ- 
isation. ee 

2. The personalising process by which the indi- 
vidual adapts the organisation so that it be- 
comes his agent. 

These two processes fuse in the role of the 
individual and occur simultaneously, and only 
when both sets of demands are simultaneously 
being actualised can we say that fusion is really 
occurring. This model, therefore, identifies the 
unique aspect of matching individuals to organis- 
ations and the difficulties associated. 

It is hoped, by now, that the benefits that fol- 
low when individuals become integrated organis- 
ation members are clear, e.g. commitment, loy- 
alty, energetic and enthusiastic behaviour. How 
then can successful integration be achieved? 


Conclusions 

Firstly, it would seem that integration theory E 
not provide a perspective i.e. a way that people 
can analyse human resources problems. It 
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identifies the interactional aspect of employment 
and focusses on solutions to the dilemma of 
whether employers are purchasing brains or time 
by at least posing the question. 

Secondly, it examines the organisation in 
terms of the constraints that the organisation may 
impose on the psychological growth of its em- 
ployees and Argyris in particular, articulates in- 
hibitory processes of which organisations may be 
unaware. Also, appropriate weight is given to in- 
dividuality and the reality that there is mutuality 
in the adaptation that takes place when an indi- 
vidual accepts employment (and consequent or- 
ganisational membership). 

What does this mean for personnel people? It 
is my opinion that the personnel function could be 
shown to be more relevant if it adopts an integrat- 
ive stance. To do this the personnel department 
must become responsible for (and accountable to 
— whatever that means) the integrating process. 
This involves movement away from employment 
thinking to looking at the question of obtaining 
employee commitment, it involves monitoring the 
organisation environment to understand the or- 
ganisation’s reward and value systems (modifying 
as necessary), and being able to persuade and 
influence line managers such that they can play 
their part in human resources development. It 
would be trite to assume that this is easy. 

Nevertheless 

Companies need to deal with new social and indi- 

vidual values in the workplace. To help do this job, 

personnel departments have to be more active, pro- 
gressive, and worthy of respect.'° 
Perhaps by demonstrating competence in integrat- 
ing individuals to organisations, the contribution 
of the personnel function will be appropriately 
valued. 
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Last year, when the writer was invited to address 
the Inaugural Conference of the IPMA Queens- 
land Division on trends affecting human resource 
management in the United Kingdom, he had some 
doubts about the extent to which it would be 
possible to present a general description of these 
developments. Experience as a management re- 
searcher in Britain, which had brought him into 
close contact with a wide range of organisations, 
had led him to conclude that personnel practices 
in Britain varied enormously. Some concerns (al- 
beit only a few) appeared as impressive, effective, 
and innovative in their management of human re- 
sources as organisations anywhere in the world; 
others were strong in a particular facet of the per- 
sonnel function (e.g. industrial relations) but 
weak in others (e.g. manpower planning); many 
had rudimentary and not particularly well- 
managed personnel functions, and in some enter- 
prises this field of management activity left a great 
deal to be desired. His involvement at national 
level in the activities of the Institute of Personnel 
Management for some five years confirmed the 
view that there existed a wide range of personnel 
practices in British organisations. 


Introduction 


Despite the diversity in practices it was evident 
that a number of important changes had occurred 
in many personnel roles in 
during the past decade, and 
(Guest & Horwood, 


a year at that time) of work- 
: man 
had led him to consider t 


hat changes in the human 
resource management f i i 
not reached the same 


were proceeding as rapidly. The Queensland Con- 
ference therefore provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity to discuss with a group of Australian col- 
leagues the developments that had taken place in 
the personnel function in Britain, with a view to 
highlighting differences in human resource man- 
agement between the two countries. It was cer- 
tainly not intended that such an account would 
offer a blueprint for the development of human 
resource management in Australia, but it was 
hoped that it might give some indication of 
changes that might occur. In the light of the lively 
discussion which followed its presentation, the 
paper has been rewritten for a wider audience in 
the hope that it may be of some general interest, 
It begins by looking briefly at some of the major 
environmental factors which have influenced per- 
sonnel management in Britain — continues by 
examining the current position of the personnel 
manager in the United Kingdom; and concludes 


by considering some of the implications of these 
findings for the hu 


man resource management 
function in Australia 


Factors affecting human resource 
management 


In order to survive, an organisation needs to 
“import” from its environment such t 
manpower, capital, raw materials 
range of general services such as 
tricity. It also needs to “export” 
ucts or services. Hence the various changes — 
social, economic, political and technological — 
that take place in the environment in which it op- 
erates are likely to be of critical importance for 
the organisation. Nevertheless, managers some- 
times betray a surprising lack of awareness of the 


hings as 
> and a wide 
water and elec- 
its finished prod- 


a 


* Reprinted with permission from Human Resource M. 
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Potential significance of events occurring in either 
the general environment (i.e. forces which may be 
expected to affect a whole range of organisations) 
or the specific environment of their particular 
concern (which may have immediate relevance for 
that organisation). As a result of this inability to 
Perceive threats and opportunities, the process of 
continuous adaptation by the organisation to the 
environment may not take place at the appropri- 
ate rate. Consequently, the concern will either lag 
behind or no longer be able to maintain its exist- 
ence — as witness the fact that, in Britain, chang- 
ing economic circumstances have contributed to 
the closure of more than 30 000 companies since 
1979. A number of factors likely to be of signifi- 
cance for human resource management can be 
more closely examined here. 


Technological change 
As personnel specialists will be aware, the impact 
of technological change upon society, industry 
and employment is considerable. Although the 
general tendency of new technologies has been to 
increase the number of skilled “intellectual” jobs 
and to reduce the number of unskilled, routine 
tasks, their introduction usually results in more 
goods and services being produced by fewer 
People. An extreme example of this is the recent 
estimate, by the President of the Telecommuni- 
cations Manufacturing Association, that the 
changeover in the United Kingdom from the pro- 
duction of electro-mechanical telephone ex- 
changes to an all-electronic system will reduce by 
Over ninety per cent the number of workers 
required (Williams, 1982). Such developments 
call for related changes in institutions and atti- 
tudes, but until recently the rate of adjustment in 

ritain has been slow. As a result, the United 
Kingdom has experienced failure to adjust to 
change on a grand scale in some of its basic indus- 
tries. This, however, has usually been attributed 
to the shortcomings either of the government or 
of the trade unions. i 

The advent of new technology provides a 

Superb opportunity for personnel specialists, 
equipped with the appropriate skills, to advis 
their line colleagues on how to identify, plan an 
implement the organisational and manning 
changes that may be necessary for the achieve- 
ment of successful adaptation. As will be shown 
below, this task is at present by no means an S 
tegral part of all personnel roles in the Unite 

ingdom, But, in those organisations where it a 
Clearly the personnel specialist occupies a crucia 
Strategic role. 
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Increasing governmental regulation and 
intervention 

Since 1971, there has been a substantial increase 
in Britain in the legislation affecting personnel 
management and industrial relations. The legis- 
lation now covers such areas as unfair dismissal 
and discrimination on the grounds of sex, ethnic 
origins, or religion. 

Measures like these have led to a dramatic 
growth in the number and complexity of formal 
disciplinary procedures. In many cases, this has 
produced situations where it is the personnel 
manager who makes the final decision as to 
whether or not an employee should be dismissed. 
A situation in which the personnel specialist has 
to monitor compliance with government regu- 
lations concerning employment, and also perhaps 
to make the final decision on disciplinary issues, 
is clearly likely to result in changes in the way 
the personnel function is perceived by other 
managers. 


Social change 

Whereas scientific and technological develop- 
ments tend to be relatively dramatic, social 
change is usually more gradual, and hence more 
difficult to distinguish. The changes that have 
taken place in the values and beliefs which people 
hold in common are demonstrated by changing 
attitudes towards such things as work, marriage, 
the family as an institution, social class and the 
role of women in society. Social change is clearly 
likely to affect all organisations, but one would 
expect variation in the rate of change between 
relatively affluent regions and depressed areas. 
Over recent years in Britain, several changes have 
had considerable impact on organisations, 

1. Unemployment The level of unemployment is 
at present 13 per cent for the country as a 
whole, and considerably higher among young 
people. Such a tragic situation may be ex- 
pected to militate against acceptance of tech- 
nological advances by the workforce because 
of their employment implications yet there is 
evidence to show that the period of recession 
has engendered a more cooperative attitude 
on the part of trade unions towards revised 
working practices. This change of attitude 
has enabled management to take decisions on 
matters, such as plant closures, which have 
been avoided in the past. Some of the man- 
power reductions that have taken place i 
British industry have certainly been dramati 4 
The British Steel Corporation, for Ge i. 
during the period 1977-1982 reduced’ in? 
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workforce from over 225000 to around 
90000. At one plant, between September 
1979 and December 1980, manning was 
reduced from 9353 to 4899 (i.e. by 48 
per cent) and manhours per tonne of steel 
were reduced from 7.0 to 4.2 (i.e. by 40 per 
cent). Such reductions in manpower, which 
obviously have dramatic social repercussions, 
have had to be faced in order to meet inter- 
national competition and retain, local 
viability. Even so, as the Managing Director, 
Personnel and Social Policy, of the Corpor- 
ation has concluded, if the world-wide 
productivity in steel continues to improve, it 
remains to be seen whether the restructuring 
program undertaken has been fast enough or 
thorough enough to achieve the survival of 
the business (Grieves, 1982). 

Although retrenchment of personnel may 
lead to increased efficiency, particularly in the 
attainment of short-term goals, redundancies 
can result in a tense, unpleasant organis- 
ational climate. Should this provoke the more 
able members of the organisation to leave, 
the long-term outcome for the enterprise 
could be serious. Clearly, any organisation 
which has shed or lost its most able em- 
ployees is unlikely to arrest the process of de- 
cline or to cope effectively with increased 
competition. Although redundancy programs 
may be necessary, therefore, it is extremely 
important that these be managed effectively, 
and this task has become another major as- 
pect of the personnel function in many British 
organisations. 

2. Concern for the quality of working life De- 
spite the high level of unemployment, there 
has been a growing concern for the quality of 
working life. Increasingly, at all occupation 
levels, there is a concern that the require- 
ments of the job coincide with the individ- 
ual’s need for self-fulfilment. This concern 
with the quality of working life has also led 
to a growing reluctance to accept work in 
unpleasant conditions or to take jobs which 
involve working in shifts. 

Although this tendency has been slowed 
down during the period of recession, it 
remains an important underlying trend 
and may be expected to continue. In order, 
therefore, to attract and retain high calibre 
employees, it may be necessary for the per- 
sonnel specialist to explore alternative work 
organisations and career structures. 

3. Changing attitudes towards authority Re- 
search indicates that during periods of 
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recession participative management styles are 
seen as inappropriate, because of the need to 
generate quick solutions to problems (Lowin, 
1968). However, a longer-term, more general 
social trend may be identified — particularly 
among young people — involving an expec- 
tation that management by edict will be 
replaced by consultation and participation. 
This has been accelerated by the structural 
changes occurring as British industry moves 
towards the post-industrial phase. Organis- 
ations using advanced technologies normally 
require a more highly educated workforce, 
which in turn expects to be managed as “pro- 
fessional” employees. 

Such a trend may require personnel people 
to advise their line managers on questions 
of management style, organisational climate 
and communication processes. A number of 
manpower difficulties may be anticipated in 
areas where the work itself requires an auth- 
oritarian and disciplined way of life (e.g. the 


armed forces, nursing, police and fire 
services). 


Increasingly international nature of business 
The entry of Britain into the European Economic 
Community has had an impact in a number of 
areas, such as harmonisation of employment 
legislation and the right to work of E.E.C. 
nationals. Other important issues, such as indus- 
trial democracy, will be dealt with in future years. 
The collapse of entire industries (e.g. the 
motor cycle industry) has also alerted British con- 
cerns to the need to monitor competition from 
overseas. The need for an international perspec- 
tive on the part of managers has clear implications 
for management development activities. 


Concern about the power wielded by large 
organisations 


Perlmutter (Spiegleberg, 1971) has predicted that 
by the year 1985 the world’s industrial economy 
will be dominated by two hundred multinational 
organisations. In the United Kingdom, the Report 
of the Bolton Committee (HM Stat. Office, 1971) 
has demonstrated that the one hundred largest 
companies in manufacturing, mining, construc- 
tion and distribution have roughly doubled their 
share of the total profits of British companies 
since the Second World War. 

_ This trend has been accompanied by a grow- 
ing concern among the population about the 
power wielded by such organisations, and by a 
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search for countervailing powers, e.g. employee 
directors, consumer associations and ombuds- 
men. In a country where nearly 60 per cent of 
hourly-paid employees and about 40 per cent of 
salaried employees belong to trade unions 
(Hawkins, 1981) the trade union movement 
clearly constitutes a major source of countervail- 
ing power. Dealing with industrial relations mat- 
ters has become an important part of the person- 
nel role in many organisations and particularly so 
in those industries where bargaining takes place at 
the company or plant level. The sometimes crucial 
nature of such negotiations has done a great 
deal to make managers aware of the contribution 
of the personnel function to organisational 
effectiveness. 


Change from the management of “routine” to the 
management of “uncertainty” 

Perhaps the major challenge facing management 
during times of recession is the need for increased 
flexibility, since the very survival of the organis- 
ation may well depend upon its capacity to re- 
spond to change. For the personnel function the 
implications of this need for flexibility are far- 
reaching. For example, career patterns previously 
regarded as stable may have to be abandoned, 
and there may be a need to employ managers as 
consultants on short-term contracts. The concept 
of life-long employment with one employer may 
have to be revised, with consequent implications 
for personnel matters as diverse as training pro- 
grams and superannuation schemes. 

In order to achieve flexibility, a number of 
decisions will probably be called for with regard 
to organisation structure. It may be necessary, for 
example, to break down the organisation into 
smaller units, perhaps run by autonomous, 
Project-type teams. Managers unused to sharing 
authority and responsibility in this way may need 
training in interpersonal skills in order to cope 
with the role ambiguity frequently encountered in 
such teams. It is more likely in times of recession, 

Owever, that top management will seek advice 
on measures that will make for more centralised 
decision making within the organisation. In any 
event, if judgments on such complex matters are 
to take into account their likely consequence 1n 
terms of performance and morale, it is important 
that human resource management issues are given 
as much weight and status by the decision-making 
8roup as financial, production i and marketing 
Considerations. It is the recognition of this view 
that has led to a considerable increase in the num- 

er of personnel directors in British organisations. 


ERT., West Benga 
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Personnel management in Britain: the 
current situation 


It may be expected that, over a period of time, 
changes in the environment of an organisation 
will be reflected to some extent in the relative 
power and status of the various sub-units which 
comprise the concern. Landsberger (1961) for 
example, has pointed out that during the econ- 
omic recession of the 1930s, the emphasis on 
keeping costs down led to increases in the influ- 
ence of finance departments on decision making, 
Similarly, Miles (1980) has shown how, after the 
Second World War, when British firms faced 
enormous demand for their products but a dearth 
of raw materials, this situation led to an improve- 
ment in the relative position of purchasing depart- 
ments. Lawrence and Lorsch (1967) have also re- 
ported their discovery that in effective firms the 
balance of power between various parts of the or- 
ganisation was congruent with the dominant sur- 
vival issue facing the enterprise. It comes as little 
surprise, therefore, to find considerable improve- 
ments in terms of influence, status and rewards of 
personnel departments during the 1970s. 

It has been estimated that in 1981 only 50 per 
cent of personnel managers in the United King- 
dom were members of the Institute of Personnel 
Management. Yet the Institute grew from 10 636 
members in 1969 to 22 624 in 1981 (although it 
should be noted that membership dropped slightly 
to 22 179 in 1982). The IPM has for many years 
administered a comprehensive and demanding 
examination scheme leading to membership, but 
only about 25 per cent of those holding corporate 
membership have gained it by this means. It may 
be concluded, therefore, that the majority of per- 
sonnel managers in Britain have obtained their 
posts largely by experience and training gained 
during their working lives, and not on the basis of 
formal professional training. ; 


Increasing influence of IPM, UK 


During the last decade, the IPM has greatly in- 
creased its influence with such bodies as the 
Department of Employment and the Manpower 
Services Commission. It has not, however, 
achieved a similar degree of success in dealing 
with the media. As the current President, Bob 
Ramsey, has lamented, the voice — let alone the 
face — of the IPM President or appropriate Vice- 
President is still conspicuously absent from news- 
papers and television screens when major indus- 
trial relations or personnel issues are discussed In 
short, although progress has been made, there is 
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still considerable scope for the Institute to increase 
both its visibility and its contribution. _ 

The personnel function has become widely es- 
tablished in the public sector and in almost every 
segment of industry and commerce. With regard 
to its status and influence, a number of studies 
indicate that, while improvements have taken 
place, care should be taken to avoid overstating 
the amount of progress achieved. As Beaumont 
reported recently in this Journal (1983) a survey 
conducted in 1977/78, by the Social Science Re- 
search Council Industrial Relations Research Unit 
at Warwick University, found that in a sample of 
970 establishments, 74 per cent claimed to have 
a director whose specific responsibility was per- 
sonnel and/or industrial relations. The survey 
also revealed that in 46 per cent of the sample, 
there was a person at the highest level of manage- 
ment decision making, within the organisation, 
whose sole responsibility was personnel and/or 
industrial relations. Similar evidence has been 
produced by Arthur Marsh in a study completed 
in 1981. Marsh (1982) found that there had been 
a dramatic increase in the proportion of organis- 
ations with directors having special responsi- 
bilities for employee relations. Interestingly, this 
study also revealed that 65 per cent of the main 
board posts and 54 per cent of the divisional 
board appointments had been created since 1970. 


The typical chief personnel executive 


IPMA members may be interested to learn some- 
thing of the backgrounds, experience and rewards 
of senior personnel managers in the United King- 
dom. Some light on these matters is shed by a 
study (1981) carried out in 1981 by Heidrick and 
Struggles International, a firm of executive search 
consultants. This survey included the heads of the 
personnel function in over 700 major organis- 
ations comprising the 600 largest industrial or- 
ganisations together with the major concerns in 
the service industries, public utilities and local 
government. Results were obtained from 382 
senior personnel executives (53 per cent). The 
study described the “typical chief personnel execu- 
tive as: 

@ A 46 year old married man with two chil- 
dren. It is interesting to note that only 0.5 per 
cent of the sample were female. 

© A graduate and member of the IPM. 69 per 


cent of the sample with graduates, and, of 
these, nearl 


: y a quarter — i.e, 16 per cent of 

the total Spie — held a higher degree. 44 
er cent i 

pei ven ose holding advanced degrees 


or their equivalent. 60 
held membership of ci IPM. sitive 
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@ A person who had been with his present em- 
ployer for eleven years, the last four as the 
personnel director. Nearly half (46 per cent), 
however, had been recruited into their pres- 
ent posts from outside their organisations. | 
A person on the main board reporting di- 
rectly to the chief executive. In the case of 
some American-owned companies, the 
British personnel director reported to the per- 
sonnel specialist located in Europe or the 
USA. 

A person who had worked in personnel for 
two-thirds of his career. Only about one- 
third had confined their management career 
to personnel and most had experience in at 
least one other field. 

A person who had had four employers. It was 
found that less than 12 per cent had never 
moved house for business reasons. 

A person with total earnings (in 1981) of 
£27 S00 (approximately A$46 750), a com- 
pany car, contributory pension scheme, and 
private medical insurance. The average 
basic salary was £25750 (approximately 
A$43 775) and 49 per cent of the sample re- 
ceived some form of additional payment. As 
might be expected, there was a correlation 
between size of organisation and level of re- 
muneration and there were also income dif- 
ferences between the various business sectors. 
Average total earnings ranged from £21 000 
(approximately A$35 700) in utilities and 
local government to £29 500 (approximately 
A$50 150) in fast-moving, consumer goods. 
Upper quartile total earnings ranged from 
£25000 (approximately A$42 500) in 
utilities and local government to £46 000 
(approximately A$78 200) in medium and 
heavy engineering. 

A person with additional management re- 
sponsibilities within the organisation, but 
outside the personnel function (e.g. chair- 
manship of a subsidiary company, responsi- 
bility for other functions such as management 
services). Some 64 per cent of the sample had 
additional duties of this nature. 

A person with little involvement in commun- 
ity affairs. The study noted that all forms of 
external interest were noticeably less preva- 
lent in smaller organisations. 


Changes in function and methods 

The Heidrick and Struggles sample claimed to 
spend about one-third of their time on manpower 
planning and training, and a slightly lower pro- 
portion of it (28 per cent) on pay and collective 
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bargaining. Industrial and staff relations (a separ- 
ate category from pay and collective bargaining in 
this study) accounted for 25 per cent of their time; 
recruitment, 12 per cent; and welfare matters, 6 
per cent. Of the sample, 70 per cent reported that 
there had been a major improvement in their roles 
during the last five years. Significantly, 62 per 
cent also expected to see further changes in the 
personnel function, and in personnel management 
methods in their own organisations, within the 
next five years; and 47 per cent anticipated major 
changes in their own roles. They expected greater 
concern and involvement in such vital areas as: 
the identification and development of top man- 
agement calibre staff; organisational responses to 
technological change; employee involvement; and 
the reduction of unit labour costs. A discernible 
trend in the 1970s, then, was the development of 
the personnel role, from dealing with largely ad- 
ministrative matters, to a point where — in some 
organisations at least — it contributed to the de- 
velopment of corporate strategy- However, the 
limited extent of such a trend is indicated by 
Beaumont who with the Warwick Survey pointed 
out that in only 24 per cent of the 970 firms sam- 
pled were personnel considerations held to be im- 
Portant in decisions on capital investment, and 
that in only 40 per cent of hes were such factors 
considered significant in making major changes in 
production methods. Likewise, Marsh found that 
even in the case of large companies (i.e. those 
with more than 5 000 employees), only 58 per 
cent had full-time personnel directors. A factor 
which may militate against representation of the 
Personnel function at main board level is the rela- 
tive absence of personnel practitioners with the 
appropriate expertise. As Peter Elliott pointed out 
in his paper (1981) to the IPMA National 
Convention in 1981, when a personnel director 
Post in Britain went to executive search, all too 
often it was the same group of respected individ- 
uals who appeared on the short list. 

More recently, however, the situation has be- 
gun to change. With record unemployment levels 
some organisations might be expected to pay less 
attention to their human resources than pre- 
viously. The Industrial Relations Resource Centre 
recently looked at ways in which 40 companies 
were coping with industrial relations during t z 
recession (Beaumont, 1982). It found that half o 
the sample had reduced their personnel activities 
on the grounds that the recession had made their 
employees more compliant and that competent 
staff were readily available. The other 20 com- 
Panies, on the other hand, considered that the re- 
cession provided them with opportunities to pro- 
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ceed with a number of strategic policies in areas 
such as participation and productivity improve- 
ment. The latter group were also those concerned 
with the most successful performance and — pre- 
sumably — the organisations most likely to ben- 
efit from improvements in the general economic 
situation. 


Emerging roles 
A recent paper by David Guest (1981), noted the 
reassessment of national priorities which had oc- 
curred since the Conservative Government took 
office in 1979. Guest reports that Thomason 
(1980) and others have detected a change of out- 
look whereby the belief that national economic 
well-being depends upon solving personnel and 
industrial relations problems is giving way to a 
view that stresses the financial system and the 
need to control money supply. Such a develop- 
ment has affected personnel roles and, in particu- 
lar, the emphasis has shifted from the more stra- 
tegic issues (e.g. management development) 
towards more immediate problems (e.g. redun- 
dancies). Guest proposes that the task of controll- 
ing manpower and manpower planning may be 
important emerging roles for the personnel func- 
tion. Certainly, these tasks require the personnel 
specialist to work closely with top management 
and they also help to make the human resource 
management role a highly visible one. Guest con- 
cludes that the current changes are leading to an 
enhancement of the personnel manager’s post in 
the organisation and also towards a more conven- 
tional management role. He also suggests that the 
latter transition may cause some unease in re- 
lation to professional values. Studies of other 
managerial professionals, such as engineers and 
accountants, have indicated that these groups 
bring to their organisations norms of behaviour 
and standards that are externally determined, and 
that often these factors are important in guiding 
their behaviour. It could well be, therefore, that 
an increase in the “professional” nature of the pers 
sonnel role would serve to distance the personnel 
managers from their colleagues, thereby adding to 
organisational problems rather than reducin 

them. 8 


Some implications for human resource 
management in Australia 

Although it is by no means suggested th 
opments in the management of hum 
in this country will parallel those 
Kingdom, it is apparent that 


at devel- 
an resources 
in the United 
many of the 
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environmental factors which have impinged on 
British concerns in recent years are also affecting 
Australian organisations. It may be expected, for 
instance, that the rate of economic growth in Aus- 
tralia is likely to be minimal over the next decade, 
but that the rate of change will continue at its 
present pace, or even accelerate. The danger in 
these circumstances is that the problems presented 
by a hostile environment will be dealt with by a 
series of ad hoc decisions, which may lead to 
a conflict-ridden industrial relations climate or a 
demoralised workforce. Clearly, such a situation 
presents an enormous challenge and opportunity 
for those concerned with the personnel function, 
for, if they are to survive, organisations will have 
to become more effective in the management of 
human resources. 

The limited data available suggests that at the 
present time the personnel function in, this 
country has not developed as far as in Britain. 
Certainly, salary levels seem to lag behind those in 
the United Kingdom. A survey of IPMA members 
carried out in 1980 (Dredge & Smyth, 1981) for 
example, found that the median salary at that 
time was A$28 400. The more recent 1983 AIM 
National Salary Survey reported a median salary 
of A$30 355 for personnel managers. Chandler 
and Macleod report in their April 1983 survey 
(1983) that, in organisations with turnovers in ex- 
cess of $60 million, the upper quartile salary for 
personnel managers was $48 000, and in those 
with more than 1 500 employees the comparable 
figure was $48 905. However, although these 
figures are generally below those given in the 
1981 Heidrick and Struggles survey, it should be 
borne in mind that the latter covered chief person- 
nel executives and that the average size of organ- 
isations in Britain is very much larger than in Aus- 
tralia. There is indeed some evidence that the 
Australian situation is improving. The 1980 sur- 
vey of IPMA members reported that 87 per cent 
of those who responded claimed that the status of 
personnel management was on the rise. Similarly, 
the 1983 AIM National Salary Survey noted that 
salaries in personnel management and industrial 


relations were increasing at a higher rate than the 
overall pattern. 
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Demand for greater skill 
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an integral member of the top management team, 
he or she will need more than just a high level of 
personnel management expertise. Political skills 
and an appreciation of the technology employed 
by the organisation will be important, as will an 
understanding of a range of other functions such 
as finance, production and marketing! 
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Brian Jessop 


Brian Jessop graduated with a 
He decided to take up a long st 
small twelve-man seafood and 
export markets. Brian became the 
trades” with his work covering such 
The job was challenging and intere 
independence in the very free atmo 
In August 1983 Brian was called into ^ 
was typical of their easy, open relationship). 
“Brian, | am afraid | have a very 
Whatever happens | will see that y 
Meeting with the other shareholders two day 
International. Now, the hard par 
Management team.” 


ou are O.K.” 


Bachelor's degree in Business Administration in December 1981 

anding job offer with his family’s closest friends, the Wilsons. Their 
freshwater products business operated in both the domestic and 
Administration Manager, essentially he was a “jack of all 
different areas as sales forecasting and government relations 
sting and Brian was able to work with a large degree of 
sphere that existed throughout the company. 

led into Keith Wilson's office for a cup of tea and a chat (which 


difficult subject to discuss with you. But first let me Say, that 
said Keith. “Briefly, this is the situation. | had 

s ago and we have decided to merge with Seafoods 

tig that you will become surplus as they are bringing in their aa 
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w days Brian and Keith contacted friends to locate a suitable job for Brian. 
ee, A proprietor of Tasman Engineering (a small agricultural wala tat timy 
called about a vacancy for a Personnel Manage A a amens Brian flew to Wellingto 

i im, a very bluff and autocrat! $ f 
sags ee at ask Roms oa questions about the kind of experience Brian had 
gained in managing a small business operation. It was obvious that Jim was looking for a man 
to fit the image of a “self-made man” to manage the new personnel function. The srl 
plant employed fifty-four skilled tradesmen, while in the assembly operation there were 12 
unskilled workers. All the personnel work had been carried out by the Company Secretary. 
However, there was now a need to upgrade the personnel function. As an introduction to the 
business, Jim gave Brian a detailed orientation of the total production operation. Later, as Brian 
prepared to leave, Jim said “I am sure there is a place for you with us, Brian, if you want to accept 

” Brian was elated. 
te ATU ee Helen arrived in Wellington in September 1983 and were given a room in 
the Green Heron Hotel. Brian met Jim Austin for lunch and was pleased with the way he and 
Helen were treated. Mary Austin took Helen into town and told her that Jim was very keen on 
Brian as the “man to set up the people function”. Mary cautioned that Jim was expecting great 
things from Brian and that Brian would have to do a lot of selling to convince the management 
of the need for a separate personnel function. Helen relayed this to Brian, and added "Jim is in 
Dad's Rotary Club and he has a reputation as a tough operator who believes in giving his men 
lots of rope and then pulling them up with a jerk if they haven't performed.” 

That evening Brian received a call from Jim stating that there was a management meeting 
consisting of all department heads in two days’ time. The conversation continued: 

Jim | think it's a good time to make your debut, Brian, and you will sink or swim on this one. 

Brian What form will my debut take, Jim? 

Jim | think our guys are sceptical of this new function and they want to be sure of it before 
they admit you to the club. Knowledge is power, so let's give them some — a presen- 
tation entitled “The Role of the Personnel Manager in Tasman Engineering". 

Brian OK, Jim, I'll do my best. 
Jim Fine, my boy. Let’s get the show on the road. 


Brian replaced the phone knowing that his Armageddon had arrived earlier than expected. 
He wondered what he was going to say and how he was going to say it. 


Discussion questions 
1. Isa “sink or swim” approach the best way to introduce a new employee to an organisation? 
2. What immediate problems does Brian face in introducing the new personnel function? How 
can he try to overcome them? 
A What are the long-term problems that Brian faces? How can he try to overcome them? 


lf you were Jim, how would you handle the establishment of the new personnel function and 
the hiring of a personnel manager? 
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Policy dilemma 


In 1950 Peter Walker established a successful agricultural chemicals business. Knowing the 
problems that farmers had with crop control, and foreseeing the growth of new farm develop- 
ment, he capitalised on a reputation for quality and service. 

The company’s products became widely known in Australia and New Zealand, and continued 
to command an ever-increasing share of the market. Research facilities were improved, and new 
staff recruited. Marketing expanded as did the other functions. However, there was no great 
change in manufacturing as the bulk of the products were simply repacked from imported bulk 
supplies. 

In the 1960s, when world deman 
company to find additional capital to 


a 45 per cent shareholding. i in . 3 A 
The local company now became subject to “international influence”. Part of the change 


involved personnel policy. In the past, there had been no overall coordination of such things as 


selection and training activities or salary and benefit administration. 
The result was that ad hoc policies and practices had been applied by management through- 


out the company. For example, the provision of a company car depended almost entirely upon 
an individual's negotiating ability. 
Joan Smith, aged thirty-eight, who ha 


d for food production increased, it became necessary for the 
finance its rapid growth. As a result, a large US firm bought 


d been the Number Two in the personnel department 
of a large international company for several years, took over as Personnel Manager. Joan was 
a skilled personnel practitioner. She had qualified as a chemist at University but had moved away 
from laboratory work in her mid-twenties. She was active In outside personnel activities and was 
held in high regard by other members of the personnel profession. Her first brief was to “upgrade 


and rationalise the personnel function”. 


Discussion questions | 
1. How should Smith approach “professionalising” the personne activity? 
2. Indicate possible wae of resistance to professionalisation? 


“I want an accountant” 


i facturing firms in the United Ki 

Ashwo a, one of the largest chemical manu s ed Kingdom. 
was pt a sed company that was ae va ie pidi ou i eon ra ag 

in th j ? end of the war. It 1a expan fabiely oyver the: Years and had 
fetes so path around the world, inoltaing “untae and nN Zealand] 

Seven main subsidiaries. The sales turnover T E a. the e oa millio in 1975 to 

NZ$180 million i ast year, due to aggressi i J company for the 

New EEn wre Y hwo Chemicals Australia. As would be expected, staff transfers 
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between Australia and New Zealand were frequent and were seen as essential by the UK head 
“She Now Zealand company employed a totel of 1200 of whom 95 per oent were New 
Zamane: Ivan Macintosh was sent from Australia to replace o reing a pennies sey 
i i anagement group in Australia. He had worked long 
ee, E fio E] DENET as Sno the most highly regarded functions in the 
ea a e dcated at Melbourne University where he majored in accountancy. After 

KEN i ined Ashworths as a junior accountant. He worked in this position for about three 
graduation ce was transferred to New Zealand to take a more responsible job. j 
year GERS 20 ears he had been with Ashworth, Ivan had had several international moves 
BE Re alte eking forward to returning to Auckland and to developing the New Zealand 

i i ndard. 
personnel finete oe o a everyone aware of the benefits of introducing changes in the 
ns Iet mane While a member of the senior management group, Ivan was not a director 
pet uit id see that there might be a problem with the status of the personnel function. 
et Sanoo Ivan was working in his office when he was visited by Ted Dodds, the Finance 
A He suggested to Ted that he should hire one more University graduate because he had 
discovered from glancing through the list of people who had left the office recently that three had 
one from the Accounting Department. One had been transferred to Wellington, another had been 
Sorold to Australia and the third had left the organisation. 

Ted disagreed saying that they were just coping with the two new graduates they had and 
that he didn't see the need for another. Since Ivan had been there for only three weeks, he felt 
that he would let this ride because, as far as he had gathered, Ted's attitude was one generally 
held by a number of top management. 

Ivan decided, soon after, that it was time to impress upon management just how important 
it was to have a manpower plan implemented. He initially wanted a list of everyone working for 
the company with information on their work history, qualifications, performance ratings, etc. 

He approached George Greenburg, the Managing Director, with his idea and the request was 
all but laughed at. He was told that it would be mentioned at the next board meeting but 
Greenburg said that the department supervisors knew who was working for them and the quali- 
fications they had, and that there was really no reason to duplicate that information. Ivan left 
Greenburg's office worrying about how he was going to overcome this resistance to a simple 
change. 

Some three months later, he was sitting at his desk when Ted appeared at the door. The 
following conversation took place: 

“Ivan, I've got a problem in the department. One of my senior accountants, John Smith, has 
taken a transfer for family reasons and | just can't replace the junior accountant who has taken 
his place. Everything was running smoothly while John was here but now the department is at 


sixes and sevens. Worse we have all the preparation of the annual report coming up. Can you 
get someone from one of the other departments?” 
“I'm terribly sorry, 


Ted, | wouldn't know who was who in the various departments. You'd 
better go and ask the department supervisors or Mr Greenburg. I'm only the Personnel Manager.” 


Discussion questions 

1. What could Ivan Macintosh have done to facilitate the d 

2. What was the attitude of th 

3. What should Macintosh d 
personnel function? 


i evelopment of a manpower plan? 
e senior management towards the personnel function? 


O now if he is to be successful in establishing a professional 
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Staffing the 
organisation 
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Getting the Right New Employee * 


Richard Rudman 


Staff Development Officer 
Challenge Corporation 
New Zealand 


The correct recruitment and selection of new em- 
Ployees is just as important as finding the apai 
person for the job. Obviously, the two are linke! 
although in practice this does not always appear 
to be the case. For a great many reasons, smaller 
firms tend to place less emphasis on recruitment 
and selection methods and techniques than larger 
companies do. As a result, they put less effort into 
ensuring that they get the right new worker, een 
though correct selection of staff is more inportan 
is the small organisation than it agn p> 
arge. few manage: a 
NEEE effect that careful sae 
Mop of new recruits can have on industria 
relations within the firm. 3 
It can be wasteful and sometimes harmful nar 
to take trouble with recruitment and selection of 
staff. After all, labour costs are ingreastos y i 
Coming a major part of a firm’s total expen ee 
and no manager would choose a new ma hine 
without thorough investigation and conside: 


i | 
avoided, however, if managers of small fir TER 


willing to adopt, not elaborate techniques, 


systematic approach based on quite simple 
methods. 

You may be inclined to think that new recruits 
can be dismissed if they turn out to be unsuitable 
However, this can prove costly, and involves: _ 

@ the cost of recruiting and training replace- 
ments; 

@ lower efficiency due to the time taken for new 
employees to become fully productive; 

@ the disruptive effect of staff changes on both 
work flow and morale; 

@ management time to interview, select and 
train replacements, as well as the possibilit 
of trade union approaches claiming that she 
dismissal of the previous employee was unj 
tified. Just 
Thoughtless placing of an individual in a ; b 

for which he is unsuitable, and from which  h 
soon resigns or is dismissed, can also har £ 


P m his 
her future job prospects. or 
ee A 

* Reprinted with permission from Manufacturer, June 1977.9, >> 
S 77, pp. 22-3, 
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As with other things, the special problems 
which smaller firms have in the area of recruit- 
ment and selection seem to stem from three basic 
features of such organisations. First, there is the 
small size of the firm and its scale of operation. 
Then there are those which derive from the lim- 
ited resources, of various kinds, which small ce 
panies have at their disposal in geet 
larger firms. Thirdly, there are those pro a 
which arise out of the particular styles ani 
philosophies which make small firma fic a 
The major problem facing the small firm is t 
relative infrequency with which it has to recruit or 
replace staff. Large firms are constantly ye 
and selecting, and in this way build up a bank o 
experiences m standards on which to base their 

d choices. 
mepo the larger firm may have access to 
sophisticated personnel techniques such as apti- 
tude tests which can be used to assist in the selec- 
tion of new employees. Very few small companies 
are in this position, nor do they have the resources 
or the information to make use of such techniques 
where they exist in agencies outside the firm itself. 
The further aspect of this situation is that each 
selection decision in the smaller firm tends to be 
unique, and thus cannot adequately be made in 
reference to some abstract occupational profile or 
statistical set. There is one more factor which re- 
lates directly to the size of the enterprise. In each 
small firm, each individual appointment may be 
more crucial to the survival of the company than 
just another recruit in the large organisation. A 
single mistake may lead to real trouble long before 
its consequences have been realised or corrective 
action can be taken. 

It is this type of vulnerability of the small firm 
which gives greatest justification to the argument 
in favour of using systematic recruitment and 
selection techniques. There is an element of un- 
certainty in all personnel selection work. Uncer- 
tainty combined with size can put the small unit 
at a telling disadvantage. 

Another problem rising directly from size is 
the limited extent to which smaller companies can 
rationalise or organise their personnel recruitment 
and selection work. Far from being the function 
ofa specialist department, it becomes one more 
responsibility for the company secretary or ac- 
countant. The company secretary who is called 
upon only occasionally to recruit and select a new 
staff member may, because of a lack of method or 
technique, spend a disproportionate amount of 
professional time on what should be a routine de- 
cision. He will be inclined to treat each situation 
or problem as a new problem. 
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Together with this lack of resources goes a 
probable lack of expertise. If it is the job of ai 
company secretary or accountant to recruit an 
select new staff, what chance is there that he will 
have been trained for the role? In a situation 
where there are competing priorities, it seems un- 
likely that time will have been devoted to improve 
or ensure competence in skills that are used only 
occasionally. 

Moreover, the picture of the company sec- 
retary spending too much time on what should be 
a relatively routine decision assumes that he has 
time to spend on the decision at all. The danger 
is that other time pressures may force him into 
making a hasty or an arbitrary decision. 

Small firms face other problems because of 
their size. Perhaps the most important of these is 
the lack of personnel who are capable of being 
promoted. Although smaller companies do seem 
to fill many of their vacancies from existing staff, 
they do face a lack of choice because of the size 
of the staff. 

Coupled with this is the lack of training facili- 
ties or expertise, and this may force the smaller 
company to buy in skills and knowledge from 
outside rather than train existing staff to take 
more demanding or responsible positions within 
the firm. 

This, of course, may lead to loss of morale 
among those who might see themselves being 
passed over for promotion, with consequent ad- 
verse effects on employee relations generally. 

The other major resources problems for the 
small firm arise from a general inability to com- 
pete in remuneration terms with the large com- 
pany. There are no really useful statistics on this 
point in New Zealand, but it would seem reason- 
able to assume that smaller companies are less 
able or likely to offer the same range of salary and 
fringe benefits, not to mention Opportunities, as 
the larger company can do. 

Thus, because it is less competitive in terms of 
remuneration, career progression, prestige and 
range of products, or sophistication of equipment 
and management, the smaller firm will find very 
real difficulties in attracting the best applicants. 

There is also the problem of attracting some- 
one to fill a post which involves several roles, each 
of which would be undertaken by a specialist in 
larger Organisations. People with an appropriate 
combination of qualifications and experiences may 
be very difficult to find and attract: then again, the 
small firm may well be looking for an incompat- 
ible and non-existent mixture of attributes, 

Finally, Points of style and philosophy may 
work against the small firm when it joins the 
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recruitment race. Because they tend to be less 
tightly organised and compartmentalised than 
larger firms, the small company is more likely to 
be affected by the individual styles and attitudes 
of its staff. 

This is not necessarily a bad thing, but it can 
lead to problems. 

But what it can mean is that personality fac- 
tors should play a more central role in the selec- 
tion criteria and decision making of the small 
company than questions of knowledge or experi- 
ence in a formal sense. However, personality fac- 
tors are those attributes of the candidate which 
are least open to accurate assessment and predic- 
tion, especially if the interviewer is not skilled or 
Practised at his task. 

The small company manager, possessed of 
some idiosyncratic flair or style, should be cau- 
tious not to apply this to decisions about person- 
nel. None of us is an infallible judge of character. 

The other resources difficulty is the tendency 
for small firms not to spend money on recruit- 
ment advertising, but to rely on word of mouth or 
Personal contact to bring the potential new em- 
ployee to the factory or office door. Advertising 
Costs or employment agency fees may appear high 
in relation to a total budget, but they can prove 
worthwhile in the long term. 

If all this seems rather depressing, it should be 
remembered that the small firm also has some 
advantages when it comes to recruitment and 
selection, 

_ First, the small size of the unit can be attract- 
Ive to people who are seeking more flexibility, less 
regimentation, and perhaps the opportunity to 
use their creative or entrepreneurial flair. This, of 
Course, should not be used as an excuse to avol 
fining the requirements of a particular job, nor 
as a reason to let the new employee have his head. 

Secondly, the person who has to make the 
selection, even if it is only one of the company 
Secretary’s thirty roles, is likely to be much closer 
to the actual job than would be a personnel officer 
in a large organisation. The selector may even 

ave done the job himself at some stage, but will 
certainly have a taste for the flavour of the work 
and an idea of its good and bad points. 

e will also be in a position to know the 
People with whom the new recruit will be work- 
ing, and thus to assess personal compatibility. 

But these are unmeasurable and unsystematic 
advantages which could be greatly enhanced by 
the addition of selection methods and techniques. 

€ remainder of this article will outline some 
Steps which smaller companies can take to make 
their recruitment and selection more effective. 
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However, little of this will be worthwhile un- 
less the company is prepared to make some con- 
scious decisions about its policies and attitudes 
towards staff as both its most valuable and one of 
its most costly resources. 

The first step, then, may well be to develop a 
company policy towards staff recruitment and 
selection. This may contain a statement of the im- 
portance with which the firm regards its man- 
power, its attitude towards buying in expertise 
rather than developing existing staff, its feelings 
about formal qualifications and other factors 
important to selection. 

The company will also need to establish how 
it is going to handle recruitment and selection, 
and whose responsibility it is. There is a definite 
advantage in having one person coordinate the 
whole process, including the making of outside 
contacts, the arranging and conducting of inter- 
views, and the confirmation of appointment or 
advice to unsuccessful applicants. 

That person should also be responsible for en- 
suring that a simple job description (outlining 
duties, responsibilities, contacts, conditions and 
remuneration) and a companion employee speci- 
fication (the job’s requirements in terms of physi- 
cal make-up, educational and occupational at- 
tainments, general intelligence, special aptitudes, 
interests, personality, and home circumstances) 
are drawn up in writing and checked by at least 
two people before any applicants are sought. 

As part of the overall policy, there should be 
consideration of promoting from within before 
seeking external applicants. This can have im- 
portant effects on employee morale and relations. 
But if the decision is to go outside, then the merits 
of newspaper advertising and using employment 
agencies should be weighed up. 

Consideration might also be given to provid- 
ing those who will be involved with interviewing 
and selection some training in these skills. There 
are various short courses available through 
agencies such as the Technical Institutes and a 
number of useful books on these subjects which 
experienced personnel managers might be willing 
to loan or refer to you. 

Perhaps the most important step is to ensure 
that each new staff member receives proper induc- 
tion and training from the moment he or she joins 
the firm. 

Finally, as with all management procedures, 
there needs to be regular follow up to ensure that 
the selection process is working effectively and 
that the right people are in fact being matched to 
the right jobs. 
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Is Your Selection Technique Effective? * 


Richard Rudman 


Staff Development Officer 
Challenge Corporation 
New Zealand 


It is important for good staff relations and per- 
formance in the small firm to have an organised 
yet simple approach to the recruitment and selec- 
tion of new employees. No company manager 
should underestimate the disruptive effect that the 
choice of the wrong newcomer can have on a 
smoothly functioning work group. | ? 

And this is perhaps more noticeable in the 
smaller establishment where a less formal and 
more “family” atmosphere is likely to exist. The 
advantages of systematically planning for and an- 
ticipating the labour force needs of the company 
must be emphasised. If this has been done, the 
whole process of recruitment and selection be- 
comes very much easier. It may also be less dis- 
ruptive since there will be no last-minute panics to 
find someone by next Monday to operate the 
machine which the departing worker has been 
manning. 

But even so, each firm should decide how it 
will do its recruiting and selecting, and whose res- 
ponsibility it is. Without someone to coordinate 
the process, there is a very real chance that what 
should be a careful and systematic decision for the 
company and its staff will become a rushed and 
ad hoc pick by whichever manager happens to 
have time. The first step is to check that you really 
do need the new employee. Perhaps the work has 
changed so much that the job does not really exist 
any more. That sort of situation may have caused 
sufficient frustration to cause the previous em- 
ployee to leave. And it may have the same effect 
on anyone else brought in to do that job. 

Then again, is it a job which an existing em- 
ployee could do, perhaps with a little training, 
thus creating another vacancy which might be 
easier to fill, and also showing that there are pros- 
pects for development and promotion within the 
company? What effect might that have on staff 
relations? 

Make sure, also, that you have a realistic pic- 
ture of the main duties and responsibilities of the 
job, the working conditions, hours and pay, and 
some idea of what sort of person you are seeking. 


That information can most readily be ob- 
tained from the immediate supervisor of the job 
and from people who are doing the work con- 
cerned or who have done it in the past. Existing 
employees who are asked about jobs which are to 
be filled and about the kind of person they like to 
work with must realise that the company cares 
about the relations between management and em- 
ployees, and amongst the employees themselves. 

Any textbook on personnel management will 
provide detailed information if you want to draw 
up full job descriptions and person specifi- 
cations. . . But the small firm may feel there is no 
need to be that sophisticated. Really there is, if 
only to the extent of having a list of the job’s key 
duties and the characteristics you are seeking in 
the new employee. These can be listed under 
headings like physical demands, educational level 


or intelligence, special skills or experience, and 
so on. 


Getting the applicants 


There are innumerable ways of attracting job ap- 
plicants: newspaper advertising, notices in shops 
or public places, the Department of Labour’s Em- 
ployment Service, employment agencies, schools 
and other educational bodies, etc. The smaller 
firm may want, however, to make use of its exist- 
ing employees as recruiters. 

Very often, the staff already employed in an 
organisation just happen to know someone who 
is looking for a position of the sort you have to 
fill. There can be dangers in this, especially if you 
take someone else’s word that the applicant is 
right for the job. An existing employee’s rec- 
ommendation is no substitute for your own care- 
ful examination and interview of the 
suitability for the job. 


But at least one person must have a re 
favourable 


applicant’s 


l asonably 
view of your company as an employer, 


i 


* Reprinted with permission from Manufacturer, July 1977, pp. 28-9 
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and for that matter so must the existing staff 
member. 

Whatever recruitment medium you choose, re- 
member that the objective is to attract people who 
suit the job vacancy you have. So be as open and 
as informative as possible. The more detail you 
give, the greater chance of getting suitable appli- 
cants and the less time you will spend interview- 
ing the unsuitable. 

Be cautious, however, about giving details of 
pay rates and other benefits especially in news- 
paper advertisements. New Zealand employers’ 
associations ask their members not to advertise 
wage rates, since these are very often used by 
unions and other employees as arguments for pay 
increases on ground of precedent. You may be on 
the receiving end of such a demand some time. 
_ _ At some stage, you will want to get as much 
information as possible about the applicants. Ap- 
plication forms come in many styles and in differ- 
ent degrees of detail and complexity. It is helpful 
to have information about applicants recorded in 
a systematic way: don’t rely on your memory to 
differentiate between those people who came for 
Interview. a 

The important point is that only relevant in- 
formation should be sought and recorded. Very 
seldom does a person’s father’s occupation have 
any relevance whatsoever for a job, but there are 
application forms in use which request that sort of 

etail. 
Four main types of informatio 
personal particulars, e.g. name, address, age; 
work experience, e.g- the last three jobs; 
education and training record; T 
other relevant information, €-8- special job- 
related experience. 
_ A good test of whether information is relevant 
is to compare it against the items in the job des- 
cription and person specification. 


n are needed: 


PWN 


The employment interview 
When it comes to interviewing, 
nately no real substitute for experience. The small 
company manager is unlikely to be doing suf- 
ficient recruiting and selecting of new staff to have 

ad very much practice, and may be as nervous In 
the interview situation as the applicants. 


there is unfortu- 
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It is important to remember that the interview 
has a two-fold purpose: to find out whether the 
applicant is suitable for the particular job, and to 
give the applicant information about the firm and 
the position which is vacant. 

But remember also that the interview will very 
likely be the applicant’s first contact with the 
firm. First impressions cannot be postponed, and 
the feeling that the applicant gets about the com- 
pany from the receptionist and from the inter- 
viewer will largely determine his or her attitude to 
the job itself. 

Thus it is essential that the interview be free 
of interruptions and that it be as relaxed as poss- 
ible. Put the applicant at ease and information 
will probably be more forthcoming. The inter- 
viewer must be punctual: excuses about sudden 
crises needing your attention will not impress the 
potential recruit about the firm’s efficiency, nor 
do anything to reduce the anxiety which everyone 
feels when approaching an employment inter- 
view. 

Aim for a conversational approach and atmos- 
phere, rather than fire out a series of questions 
requiring only a “yes” or “no” answer. The aim is 
to find out as much as possible about each appli- 
cant and you want a deeper impression than one 
based on facts alone. So let the applicant do the 
talking and try to avoid taking pages of notes 
That will put the person off, and also reduce your 
chance of listening and joining the conversation 
But do write an assessment of each applicant once 
the interview is finished. 

Regardless of who actually conducts the inter- 
views, it is important for team-building and em- 
ployees’ confidence in the selection decision that 
the direct supervisor be involved in the final 
choice, preferably having talked with the candi- 
date before the decision is taken. This may sound 
obvious, but there are still many factories and 
other work places where the supervisor meets the 
new employee when he or she is brought down to 
the shop floor by the personnel officer or whoever 
did the selection. 

Having made the decision, the successful ap- 
plicant should be advised as soon as possible and 
be given information about starting time and 
date. Equally, unsuccessful candidates should be 
informed. That sort of courtesy is valuable for 
both your staff and your public relations, 
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Question time 


Job selection interviews often fail because the in- 
terviewer asks routine questions about experience 
and qualifications which reveal little about the 
real interests, abilities, and capacities of the appli- 
cant. Pleasant, routine questions about the appli- 
cant’s background may put both interviewer and 
interviewee at ease. Questions like “I see you went 
to Waikikamukau High School. Did you know 
old Shorty Bates?” or “Do you get in much golf at 
weekends?” are time-wasting and unrevealing. 

The following questions will not tell you 
much about an applicant’s skills and experience, 
but the answers to them should tell you some- 
thing about the applicant as a person. 
And . . . personality factors may be a very import- 
ant influence on recruitment decisions in the 
smaller company. 


1. Why do you think you would like to work for 
our company? (Shows if applicant has been 
sharp enough to find out anything about 
firm, and whether information is accurate.) 

2. Do you know anything about our line of 
business? What can you tell me about textiles 

or construction or printing or engineering or 
whatever? (Will show if applicant has done 
any homework, or whether he or she is just 
bluffing. But don’t get into an argument!) 

- What activities were you involved in at 
school or university? Which ones did you en- 
Joy most? (Answers can indicate if applicant 
mixes well, or prefers group activities to in- 
dividual pursuits.) 

4. What are all the things you do in your present 
job? (Useful as indication of how well appli- 
cant can think “on his feet”, as it were, and 
marshal thoughts. May also tell how well he 
or she will relate to the new job.) 


5. What do you do in your spare time? (Shows 
breadth of interest.) 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
1S. 


. What are your greatest strengths? (May show 


if applicant is a braggart.) 


. And your weaknesses? (Will show if he is self- 


critical.) 


- Why did you leave (or why are you wanting 


to leave) your present job? (May show if 
there were personality clashes. Watch for 
signs of bitterness. Or signs of ambitions 
which your firm may not be able to meet.) 


- What do you think you have to offer us? (Can 


bring some interesting responses. May also 
indicate to applicant that firm is interested in 
what contribution he can make.) 

Are you eager to please? (Can show if appli- 
cant is a yes man.) 

What is the most difficult thing you have ever 
tackled? The most gratifying? (Some of the 
answers may stun you. But can show how 
high some people set their sights, how 
people-sensitive they are, and how they see 
their priorities.) 

Now tell me about yourself in your own 
words. What sort of person are you? (Help 
applicant to open up and talk about himself.) 
What would you say are your best qualities? 
What do people praise you for? (Can indicate 
modesty, but also whether applicant is aware 
of how he is regarded by other people.) 
What do people criticise you for? (May bring 
Out personality traits.) 

Why should we offer you a job? (After this 
line of questioning, the applicant may be 
wondering whether he would want you to 
offer him the position. But that’s only because 
every other interviewer has merely asked 


standard questions about age, education, 
family, skills, and experience. Your questions 
should 


have shown your firm to be interested 


in its people, and an interesting place to 
work.) 
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Role of Psychological Tests in the 


Selection Process * 


Peter Saul 


Senior Consultant 
Chandler & Macleod Consultants Pty Ltd 
Sydney 


Debate about the value of psychological testing in 
the personnel selection process is often coloured 
by strong emotion. Some managers and personnel 
professionals reject testing as being a giant 
swindle, perpetrated by psychologists and con- 
sultants. Others accept testing as the sole basis for 
momentous decisions affecting people’s lives, 
often to the extent of blindly ignoring other types 
of relevant information. y 

Some companies are virtually forced into 
using psychological testing in order to reduce the 
size of large pools of applicants for positions. 
However, an increasing number of Australian 
companies are carefully evaluating the worth of 
psychological testing in their particular situations. 

The Human Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Productivity carried out a survey 1n 1978 
of the recruitment, selection and induction prac- 
tices of medium-sized Australian companies. This 
survey revealed that 20 per cent of companies 
used psychological tests as part of their selection 
procedures. As has been confirmed by surveys 
carried out in the United States, the incidence 
of test users is significantly higher among large 
organisations. . i 

This paper suggests various ways in eies 
psychological tests (of intelligence, aptit es, 
knowledge/skill attainment, interests and tem- 
perament) can be used in each of the paon 
Stages of the selection process to reduce the areas 
of subjective judgment and improve the overa 
quality of selection decisions. 


Making the decision to recruit l 7 
First stage in the selection process 1S the ae 
to fill a newly created or vacant position from 
ase the organisation or by recruiting someone 
rom outside. ; 
Organisations which have developed an inven- 
tory of their human resources are In a stronger 


position than those that have not to make the 
right decision about filling a position from inside 
or outside the organisation. Human resource in- 
ventories, of course, need not include psychologi- 
cal test data, but certainly such data does form an 
important part of the “talent banks” of a number 
of Australian companies. 

Indicators of future potential and appropriate 
career paths can be included in a computerised 
personnel file thus enabling a company to easily 
identify individuals who would be suited for pro- 
motion or transfer to vacancies that occur, 

The use of comprehensive human resource in- 
ventories will increase as Australian companies 
start to keep an account of their human resources 
in the same way that they have traditionally done 
for their financial and material resources. 


Developing an up-to-date job description and 
person specification 


The next stage in the selection process involves 
the preparation or review of the job description 
for the position to be filled and the development 
of a set of specifications defining the desired 
characteristics of the person who will be perform- 
ing the job. 

Carefully developed and properly validated in- 
struments (e.g. questionnaires) exist for use in the 
process of job analysis and preparing job specifi- 
cations. These instruments are just as relevant to 
this discussion on psychological testing as the 
many so-called “tests” of interests, attitudes and 
temperament. 

These measuring instruments would perhaps 
be better called descriptive inventories or ques- 
tionnaires, the label “test” being reserved for those 
instruments employing questions or other activi- 
ties where there is a definite tight or wrong 


* Reprinted with permission from Rydges LINI, 6.1980, pp. 106-10 
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answer. Nevertheless, for the purposes of this 
paper, the term “psychological testing” shall refer 
to all measures of human behaviour or its deter- 
minants. ‘ 

Performance on the job, like all behaviour, is 
a function of characteristics of the individual con- 
cerned in interaction with characteristics in the 
individual’s environment. “Psychological testing” 
can provide us with valuable information about 
both these classes of behavioural determinants. 
Objective, systematic measures of the require- 
ments and demands of the job are clearly relevant 
to this second stage of the selection process. 

Psychological testing of individuals is also 
relevant to the second stage of the selection pro- 
cess. This can be illustrated by the recent experi- 
ence of a leading business equipment supplier. 
This company had been a regular user of psycho- 
logical testing for selection purposes over a num- 
ber of years and had consequently built up a bank 
of test data on people in certain types of positions 
within their organisation. 

By analysing this data together with measures 
of performance of people in these positions, the 
company was able to identify those attributes 
which distinguished high performers from those 
whose performance in the job was average or 
worse. 

This knowledge enabled the company to 
develop detailed specifications of the sort of appli- 
cant that selection interviewers should be looking 
for when trying to fill this type of position. 

Since it started using psychological testing in 
the selection process the rate of staff turnover in 
this company has dropped by around 40 per cent. 


Moreover, the productivity of the workforce has 
doubled. 


y generated by the 
m, but I have seen 
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example, if data analyses have revealed that the 
successful people in a particular position are 
highly task oriented, detail-minded people, with 
low social needs, then you might stress in job ad- 
vertising the opportunities to work independently 
on projects requiring accurate attention to detail. 
You would also try to avoid broad generalis- 
ations when describing the job and give the sort 
of specific details which potentially successful 
candidates are likely to be looking for. 


Screening of job applicants 


Objective, systematic measures (“psychological 
test data”) of the job requirements and of people 
who have previously proven themselves successful 
in similar positions can obviously be of assistance 
in helping an organisation to screen out those ap- 
plicants who are worthy of further consideration. 

Moreover, in situations where large numbers 
of applicants have been attracted for advertised 
Positions, psychological testing of groups of ap- 
plicants is an efficient and economical method for 
selecting people for interviews or other more in- 

epth coriatlerartoni for specific positions. For 
example, several Australian light engineering 
companies use a test of manual dexterity recently 
developed by my company, for screening out 
potentially successful apprentices and process 
workers. 

As previously described, human resource in- 
ventories incorporating psychological test data 
can be an efficient and economical way for organ- 
isations to identify people already in the organis- 
ation who may be suitable for promotion or 
transfer to a vacant position. 


Interviewing selected applicants 


When an organisation builds its person specifi- 
cation around psychological test data derived 
from people who have performed effectively in 
similar positions, as well as from an analysis of 
the requirements of the job, then it is possible to 
include in the training of selection interviewers 
guidelines as to the key questions which should be 
asked during the selection interview. 

For example, knowing that the potentially 
successful applicant is likely to be a highly ener- 
getic person with strong interpersonal skills and 
the flexibility (both intellectually and tempera- 
mentally) to adapt quickly to interruptions and 
changing job demands enables the selection inter- 
viewer to manage the interview such that each 
candidate's likely strengths and weaknesses in 
these areas can be brought to light. Level of en- 
ergy, for instance, could be gauged from ques- 
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tioning each applicant about the sort of leisure 
time activities or sports they engage in. 

A candidate’s level of flexibility could be 
gauged by questioning designed to discover the 
number of changes in job responsibilities to which 
the person has had to adapt. The candidate’s feel- 
ings about changes or interruptions in his work 
could also be probed. 


Selecting the successful applicant 
A typical battery of psychological tests as used by 
my company would include tests covering the fol- 
lowing content areas: 

@ intelligence; 

® specific aptitudes; 

@ occupational interests; 

@ temperament. 

The first two sets of tests help determine 
whether the person can do the job, while the 
second two sets of tests help determine whether he 
will do it (given a specified job situation and type 
of supervision). The specific combination of tests 
and descriptive inventories which would be given 
to any particular individual would depend, in 
Part, upon the nature of the position applied for 
and upon the applicant’s previous experience with 
Psychological tests. ; , 

It is worth emphasising at this point that 
Psychological tests can create more problems than 
they solve if used by people who are not properly 
qualified. I know of one Sydney organisation 
which uses a number of aptitude tests to help it 
select process workers, and when I inquired about 
the norms they were using I was simply told by 
the personnel officer that, “Mr X, the personnel 
manager who introduced this test several years 


ago, told me that 150 was a pretty good score, 
and we just use that”. Just what benefit this com- 
Pany is deriving from the administration of these 
tests is completely unknown. | f 
Another common problem is for psychological 
test results to be labelled “good” or “bad”. The 
relevant issue is whether the person’s results show 
that he or she is suitable for the particular pos- 
ition. Obviously, any given pattern of results 
could be d as desirable in the case of 
somebody applying for one position and ance: 
able in that same person applying for a completely 
ifferent position; e.g. a self-sacrificing, sympat! 1 
etic and idealistic person may make a good socia 
worker, but a lousy sales representative ad 
Organisations considering using psychologica 
tests on a regular basis should investigate the a - 
idity of potentially relevant tests 1n their particular 
Circumstances. For instance, it may not be necess- 
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ary to give certain tests to all job applicants. A test 
of intelligence may be of little predictive value in 
a selection situation where the requirements of the 
job demand that the successful applicant have a 
Ph.D. 

Tests of interests and temperament may be in- 
appropriate in a highly structured production line 
situation where minimal job training is required 
and where there is a plentiful supply of process 
workers waiting to fill any vacancies that may 
arise from individuals leaving because they are 
unsuitable. 

Like any other business decision, the decision 
whether to use psychological testing in the selec- 
tion process should be based upon an objective 
assessment of the costs and benefits involved. Of 
course, it is extremely difficult to measure some of 
the costs and benefits involved, but a genuine 
attempt to do so can often benefit organisations 
who otherwise might not systematically assess the 
elements of their selection process with a view to 
really determining just what it is they are lookin 
for in the people they recruit. 8 


After appointment 


Once the successful appointee has accepted the 
position, then I believe it is important that the 
results of any psychological test that he or she 
may have undertaken be reviewed with them. I 
believe that this review process is best carried out 
after the person has been on the job for several 
months, so that the test results can be discussed 
in relation to the person’s perception of the new 
position and of the way in which he is adjusting 
to it. 

Individual strengths and weaknesses can be 
discussed in an impersonal, problem-solving man- 
ner, designed to give the individual greater insight 
into the stresses and opportunities likely to be 
encountered in the position and what he or she 
should try to do in order to perform more 
effectively. 

This feedback process should only be under- 
taken by someone who is trained to do it in a way 
likely to motivate a constructive reaction on the 
part of the particular person concerned. 


Assessing the effectiveness of the selection process 


The validity of any psychological tests used in the 
selection process can be investigated by relatin 

test results (and the professional judgments Da 4 
on them) to relevant criterion measures such a 

those of job performance, absenteeism fen T 
rate of promotion, etc. Validity studies published 
by my organisation (e.g. see [“Prediction of Job 
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Performance Using Psychological Appraisal Test- 
ing: A Validity Study”] by Noel Braun and 
Michael Knoche in the November 1978 issue of 
Australian Psychologist) show that professional 
interpretations of the psychological test data and 
other personnel data that we collect on job appli- 
cants are accurate in predicting job success. 

As well as ensuring that the tests we use can 
be shown to be related to effectiveness in the job, 
organisations may be increasingly required by 
legislation to demonstrate that any selection tech- 
niques they use do not discriminate unfairly 
against certain groups of job applicants. 


A summary of potential problems and weaknesses 
in psychological testing for personnel selection 


1. A test may be unreliable or invalid in the par- 
ticular situation in which it is used. Just be- 
cause a particular test is an effective predictor 
in one situation does not mean that it will 
contribute anything to the process of selecting 
people for a completely different situation. 

2. Test users may place undue importance upon 
the results of a particular test. It is important 

to remember that we are selecting a complete 
human being, and no test battery can be com- 
pletely successful in measuring all the relevant 
aspects of job applicants. Discrepancies be- 
tween different types of information about a 
job applicant should simply be taken as a 
warning sign that more information is needed 
about that particular candidate and, if the 
Person is appointed, then he should be super- 
vised initially with an eye to the possible 
problems or difficulties that may arise. 

- Psychological testing, like other forms of 
human assessment, can lead organisations 
into the trap of the self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Personnel decisions, including the decision to 
Promote someone, should never be made 
simply because a battery of psychological 

cision will be successful. 
sults are predictors, not 
tional performance and 


y be wrongly labelled 
as poor predictors of job performa se simply 


tion of the job or the 
job performance was 


Benefits likely to be gained from psycholog; 
testing for personnel selection nn 


1. Properly _ validated, reliable Psychological 
tests can increase the level of objectivity in the 
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selection process and act as a counterbalance 
to any personal biases of selection inter- 
viewers. 

2. The process of choosing appropriate person- 
nel selection tests, as well as the process of 
validating these tests, can force a valuable 
discipline on to an organisation’s selection 
process. In order to use psychological tests, 
an organisation must to some extent system- 
atically evaluate the various requirements of 
the job and the various dimensions of effec- 
tive performance in it. The discipline sur- 
rounding the use of psychological tests may 
often increase the accuracy of the selection 
process independently of the impact of any of 
the individual tests used by an organisation. 

3. Psychological tests can be highly economical 
in screening out applicants who are unsuit- 
able for the position. 

4. Psychological tests results, when fully utilised 
by an organisation, are not just a selection 
tool but can continue to generate benefits for 
the organisation as an ongoing aid to the 
effective management of the individual after 
appointment. Test data can form the basis 
for effective performance counselling and can 
aid in the identification of the training and 
development needs of the individual. The 
data can be useful in determining an appro- 
priate career path for employees, and even 
for designing a remuneration package likely 
to have the greatest motivational impact on 
the individual. Test data, when systemati- 


cally collected and stored for large numbers 
of employees, 


can constitute a valuable 
human resources inventory which the organ- 
isation can use in its manpower planning and 
succession planning. 


There is probably no management tool which 
can be said to be completely free from weaknesses 
or possible misuse. Psychological testing is no ex- 
ception. However, psychological testing seems to 

e one of those management tools which gener- 
ates an emotional reaction in many people — they 
either love it or hate it. 

My own view is that psychological testing has 
demonstrated its effectiveness in sufficient organ- 
isations for it to merit being seriously considered 
ed to get the most out of 
e is spending in order to 
people. 
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The Transition into a New Job: Tasks, 
Problems and Outcomes* 


Joan M. Pearson 


Manager of Employee Assistance Programs 
Honeywell Inc. 
USA 


Two kinds of tasks face the new employee: meet- 
ing organisational expectations and satisfying 
Personal career needs. 

n issue in employee training and development 
that has received increasing attention recently is 
how an individual adjusts to a new job. More and 
More companies are recognising that this period 
of adjustment is a prime determinant of the em- 
Ployee’s future job success and satisfaction. 

_ This paper is based on my study of more than 
sixty health-care professionals, e.g. nurses and 
social workers, who were followed during their 
first three months of employment.! The primary 
objective of the study was to identify the key fac- 
tors that influence the transition into a new job 
and to examine the influence of these factors upon 
job satisfaction and job performance. A second 
objective was to integrate and synthesise research 
that has been done on organisational entry in a 
Way that not only summarises what is currently 
known about the transition into a new job, but 
also points out the steps that need to be taken to 
increase our understanding of this phase. Finally, 
the study was designed to discover directions for 
facilitating and enhancing the transition into a 
new job. 

There are two relatively stable types of factors 
that influence the transition into a new job. The 
first type pertains to the background and experi- 
ence that the individual brings to the job, and 
Includes such factors as personality dimensions, 
aptitude and socioeconomic class. A second type 
of factor reflects organisational characteristics, 
Such as supervisory style, extrinsic reward system 
and intrinsic meaning of work. While these two 
types of factors exert considerable power over the 
transition into a new job, they are relatively in- 
Variant and impervious to intervention. , 

. A third type of factor that affects the transi- 
ton into a new job concerns interaction between 

€ organisation and the newcomer. This interac- 


tion was viewed as a set of organisational entry 
tasks which, if accomplished by the newcomer, 
were believed to influence job performance and 
job satisfaction. 


Corporate information and performance 
goals 


Two kinds of tasks confront new employees. The 
first kind have to do with meeting the company’s 
expectations of the employee: obtaining infor- 
mation about the organisation, determining the 
organisation’s performance expectations, and at- 
taining the organisation’s performance objectives. 
The second kind of tasks have to do with meeting 
the needs of the employee: attaining personal 
career goals, managing internal conflict and man- 
aging the conflicts of non-work life. Yet another 
set of tasks deal with meeting organisational as 
well as individual needs: developing relationships 
with co-workers and supervisors. 

Several types of information are desired by 
new, professional-level employees who are seek- 
ing information about their new employer. One 
type concerns information about career oppor- 
tunities within the company, such as internal pro- 
motion programs and compensation plans. A 
second area of interest addresses how things are 
done in the organisation, and includes infor- 
mation about corporate goals as well as preferred 
means for attaining those goals. Finally, new- 
comers are interested in upper management prac- 
tices as well as in the scope of their supervisor's 
responsibility and authority. 

Determining the organisation's performance 
expectations is probably the most complex task 
confronting a new employee. The task is made 


* Reprinted with permission from Personnel Journal 


pp. 286-90. 61.4, April 1982, 
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more difficult when organisations fail to establish 
clear work objectives and performance standards. 
Newcomers also need to discern the limits of their 
authority, as well as the conditions under which 
these limits are alterable. 

Another facet of this task encompasses the 
management of role conflict and role ambiguity. 
New employees’ behaviour is shaped, in part, by 
the expectations and pressures communicated by 
people who depend upon the employee. 4 
for example, are influenced by the expectations o 
patients, physicians, family members, subordi- 
nates, other health-care professionals and head 
nurses. Each of these groups has a somewhat dif- 
ferent notion of what the nurse should be doing 
and may communicate expectations in a variety of 
ways, ranging from extremely subtle and indirect 
to straightforward and unequivocal. The new- 
comer must resolve these role conflicts and mini- 
mise role ambiguity in order to complete the task 
of determining the organisation’s performance 
expectations. 


A mental map 


After new employees learn what is 
them, the next step is to develop ti 
skills, insights and priorities. This task was 
viewed by J. Van Maanen in terms of construct- 
ing a “mental map” of the organisation, which 
serves to define the work situation: 
Like laymen visiting the laboratory of 
physicist, newcomers to an organisation are blind 
to many of the defining characteristics of their im- 
mediate setting. Novices must learn, therefore, how 
and what to see and hear. In Particular, they must 
learn where they stand relative to the objects, 
events, relationships and types of people they en- 
counter. By constructing . . . a social map, individ- 
uals are able to depict the invisible landscape upon 
which organisational activities take place. A map 
Provides the person with a representation capable 
of linking, standardising and abbreviating the vari- 
ous characteristics of his environment.2 
The map also allows newcomer 
between usual and unusual oc 
work Setting as well as to dete: 
effect relationships, 


water element of thi 


expected of 
he requisite 


a nuclear 


S to differentiate 
currences in the 
rmine cause and 
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the company, distinguishing between formal and 
informal channels, taking initiative and selling 
ideas. 


Expectations and conflicts 


This is the first of three tasks which has to do 
with meeting the employee’s expectations as con- 
trasted with the organisation’s expectations. 

The most researched aspect of this task, and 
probably the most thoroughly studied topic in the 
literature, concerns the gap between job features 
desired by newcomers versus job features actually 
attained. The research has consistently found the 
widest discrepancies between desired and actual 
job features on those features valued most highly 
by newcomers. Although the disillusionment that 
results from these discrepancies is probably most 
keenly felt by younger employees, the confron- 
tation between expectation and reality is a major 
problem for many new employees and creates a 
barrier to attaining personal career goals. 

According to E. Schein’s study of graduates of 
MIT’s Sloan School of Management,?} organis- 
ational newcomers are looking for opportunities 
to test themselves and to learn and grow within a 
work environment that is receptive and dynamic. 
The graduates also expressed concern about re- 
taining their individuality and integrity. 

A final dimension of the task of attaining per- 
sonal career goals pertains to newcomers 
determining how they want their careers to pro- 
gress and obtaining adequate control over the 
direction their careers take, 

Several potential sources for internal conflict 
have already been identified. One source is the 
discrepancy between what newcomers desired or 
believed the job would hold for them and what 
they actually found. Another cause of internal 
conflict can lie in the newcomer’s loyalties and 
values. Loyalty to a profession may compete 
against loyalty to the company. Similarly, the 
newcomer’s personal values may not be compat- 
ible with those of co-workers, supervisors or the 
company as a whole. Finally, internal conflict 


may be generated by the loss of a former role, e.g. 
student status. 


This task was 
of the subjects in t 
ing to the literatu 
ment, women’. 


affected by th 


included because the majority 
his study were women. Accord- 
re on women’s career develop- 
s work experiences are significantly 
eir lives outside work. 


On-the-job relationships 
The problems a 


r 0 ssociated with establishing re- 
lationships at w 


ork were often a source of sur- 
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prise and alarm to newcomers, largely because 
new employees, particularly recent graduates, are 
unprepared for the kind of relationships they 
must develop in order to be successful. In a study 
done by D. C. Lortie, for example, lawyers indi- 
cated that they were ill-prepared to deal with the 
psychological aspects of dealing with their cli- 
ents.* Becoming an accepted member of a work 
group is another aspect of developing relation- 
ships and is believed to be an essential prerequisite 
to learning a new job. If the work group elects to 
isolate the newcomer, it may be impossible to 
obtain vital job information. ; 
The most important aspect of this task is the 
newcomer’s relationship with the supervisor. Re- 
cent college graduates, whose problems with 
authority may not be adequately resolved, tend to 
have special difficulties in establishing a relation- 
ship with a supervisor. Of particular significance 
in the supervisor-new employee relationship is the 
quality of feedback that newcomers receive on 
their progress in learning the job. Feedback is es- 
Pecially useful to recent graduates who are used to 
being fairly clear on how well they are doing. 


Results of the study 


After three months of employment, newcomers 
Participating in the study were asked to indicate 
their satisfaction with the progress they had made 
toward completing the tasks, as well as the 
amount of difficulty they had experienced with 
each task, Using multiple regression analyses, the 
task completion and task difficulty scores were 
examined in terms of their ability to predict job 
Performance and job satisfaction. Several con- 
clusions were drawn. i . y 

ew employees’ satisfaction with their pror 
8tess toward completing the tasks had a signifi- 
cant bearing upon job success and satisfaction. 

Composite outcome measure was computed, 

which was 70 per cent job performance and a 
Per cent job satisfaction. As a group, the tas 
completion scores correlated .549 with the won 
Posite outcome, which is about the same degree ‘i 
Correlation scholastic aptitude tests have with col- 
ege grades. This finding indicates that the com- 
Pletion of these tasks is of significant value to 
both the organisation and the individual. S 

he most important single task in predicting 
Outcomes was the task of developing on-the-jo 
relationships, This task was the strongest predic 
tor of the composite outcome, of the amount © 
influence new employees believed they had ovit 
©w work was done in their department, as we 
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as the supervisor's appraisal of a newcomer’s per- 
sonal adjustment and need for disciplinary action. 

Managing the conflicts of non-work life 
proved to be the task best able to predict job per- 
formance. The more successfully the newcomers 
saw themselves handling work versus home-life 
conflicts, the higher their supervisors rated their 
job performance. Although this finding is believed 
to be largely attributable to the fact that most of 
the subjects were women, the finding is significant 
in that this is the first study which has demon- 
strated that managing outside life conflict is 
directly related to job performance. 

Managing internal conflict was the task best 
able to predict personal job satisfaction. This 
finding suggests that the way newcomers come to 
terms with disillusionment, as well as value and 
loyalty conflicts, has an important bearing upon 
their satisfaction with the job. 

Another important task concerns newcomers’ 
career goals. With this task, the progress toward 
attaining career goals was not particularly mean- 
ingful. Instead, the amount of difficulty a new- 
comer experienced in attaining career goals was 
the most powerful of the seven tasks in predicting 
the amount of consideration the new employee 
was giving to leaving the new job, 


Implications for employee programs 


The results presented above suggest that organis- 
ations might benefit from rethinking the basic 
assumptions that have guided employee socialis- 
ation programs, 

Most socialisation programs address organis- 
ational tasks: -obtaining information about the 
company, determining company performance ex- 
pectations, attaining company performance ob- 
jectives. Very little attention is typically paid to 
helping newcomers meet their personal, work- 
related needs attaining career goals, managing 
internal conflicts, managing non-work-life con- 
flicts. My study suggests that outcomes valued by 
the organisation, specifically job performance, 
may be jeopardised by the organisation’s failure to 
acknowledge and respond to the tasks relevant to 
the newcomer’s personal needs. 

A key issue in employee socialisation, which is 
highlighted in this study, is the task of developing 
on-the-job relationships. Graduates are not pre- 
pared for this task during the course of their edu- 
cation. Most employees are unaware of the im- 
pact of their interpersonal skills on their career 
success. Although companies may provide courses 
on interpersonal communication, this type of 
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training barely scratches the surface of perhaps 
the most significant element of success in an or- 
ganisation: the ability to achieve results through 
establishing effective relationships with others. 

Recent graduates have considerably more dif- 
ficulty with developing relationships than em- 
ployees with previous work experience. Recent 
graduates have a limited understanding of how to 
relate to a co-worker, how to direct the work of 
others (particularly those who are older than they 
are) and how to report to a supervisor. Organis- 
ations need to consider training designed to im- 
prove interpersonal effectiveness, with special em- 
phasis upon the new employee with no previous 
work experience. 


Improved conflict management 


The link found in this study between managing 
non-work-life conflicts and job performance sug- 
gests that organisations employing professional- 
level women may want to explore the nature of 
the conflict between home commitments and 
work commitments. The magnitude of the 
conflict between work and home, along with the 
absence of support at home for the woman's 
working, were major contributors to the prob- 
lems women had with this task. The relationship 
between a woman's satisfaction with how she is 
managing home and work conflicts and her super- 
visor’s ratings of her performance provides a 
strong impetus for companies to further define 
these conflicts and consider ways for reducing 
their severity, e.g. flexible schedules, day care. 
The way in which newcomers cope with the 
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internal conflict caused by desired versus actual 
job features and values was the strongest predic- 
tor of success. Employee socialisation programs 
might be enhanced by acknowledging these 
conflicts and developing strategies, such as super- 
visor training, for bringing about a more con- 
structive resolution of these conflicts. 

There are several dangers in assuming that 
new employees should address these internal 
conflicts on their own. One is that the magnitude 
of these conflicts may be viewed by newcomers as 
an indication that they have made the wrong job 
choice, rather than as a normal, although painful, 
reality of adapting to a new work situation. In 
addition, young employees may be so deeply in- 
vested in professional values and loyalties that 
they may view the necessary adaptation to the or- 
ganisation’s expectations as a form of defection. 
The school environment, with its emphasis upon 
acquiring ideals and knowledge, does not ad- 
equately prepare graduates for the work world’s 
emphasis upon realism, nor are graduates pre- 
pared for mediating these conflicting values. 

A final implication of this study concerns the 
finding that a newcomer’s difficulty in attaining 
career goals was the best predictor of how much 
thought the newcomer was giving to leaving the 
new job. This relationship underscores the im- 
portance that professional-level employees place 
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need to structure career planning and develop- 
ment programs that meet the company’s man- 
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ations of employees. 
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Where is the Female Executive? * 


F. S. Marles 


Commissioner for Equal Opportunity 
Department of the Victorian Premier 


An investigation sponsored by the Victorian 
Premier’s Department inquired into the lack of 
representation of women in major decision- 
making areas in large organisations. It was found 
that women constituted only a small proportion 
of senior executives whether in predominantly 
male or female occupations. The reasons given 
were similar to those given in surveys in other 
Western countries and related to education, ex- 
perience, motivation, marriage, mobility and 
physical strength. However, there were clear signs 
of changing attitudes towards the employment of 
women in senior positions. 


As any businessman knows, organisations do not 
employ women at executive levels in proportion 
to their numbers in the workforce. What is not 
generally realised, however, is the full extent of 
this under-utilisation and its significance in terms 
of lost potential and reduced efficiency. 

In 1979 an investigation was undertaken by 
the Victorian Governments Coordinator of 
Women’s Affairs into the situation of women in 
Managerial positions in large organisations and 
the factors contributing to their lack of represen- 
tation in the major decision-making areas. This 
study provided important basic data about the 
Position of women executives in Victoria and the 
Present paper will review it together with other 
Studies in an attempt to assess the underlying 
reasons for the present situation and to suggest 
Possible future trends (Coordinator of Women’s 
Affairs, 1979), 


The female executive in Victoria 


The Victorian Government study surveyed fifty- 
eight major employers of labour to determine foyi 
many women executives they employed and what 
they considered were the major barriers to ad- 
vancement of women to executive positions. It in- 
cluded statutory authorities, retailers, minis 
Companies, building companies and manu sA 
turers, Overall, these accounted for a total work- 


force of approximately 260 000 of whom 25 per 
cent were women. 

The information gathered was of two sorts. 
There was factual data correlating the number 
and sex ratio of the total workforce within each 
organisation to the number and position of 
women executives within it. In addition, organis- 
ational initiatives towards female staff develop- 
ment were surveyed together with the factors that 
were seen as the most significant barriers to 
female advancement within the executive 
structure. 

The factual position can probably best be con- 
veyed by the following findings: 

1. From a workforce of 52000 women, only 
266 were working in an administrative ca- 
pacity earning over $15 000 per year and of 
these only four were earning over $22 000. 

2. Although there were few women executives 
in organisations that had a predominantly 
male workforce, they were not (except in one 
or two instances) significantly better rep- 
resented where the workforce was predom- 
inantly female. In the Building and Allied 
Trades Industry for example, which was rep- 
resented by five major firms involving 4828 
workers of whom only 8 per cent were 
women, there were two women working in a 
middle management capacity and none at 
senior levels. Likewise, in the automotive in- 
dustry where the firms surveyed accounted 
for a total of 2872 workers, of whom 421 
were women, there were only two women 
employed in executive roles. 

3. On the other hand, in the banking industry 
where the three organisations surveyed ac- 
counted for a total of 20101 workers of 
whom 40 per cent were women, there were 
still only seven women at the executive level 
In the retail industry where the major vari- 
ation to this pattern occurred, one employer 


* Reprinted with permission from The Practising 
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of 10000 workers, of whom 70 per cent 
were women, had fifty-one female executives 
in middle management positions, two as 
senior managers and one on the board of di- 
rectors. Even in this area, however, the pat- 
tern was not consistent, as another retailer 
with 25 000 employees of whom 60 per cent 
were women, had only eighteen female 
middle managers and no women amongst 
senior management or as directors. To a 
lesser extent the same wide discrepancies 
within one industry were evident in the 
manufacturing and mining industries. In two 
manufacturing organisations, of about the 
same size and with approximately 10 per cent 
of women in their overall ranks, one included 
two junior women executives while in the 
other there were twenty-four, including rep- 
resentation at a senior level. 

4. The apparent lack of any consistent pattern 
within one industry, or between organis- 
ations with the same percentage of female 
labour, was reversed however, when firms 
were compared with regard to their professed 
policy on the desirability of developing 
female potential. For example, among 
the organisations represented, seventeen or 
approximately 30 per cent, described a posi- 
tive policy towards female staff development. 
Not only did these account for 60 per cent of 
all the female executives identified in the sur- 
vey, but they included the grand total of 
those at senior levels. Furthermore, the few 
firms (three) with senior female executives ac- 
counted for more than 30 per cent of all 
women executives. This would indicate that 
not only were attitudes towards the value of 
women as a group a significant factor in their 
promotion, but that this almost certainly re- 


lated to having women at the most senior 
executive levels. 


Management views on the low 
representation of women 


Analysing the views put forward by managers to 
account for the absence of women in e 
ranks produced a 
to findings 
economies. 
___ In response to an open-ended question relat- 
ing to the greatest barriers which managers saw to 
the advancement of women, seven factors were 
isolated as a recurring theme. These included edu- 
cation of women, female motivation, social atti- 
tudes towards female roles, problems for women 


xecutive 
Pattern of surprising similarity 
from studies in other Western 
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in male-dominated areas, absences of women for 
marriage and child bearing and, finally, limi- 
tations relating to mobility and physical strength. 
The frequency with which particular opinions 
were expressed, and the specific areas where each 
factor was considered important were significant. 

1. Education Twenty of the fifty-eight firms 
mentioned the absence of women with tech- 
nical qualifications necessary for advance- 
ment within particular industries. Mining, 
construction, building and heavy industry ac- 
counted for all these and referred to the lack 
of engineering and scientific qualifications of 
women and the absence of women from the 
appropriate trade areas. It was emphasised 
that executives in these industries were 
required to have a background of experience 
that could be obtained only with these par- 
ticular qualifications. Consequently, the lack 
of women with these qualifications was gen- 
erally the most significant reason for their 
failure to advance. 

2. Motivation Nineteen organisations com- 
plained that their female employees were re- 
luctant to put themselves forward for higher 
responsibility. This was interpreted variously 
as lack of interest and lack of confidence, but 
represented a substantially common theme. 
In all but the retail industry, which accounted 
for the highest number of female executives, 
this theme was linked to the issue of qualifi- 
cations (50 per cent of those surveyed men- 
tioned both problems). 

3. Social Attitudes The need to change attitudes 
towards the traditionally subordinate roles of 
women was mentioned as a problem by thir- 
teen employers. These represented a variety 
of industries and perhaps significantly only 
five responses suggested that any changes 
were taking place. 

4. Tradition The traditional practice of employ- 
ing men in certain fields was seen by eleven 
employers as presenting a barrier to women’s 
advancement. The need for women to super- 
vise men was mentioned specifically as an in- 
hibiting factor. Not unexpectedly, it was the 
building industry, mining and certain areas of 
manufacturing employing a low proportion 
of women that accounted for these views. 

5. Maternity Leave The problem of women re- 

tring from the workforce at a critical point in 

their careers for maternity reasons was men- 
tioned by ten employers from a wide variety 
of areas. 

- Mobility Seven employers spoke of the limi- 
tations to promotion imposed by the need for 
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employees in the executive stream to spend 
time in various country centres. Although this 
did not involve a large proportion of em- 
ployers overall, these responses included all 
three banks and four out of the nine mining 
organisations represented. 

7. Strength Physical limitations on women pre- 
sented a problem in six instances and these, 
once again, were all in male-dominated occu- 
pations where a period of heavy work in the 
field was seen as appropriate to executive 
development. 


It is significant that the general picture of 
women executives presented by this study is con- 
sistent with findings from other Western econom- 
ies and indeed is only to be expected in view of 
the similarity of other characteristics of women’s 
employment in Victoria. For example, the largely 
Sex-segregated patterns of jobs, the recent dra- 
matic increase in the total number of women in 
the workforce, the introduction of anti- 

iscrimination measures and an increasing pres- 
Sure for maternity leave provisions are all 
generally experienced in economies similar to 
Australia’s. 
Primarily, it is this similarity that provides the 
asis for suggesting that findings from the United 
States and the United Kingdom in particular, ac- 
counting for the reasons for the absence of 
women in executive ranks, could have signifi- 
cance for the Australian scene. 


Educational differences between the sexes 
Apart from a few notable exceptions such 
Sweden, Israel and the Soviet Union, women are 
1n general consistently under-represented in engin- 
tering and similar technical areas. This appears to 
relate, above all, to early subject choices at the 
School levels which eliminate girls from most 
areas requiring a technical education. 
recent government inquiry Into equal op- 
Portunity in Victorian schools clearly pinpointe 
Problems within the educational system leading to 
the exclusion of girls from technical tertiary 
Courses, It suggested that although there: was 10 
Significant difference between the sexes in math, 
ematical ability as such, there nevertheless ig 
; Breat discrepancy in subject choices made y 
Oys and girls (Victorian Committee On Equa 
Pportunity in Schools, 1977). l ië 
Oremost among the reasons for this were t j 
Perceptions of the community relating tO appi 
priate Occupations for men and women and t : 
‘erent degrees of pressure that were u 
guently applied to children of each sex. t Gea 
Ound in essence, that while most children exp 


as 
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enced difficulty with mathematics, girls discon- 
tinued the subject while boys did not, because 
mathematical skills were required for the tra- 
ditional career choices of boys but not of girls. 

This study, combined with educational pat- 
terns that are readily observable, suggests that the 
reasons for the dearth of technically qualified 
women could be more basic than the individual 
career preferences of girls. They indicate rather a 
whole pattern of social factors predetermining the 
direction in which choices of both boys and girls 
will be likely to be made. 

This conclusion is supported by similar studies 
in the United States and United Kingdom. Not 
only are occupational patterns in those countries 
similar to Australia but so are the reasons put for- 
ward by employers for their inability to obtain 
qualified women. On the other hand there are in- 
dications of change within these countries that are 
not so clearly evident in Australia where at this 
stage, at least, a strong traditional pattern of sex- 
differentiated careers still persists. Parental expec- 
tations and peer group pressures are, in many in- 
stances, the most significant influence in career 
decisions. Although many schools are actively en- 
couraging wider choices, an analysis of the atti- 
tudes of girls towards pursuing the technological 
qualifications suggests that they have shown a 
limited response to changed circumstances. 

Almost certainly the pressures here relate pri- 
marily to the traditionally accepted roles of men 
and women in our society and the underlying fear 
of a loss of feminine appeal or acceptance as a 
result of assuming a non-traditional occupation 


(Scott, 1975). 


The reluctance of women to put themselves 
forward for executive selection 

The frequency with which employers mentioned 
this problem suggests that it cannot be ignored as 
a possible major cause for the absence of female 
executives. Although, unfortunately, there has 
been insufficient local research in this area to 
draw any firm conclusion, it is the subject of a 
large body of American and British research. The 
different career decisions made by men and 
women, the different orientation to jobs them- 
selves and the differing problems of responsibility 
outside the place of employment have all been 
identified as substantial barriers in the past to 
female achievement. 


Career decisions 


The comparatively late start that is usually mad 
by girls who have decided to climb the RE 
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ladder has been pinpointed in a particularly valu- 
able study by Hennig and Jardin (1977). They 
have related this basically to traditional cultural 
attitudes towards the secondary place of paid em- 
ployment in the life pattern of women and the 
suggestion that girls in contrast to boys see their 
major life decisions in terms of marriage and chil- 
dren rather than of paid employment. Accord- 
ingly it is usually not until experience in the work- 
force has modified this that women have begun to 
work towards achieving executive responsibility. 
Because of this late commitment, they then find 
themselves at a disadvantage with their more 
occupationally-minded male colleagues. 

Although there has been no comparable work 
done on this issue in Australia, the pattern 
nonetheless appears to be similar to that reported 
by a number of Melbourne executives frustrated 
by the comparative lack of ambition in young 
women whose obvious ability has suggested their 
potential for further development into higher 
employment levels. 

Allied to this the same study suggests that a 
girl viewing her life essentially in terms of a career 
in paid employment has been seen as deviating 
from the traditionally accepted image of woman- 
hood. 

Another persuasive finding in this regard was 
the 1964 Doctoral Dissertation of Martina S. 
Horner of Michigan University who studied the 
reaction of male and female students, respect- 
ively, to the following cue statements: “After her 
first term finals Ann finds herself top of her medi- 
cal school class”, and “after his first term finals 
John finds himself top of his medical school 
class”. Whereas 90 per cent of men responded 
positively to the cue with suggestions of increasing 
striving and confidence in the future, 65 per cent 
of the women were troubled and confused by it. 
Their responses were filled with negative conse- 
quences for the successful professional woman, 
reflecting their belief that unusual excellence in 
women was associated with loss of femininity and 
social rejection (Bardwick, 1972). More recent 
experiments have produced substantially similar 
results although findings in the United States have 


also indicated increasing negative attitudes 
towards success in males. 


Behaviour within the workforce 

Characteristic female attitudes towards pro- 
motion were also examined by Hennig and Jardin 
and here their findings were supported by others 
from the United Kingdom (Scott, 1975). In es- 
sence, they suggested that boys were conditioned 
far better than girls to understand the dynamics of 
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advancement within the work place so that by the 
time boys entered employment they had generally 
acquired the basic skills for survival and pro- 
motion. 

It was argued that girls were taught to see the 
world in more idealistic and less pragmatic terms 
than boys, and that this came about through the 
social segregation of the sexes during childhood 
involving different activities, different language 
patterns and behavioural norms, different re- 
wards and punishments and, especially, the play- 
ing of different team sports. 

From this the generalisation was made that 
men as a group were better prepared than women 
for understanding the politics of organisations, 
and that women, initially at least, tended to place 
too much reliance on formal structures and the 
expectation that promotion would occur nat- 
urally as an outcome of exemplary performance. 


“The double shift” 


While patterns of employment appear to vary 
widely between Eastern and Western cultures, 
there are indications that the existence of the so- 
called “double shift” for women is virtually uni- 
versal. Essentially this relates to their need to as- 
sume major responsibility for household manage- 
ment irrespective of their role in paid employ- 
ment. The reason for this usually inflexible pat- 
tern appears to relate to the traditional division of 
labour between the sexes so that irrespective of 
outside pressures, it is seen as appropriate that the 
wife should assume the major responsibility for 
domestic management duties. Addressing this 
issue Professor Martin Rein suggested recently in 
Melbourne that despite changed patterns of paid 
employment, homemaking responsibilities have 
remained virtually unaltered, so that while there 
may have been increases in the male partner’s help 
with the domestic tasks themselves, there has 
been little indication of a basic shift in the res- 
ponsibility of women for ensuring that these tasks 
are done (Rein, 1980). Indeed, probably this 
more than anything else has made women reluc- 
tant to assume too great a responsibility in paid 


employment for fear of being unable to keep the 
two functions in balance. 


Attitudes towards the traditionally subordinate 
role of women 


The fear of placing women in positions of res- 
ponsibility over men was expressed by some em- 
ployers both in relation to the ability of a woman 
herself and also to the possible resistance of those 
under her. This is common to much that was said 
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early in the equal rights struggle in the United 
States although it was found conclusively there 
that both women and men were effective, or were 
not in positions of responsibility, chiefly on the 
basis of their individual performance. 

More realistic than the bogy of the female 
boss was the complaint that women would not fit 
into a predominantly male environment. “Here 
once more American studies have identified net- 
work structures and shown how they tended to 
operate to exclude women from the social inte- 
gration necessary for complete acceptance in the 
workforce. Basically, the argument in this regard 
is that executives are chosen not only for their 
skills and knowledge, but also for the way in 
which they relate to their fellow workers as a 
social group. Their values, their dependability 
and reliability and, in short, the way they “fit in” 
are all of critical importance to their performance 
of the function. However, because men and 
women tend to socialise in sex-segregated groups 
outside the work place, women are disadvantaged 
through not having the same access to critical 
social networks, and therefore, are not as easily 
able as men in a similar situation to establish 
bonds of mutual trust and understanding with 
colleagues important to their advancement. 

In Australia a similar pattern 1s _created 
through social club memberships, sporting par- 
ticipation by players and spectators and social 
drinking customs. All of these tend to produce 
easy understanding between men at the same level 
in an organisation and a comparatively greater 

arrier to women in this regard. Indeed, dis- 
crimination complaints in Victoria have revealed 
that appointing women as executives has often 

een seen as involving an unknown quantity an 
therefore a decision with a higher risk component 

an that of appointing a man. — 

a gee is showing 1n an 
tralia as in the United States that this is part © a 
Pioneering situation only and that the eaten 
of working with women executives has, in itself, 

ad the effect of dissipating such resistance. 


Physical constraints on female promotion = 
Finally, there are the problems of child bearing, 
the need to be residentially mobile and the rè 
quirement to perform heavy manual tasks. am 
Pared with the other barriers tO Wonen i pry’ 
Motion these are less related to traditiona atti- 
tudes and expectations than to physical require 
ments. Nevertheless, even here, attitudes may 
well play a larger part than is generally oes 
ake the common presumption, for instance, f A 
Or maternity reasons a woman is likely to De 
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less reliable employee than a man. An examin- 
ation of the average length of time spent in one 
job by either men or women points to the 
unrealistic expectation employers normally have 
when appointing men for the executive stream. 
Men and women at comparable levels of respon- 
sibility have been found in fact to stay, on an av- 
erage, for about the same length of time with one 
organisation (e.g. clerks recruited to the New 
South Wales Public Service), but at the time of 
appointment it has been anticipated that a man 

will remain longer (New South Wales, 1977). 

This appears in practice to be related to the 

greater predictability of the circumstances leading 

to a woman’s resignation. While she is most likely 

to leave to have a family, a man by contrast, if he 

is above average, will probably move for career 

advancement. There has also been the assumption 

that a woman’s training has been wasted when 

she resigns and leaves the workforce. With the 

newly established pattern of employment for 

women who have completed their families this is 

usually no longer so. Indeed the comparative ease 

with which mature-aged women secure employ- 

ment and accelerated advancement in certain 

occupations is probably evidence of the discovery 

by employers of the value of this stable and well 

motivated group. 

Although limitations relating to mobility and 
physical strength are undoubtedly real, there are 
additional problems relating to discrimination. 
For instance, preconceptions about a married 
woman’s lack of freedom to move have often been 
the basis for excluding her from consideration 
without inquiring into her own circumstances in 
this regard. Not only does evidence suggest that 
many family decisions about moving are now be- 
ing based on maximising the joint employment 
opportunities of both partners, but also young 
men are often less mobile than they were because 
they are likely to be part of the two-income family 
unit where both jobs must be taken into consider- 
ation. 

Also, problems of physical strength have often 
been exaggerated with a tendency to disregard the 
effect of technological advances on the heavy 
tasks. This situation is further complicated by 
legal restrictions in Victoria on the weights which 
women may lift, and although there seems little 
doubt that these will be amended eventually, they 
now impose limitations on promotions in some 


areas. 


Future patterns 


Although predicting the future at this time of 
rapid change has obvious problems, it is possible 
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nevertheless to isolate factors which have unde- 
niable implications of what is to come. These in- 
clude at least four major developments in the 
community which suggest the greater emergence 
of the female executive in the future workforce: 


@ changing demographic and workforce par- 
ticipation patterns; 

® increasing complexity in management re- 
quirements; 

@ attitudes amongst younger men and women 
towards the division of labour, and finally; 

@ attitudes towards work. 


Each of the above must influence the future pat- 
tern of female executive development. 

Although there may still be mixed attitudes 
within the community towards the extent to 
which women should participate in paid employ- 
ment at the expense of their traditional domestic 
role, there is little doubt about the revolution that 
is actually occurring. 

The proportion of women of working age 
who are in paid employment has risen at an 
accelerating rate since 1954 from 30 per cent to 
the latest estimate of 51 per cent. This increase 
has been accounted for almost entirely by the 
greater participation of married women, and in 
particular, the mothers of young children. Fur- 
thermore, families are becoming smaller and there 
appears to be little indication of any arrest in this 
trend. This is making the return to the paid work- 
force both quicker and easier for mothers. The 
length of time away from employment for child 
bearing is steadily decreasing and parallel with 
this is the recognition by employers of the 
strengths which married women bring to the 
workforce as a result of the responsibilities in 
child caring and home management. 

With the establishment of this new pattern, 
there are some indications of changed attitudes on 
ae ome planning their Careers. It seems 

expect that this will snowball as 


the community awareness of the 
Should this occur, the 
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ability in the performance of the executive func- 
tion. The comparative scarcity of the people able 
to meet these demands is likely to provide the in- 
centive to discover and develop female skills 
where they could contribute to this select pool. 

The following quotation from a recent Ameri- 
can study by Kundsin (1974) describes very well 
the sort of considerations that are likely to in- 
crease the selection of women for executive pos- 
itions in the future. 


Women who are not ambivalent about home and 
work obligations and who are seriously career- 
oriented can vastly increase the talent pool from 
which employers draw. The five most qualified can- 
didates drawn from a labour pool that includes all 
available workers from both sexes are likely to be 
more qualified than the five top candidates drawn 
from a sampling that includes the workers of only 
one sex. The employer serves his own interests in 
recruiting an able staff when he considers all 
women as carefully as men. 


The greatest indications of change in this area 
could well be found in the different attitudes that 
are becoming evident amongst those young people 
from whom the future management group will be 
substantially drawn. Patterns of community living 
amongst young adults suggests a willingness to 
recognise the value of changed sex roles and the 
sharing of domestic responsibilities. These point 
to a future reduction of the problems which 
women have suffered regarding dual responsi- 
bility. In this group, too, there is a breaking down 
of the previous segregation in social pursuits, sug- 
gesting a greater appreciation and respect for the 
capabilities of women as colleagues in employ- 
ment. 
_ Lastly, there is the significance of changing at- 
titudes towards the importance of work itself. 
A number of young men are now welcoming the 
idea of breaks from the workforce or undertaking 
Part-time work as a means of increasing their 
quality of life. Indeed there are indications that 
executive responsibility no longer appears to be 
embraced as universally by the group from whom 
the managerial workforce has traditionally been 
drawn. If this is so, managers will be more likely 
to be recruited from amongst a more select group 
of young people, men and women, whose abilities 


and motivation especially fit them for that 
demanding role. 
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Finding people 


In Sydney, one of the paint manufacturers has a group of sales representatives specialising in 
Sales to ies stores. general the firm seeks energetic, presentable young people able to 
Convey to customers new ideas on paint usage, new approaches to point of sale promotions, 


etc. wide range of products, good product knowledge is essential 
€ As the company produces S Also, some knowledge of stock and credit control is desirable. 


IN achievi isfactio Seda ne 
As al ot he er nal the ability and the motivation to learn are critical where the 


necessai is lacking. = : i 
oid vende yy Fae ne hes applications containing the following details? 


Peter Wong 


Age 24 years. 


Single. i : 
Vietnamese Chinese refugee who arrived in Australia 3⁄2 years ago. 
Has just completed a Bachelor of Business Administration degree. 


No work experience at all. 


Mable Law 


Age 26 years. k 
aen wi ore a majoring in Psychology and Economics. Has successfully 
art- cae 
H se. 
Combleted the first 2 years o MEy in a local hospital. 


i eci ; : 
tpi works T ia school was as a stenographer in a small legal practice. 
Only other job s! 


Mary Johnson 


Age 27 years. rriage. 
Separate from her husband after maea romics 
Had one year at University and passe 
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Work experience: 

two years with an oil company as a clerk in a marketing department promoting lubricants and 
special products; 

one year as a sales representative for a local food manufacturer; 

two years as an accounts clerk in a manufacturing company; 

one year doing casual jobs in the United Kingdom, from where she has just returned from 
a working holiday. 


Discussion questions 


1. What preparation should be completed before the interview? 
2. Would you anticipate any bias about the applications before the interview? 
3. Who would you choose? Why? 


4. If the unsuccessful candidates were to challenge your decision under Equal Opportunity 
provisions, what would be your answer? 


Pacific Hotels 


Pacific Hotels, an Australian/New Zeal 
teen resort hotels and employs a total 


the services of a Personnel Officer at Head Office in A 
(for Australia). 


on a “live-in” 
staff who are 
As each hotel is unique, it is im 


sential that all staff are employed 
together, it is desirable to select 


possible to standardise operations. This complex situation is 


hotel manager may dictate his own policy on certain issues 
ore, while stewards in one hotel mus 


er hotels only 
otel manage 


Initially managers were specific when the 


reques 
telephone, i.e. one lounge steward required: | —. Th 
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On receipt of such a request, Angelo would take the following steps: 


. Advertise the vacancy. 
. Interview applicants. 
. Select a suitable candidate. 
. Advise the manager of the name of the suitable applicant and his/her anticipated arrival date. 
. Recommend employment of his applicant and request immediate confirmation of his/her 

acceptance. 

6. Issue the successful applicant with a letter of introduction to the hotel manager. 

It was tacitly agreed between Angelo and the hotel managers that when he recommended 

an applicant for employment, he/she would suit their requirements and therefore their accept- 


ance of such applicants was automatic. 
Personnel records were the responsibility of the hotel managers and records were compiled 


and maintained at each hotel. aa 

Recently, Angelo was interviewing applicants for a vacancy for a Receptionist in an exotic 
Island hotel on the northern coast of Australia. Angelo had interviewed four women. 

Of the four, one was eminently more suitable than the others, meeting all the prescribed 
qualifications and possessing all the necessary skills. Reference checks were good. Both pre- 
vious employers spoke highly of her character and ability. The woman, Pauline Barber was in 
her mid-twenties, and had recently arrived from New Zealand. The only concern Angelo had 
about Pauline's background was a reference by one of her past employers to her being a lesbian. 

Angelo was convinced that Pauline was the right woman for the job and that she would be 
able to live and work in harmony with other staff members. But, was this decision his to make 
or should it be the decision of the hotel manager? Would Angelo be justified in recommending 
her for employment without making any reference to the fact that she was a lesbian? 


awn 


Discussion questions 
1 


- What would you do if you were Angelo? , : 
2. Is Pauline's a mal ee relevant? Is it any business of the Company? Give reasons for 


your answers. Lear 
- In cases such as this, should employers be allowed to discriminate? = 
; Officer's recommendations runs contrary to the principle 


- The Personnel ear os ; 
that ihe oS o ar aime take responsibility for the actual hiring (and firing) of his own 
staff. Does the procedure within Pacific Hotels have risks? If so, what are they? 


aw 


Which man? 


: ically increasing production level 
Western Pharmaceuticals Limited, as a consequence of dramatically | 5 
requi iti Trainee to work in manufacturing. 

"UBT Manaa WOU be expected to vee on wh ped alongside the 
Production Se o ta learn, first hand, each stage A me manage ee pe This would 
also Provide him with the opportunity to get to mow a Aen Superintendent with ne-camibany 
intended to promote the trainee to the position of Producti in six months. 
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The position of Production Superintendent would involve responsibility for: 

1. hiring and supervising the factory staff of twenty; 

2. quality control; 

3. raw material purchases; 

4. safety. 


Western Pharmaceuticals were prepared to pay up to $30 000 per annum for the right person. 
Ideally a chemistry or pharmaceutical graduate with 3-5 years’ experience in pharmaceutical 
manufacturing was desired. Because the person would be dealing with people at all levels in the 
organisation, good human skills were considered essential. As there was a trade union in the 
factory, the person would be expected to be capable of handling industrial relations. 

The position was duly advertised in the main daily newspapers. The response was quite 
favourable; inquiries came from a number of young graduates and from some other people with 
industrial experience. 

The Personnel Officer, Christine Hoffman, handled all initial interviews, and those she thought 
might be acceptable were referred to Bill Drew, the Production Manager. Of the eight applications 
received, three were referred. Hoffman's screenings were fairly brief; in the cases of the gradu- 
ates, she verified their degree subjects and grades and evaluated their overall suitability. In the 
cases of the experienced applicants, she paid more attention to their career histories and refer- 
ence checks. 

Of the three shortlisted candidates, Michael Brown, was a graduate with an honours degree 
in Chemical Engineering while Charles Chandler and Dennis Beach were both qualified industrial 
chemists with steady but unspectacular career histories. All were introduced to Bill Drew, who 
gave each a comprehensive plant tour and a detailed explanation of the job. After the plant 
inspection, he and each candidate went back to the office for a further talk. The applicants were 


invited to ask any questions they wished and Bill questioned the candidates in depth. 
All three created a favourable impression with Drew and he asked them each to consider the 
a and contact him again if they were still interested. 
n due course, all telephoned confirming their interest. Consequent! invi ck 
to the factory for a final interview. : sea Stash a 
Brown was the favoured candidate, with Beach the i 
iH ourec i second choice. Chandler was dropped 
a the personal chemistry” between himself and Drew soured after Chandler expressed desat- 
is action with the salary offered. It was decided to offer Brown the job subject to a satisfactory 
aha aeuo: The results of the personality test were startling 
rown was described as being virtually devoid of all feelin ; i 
N gs of loyalty to anybody but himself 
ae rey to be an effective leader. Beach was then asked to do ‘he me ae his results 
‘ated no particular strengths or weaknesses. He was offered the post and he accepted it. 


Discussion questions 


1. Co ent on the way the selectio) i 
" 2 d ed 
AN 5 of the ainee Productioi Supe tendent was handl 
2. Pe a ty is often cited a Sac ite ion o success. What do you think of Weste arma: 
ceuticals’ use of personal ity test g ts selectio’ Process? How uld be i p 
W ; . S col t l oved 


l recommend th i 
Screen applicants for managerial positions? Why? PEGI Tams 
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The reluctant riggers 


The job 

Large numbers of lamp fittings-are required to be renewed and replaced on the lighting grid every 
working day in a TV production studio. This is heavy manual work. It requires light fittings, 
weighing up to 20 kg, to be manhandled up ladders to the grid which is 4m above the floor. The 
fittings are then clamped to the grid, pointed and connected to the power supply. A typical 
working day will require 100 square rigging or derigging operations. 


Who carries out the work? 

At Channel 4 they have more semi-trained junior staff than is desirable. It is not possible to fully 
employ all of these juniors on purely technical or operational work so one of their jobs is rigging. 
This tigging is loosely shared among the juniors, but, as time goes by, most of the rigging tends 
to be done by the juniors who are making the slowest general progress. 


The problem 


Juniors resent this activity as so i! a k 
1. They consider that they have been “conned” into doing menial work. í 
2. They have peel leled bY the company’s Careers booklet which makes the job sound better 


than it is. 
3. The i t work which they think should be done by a labourer. 
R A ted by the formal training which they receive in sandwich 


4. They tend to have their ego boos ; / é 
courses and are then returned to earth with a jolt on returning to station duties. 


on as the novelty wears off for the following reasons: 


The effects of this problem PARTA 
r ; i i iggi ý ing the first year of 
ke T n to their supervisors about the rigging wor uring y 
a te are not very needed or wanted in the TV station and they tend 


“ G ss” attitude. j 
to develop:a “coulant care y laining amongst the trainees. 


2. There i uttering and general complainin : 

3. a pels ee beet check on how slap toa work is shared out. 

4. Extra sick leave is taken on heavy rigging days. ar 

5. All fais eons means and excuses are used to avoid this work. ao 

6. Several roslan aigne have resulted from dissatisfied trainees being forced to do rigging work. 
The Supervisor's view 

i ebody. ! 
1. This work must be done by ean oi on a TV station. They have to earn their money 


2. Large numbers of juniors are © 


somehow and this is one way that they can be employed while they are being trained. 
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wo 


. They do learn a lot while rigging. This activity associates them very closely with TV 
production. f 

. It is a very good sorting-out area. Those who make fastest general progress get off rigging 
work first. 

5. Experience has shown that the best riggers invariably turn out to be well-adjusted and make 

the best technicians. 


A 


Discussion questions 


1. In this recruitment program a number of faults can be detected. What are they and what 
practical remedies are available? 


2. Many training programs tend to be boring for trainees. 
(a) How do you get their attention and interest in the first instance? 


(b) What different means of training would you use in order to secure the work objectives of 
the organisation? 


Work at Everton's 


Everton's Glass Limited is the Australian branch of a UK multinati i 
onal company engaged in the 
te Ey: nee factory employs around 100 workers and e variaty of glass 
; lel lines are automobile windscreens, lights and wind i ar 
assembly plants in Australia. PAR ARRE DEVA 2 


. if ip November 1982 the company put up an employment opportunity notice at the Uni- 
ersity seeking students to work in their factory during the summer vacation. After reading this 

a | entered the Personnel Manager's office on a Thursday afternoon. 
es, what can we do for you?” Jeff Cameron, the Personnel Manager asked. “Grab a chair.” 


“I'm looking for work,” | told him “I saw i i 

a | 3 P your notice. Do you still need more people?” 

Pa We have just taken on two guys this morning, but... we need one or two more ‘Lets see. .- 
ink | can fix you up somewhere. When can you start?” , l 
“Any time — tomorrow if you want me to.” 

No, not tomorrow,” Cameron cut in. 


“Better start on Monday. Right, let's get tails.” 
ig ed nto to get some forms. He asked for my name, ti oe and 
ae ma jen ps he wrote them on the forms. “Here, could you just sign these?” He 

an al oe orms. “This is your tax declaration, and this is the work agreement.” 

{hse erection" oo fee ee T Cameron then told me about my rate of pay, which 
o i : 

dalier woua ba deda a ice, overtime work and rates. He also told me that one 


eek for union fees 

“Well, that's that! Come with me. l'Il bri ‘Ou o fe] man h here 
i In 

ma ¢ $ ic to your foreman. Oh! One more t ing, re, 
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Bill showed me around his section. The glass was cut to the required shape and then its edges 
smoothed. It was then washed, dried, inspected for defects and stacked on to pallets. Bill tried 
to explain the whole operation to me but the noise of the machines was too great. | could not 
hear what he was saying most of the time. | only felt a bit frightened at the thought that | would 
be asked to operate one of these machines. | had no experience in machine operating. What 
would happen if | made a mess of it? 

“Where will | be working?” | asked Bill when we had been through the section. 

“Ah... we'll see about that later.” 

| left the factory and went home to prepare for the worst on Monday. 

On Monday at 7.20 am I stood in front of the factory noticeboard, trying to read the various 
Notices for the second time. | had arrived early but | knew no one and had nothing to do. | passed 
the time by reading the notices to get an idea of what happened at my new place of work. The 
workers started arriving, in groups or singly. Some gave me curious glances, some smiled and 
some did not even notice that | was there. ; 

Presently Bill arrived. Telling me to wait for a while, he followed the others into another part 
of the factory, which, later in the day, | was to discover was the canteen. 

The buzzer went off at 7.30 am. The men started to go to their work place, taking their time 
in doin i o me. 

Scan Do oe said and took me to a short man called Tom Askew. Bill told Tom to 
put me in some place to work. The latter, who was the charge-hand in the section, looked down 
the flow line, paused to make up his mind, then asked me to follow him. We went to the end 
Of the line, the stacking area, where the good glass was stacked on to pallets. Working there were 
two middle-aged women and a man who was in his thirties. Tom did not introduce them to me. 
The women were inspectors and one was on each side of the conveyor belt, examining the glass 
as it came through the drying machine. The man was at the end of the line, stacking the inspected 
glass. Tom took me to the end of the line, where there was an empty pallet. He began to show 


Me how to stack the glass. 

‘Here, put a piece of paper bet 
pa kad together, like this,” Tom ins 
at it.” 

He didn’t tell me what to do when the palle 
where | could get some more. | thought to mysel 
comes.” 

| looked up from my work. The o 
| looked back at them, raised my eyebrows an 


ween the glass. Make sure that the pieces of glass are tightly 
tructed, as he picked up the glass from the line. “Have a go 


t was filled or, when there was no more paper 
f. “Well... let's see about that when the time 


ther three were looking at me and at how | was getting on. 
d shrugged. 


Discussion questions eh sce 
1. What has the induction step in hiring have to do with the epg SR ada 
2. Should oe Te as much care over the induction of “casuals”, i.e. short-term workers as you 


2 
in the same area! À 
3. Cone ano er orton cuts in introducing new workers to a manufacturing process. 


2 
4. What was wrong in this “casual”, three-month engagement? 
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Moa Manufacturing 
Company 


The Moa Manufacturing Company was established late in the nineteenth century and during the 
next ninety-five years grew into a large diversified manufacturing enterprise. Manufacturing plants 
were located throughout Australia with facilities situated as far north as Brisbane and as far south 
as Hobart. Head office was located in Sydney and was organised into four major divisions: the 
Products Division, which was responsible for the coordination and overall administration of manu- 
facturing activity; the Marketing Division, which handled all matters pertaining to sales, etc.; the 
Finance Division which had overall responsibility for financial and accounting affairs; Central 
Services, which assumed overall direction on issues such as industrial relations and general staff 
functions. 

Towards the end of 1983 lan Martin, a business graduate, was scanning the Sydney University 
placement noticeboard when a letter from Mr Reginald Reynolds, Director of Moa's Products 
Division, attracted his attention. Since the outline of the position available appealed to him, he 
forwarded an application. Subsequently, an interview was arranged at which the conversation ran 
somewhat as follows. 

Reynolds Well, lan, | have looked at your application, academic background, previous experi- 
ence and references. | think there could be a place for you in our organisation. The 
Products Division is organised into four sections — metals, timber products, electrical 
equipment, and research and development. Each section has two men: a head who 


is a responsible to me and an assistant. The vacancy we have is in the timber 
products section. At present this work is bein handled i rr 
Sandusky. The vacan 4 ene a adage 


[ cy has arisen because Mr Masters, our Managing Director, has 
decided that we should establish a new plant during the next Keke mE and John 
has been appointed Plant Manager. | am hoping that it might be possible to move the 
man that we appoint to this position into John’s job in six to eight months’ time. 
Unfortunately Barry is with us only temporarily. Soon he will be returning to the 

1 Finance Division and | will have to find another man. 

Martin I'm afraid that while | o 


osition in the P ivision i 
Reynolds Broadly spreading, ts e Products Division involve? 


Martin The Position sounds most thier td Bee Aaea Dision 


Reynolds On the surface this would appe 


t of John Smith as m 
a anager of our new Bri lant 
fi mele Raed oe N all our chips on marginal export ane an 
cid ng cy Pand facilities, we must be assured of a strong 
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Conversation about Moa Manufacturing, its products, markets and future continued for a 
further half-hour and came to a conclusion as follows: 

Reynolds | have outlined what the work in the division entails and how the men we are currently 
looking for will fit in. Are you interested in the position in the timber products section 
here in head office? 

Martin Yes, | am. 

Reynolds We would be prepared to offer you a commencing salary of $14 000. How does that 
sound? 

Martin To be quite honest, it is less than | had expected. 

Reynolds Perhaps | should mention that we review every new employee's salary three months 
after commencement. If we are satisfied, you can expect a substantial increase. We 
also offer excellent fringe benefits — a pension plan, three weeks annual leave and 
subsidised mortgage loans when you marry and purchase a home. These mortgage 
loans carry a smaller interest rate than current market rates. 

| think you will enjoy working with us. Moa treats all its employees very well. We 
do not impose a rigid 9 am to 5 pm rule but we do insist that every man gets his work 
done. By this | mean, if you are a little late arriving on some mornings, don't worry 
about it. On some days if you wish to work during the lunch hour and get away early, 


that's fine. 

Martin That sounds like a good arrangement. 

Reynolds lan, | realise that you will wish to think about this opportunity and by all means do so 
and let me know your decision. In the meantime, I'll ask Mr Jackson, our Personnel 
Officer to confirm our offer in writing. 

During the following week, lan Martin compared Moa's offer with two others which he had 
received. Although the initial salary was lower than in either of the other two offers, the prospects 
of quick promotion and the latitude allowed to employees appealed to him. Finally, he decided 
that these two factors outweighed the initial salary so he accepted the position. 

Exactly three months after commencing employment with Moa, lan received the increase in 
salary which had been referred to by Mr Reynolds during the interview. When informing him of 
this merit salary increase, Mr Reynolds also ma the 15 ra cent increase was greater than 
that i ree-month probationary period. 

By new aren as bee thoroughly familiar with all the functions of the section and he 
wondered how long it would be before Barry was transferred back to the Finance Division and 

efore John departed to take up his position as Manager of the new Brisbane plant. He enjoyed 
Working with John and Barry and, even though he would miss their day-to-day companionship, 
he was keen to assume responsibility for the timber products section in head office. 

Just over a month later, Mr Reynolds circulated a memorandum to the staff of the Products 
Division informing them that Lieutenant-Colonel Basil McGee would be joining the staff and would 

f the timber products section in head office. On 


be takin ith’s position as head O c ; 
reading rover John Smi K Martin was most disappointed since he was under the impression 


that he was to be appointed to John’s position. 
ppointe 
Three days after he commenced employment 


Offic ; ion took place. : : 
ica following ro hig to see me because | intend to change a few practices around 

ee | have called yo i icer, | expect you to rise when | enter the room. 
McGee, not Mr McGee. | realise that | know 


his section SO | will be relying upon you to help me. 


with Moa, McGee called lan and Barry into his 


Further, | wish to be é 
S little about the function of t 
andusky If you have any ques ention th 
m jill! : H : 

icGee nas! py sad plants t0 familiarise myself with their operation. I'm sure that 
i the sec 

you will be able to keep | : 
Immediately upon returning to their office, lan an 
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Sandusky What do you make of this cove? As far as | am concerned, I've forgotten his instruc- 
tions already. PE ; A 
Martin | agree with you. He’s not in the army now — he will just have to adjust himself to 
civilian life again. If we conform to his request, he will soon have us saluting him. 
Sandusky Yes, the obvious thing to do is nothing. We should wait and see what develops. 
Anyway as I’m only in this division on a temporary transfer, | think it's about time 
that | returned to the Finance Division. 
As planned, McGee spent about a week touring several of the plants. One day during his 
absence, the telephone operator rang to say that Ralph Prentice of the Perth area office was on 
he line. cues ; 
Prentice What's the story about this order of logs for Japan which is to be shipped in four 
weeks’ time? i bAi 
Martin What order? | know nothing about it. ; ee 
Prentice You're joking. | received a letter from Peter Bailey of the Marketing Division this 
morning confirming it. It must have passed through your section. 
Martin Seriously, | haven't seen the order. Anyway, you haven't got the required amount 
readily available and | doubt if it could be made ready at such short notice. ; 
Prentice Exactly. We'll be lucky if we can have half the amount cut in time and, if we do this, 
it will create tremendous pressures on other customer deliveries. 
Martin Look, if you hang up, I'll get in touch with Peter and see what he knows and then I'll 
call you back. 
Several minutes passed while Martin contacted Bailey. Finally, he called Prentice. 


Martin Peter says he confirmed the order with McGee three days ago. McGee said it would 
be OK. 


Prentice McGee is scheduled to visit us this week isn’t he? 
Martin | believe so. 


Prentice He's in for a cool reception when he arrives. He should know that we must be con- 
sulted before any large commitments can be made. Peter Bailey is going to have to 
arrange for an extension of the delivery date on this order or else cancel it. 

During the next two months the relationship between McGee and his assistants showed no 
signs of improvement. Eventually, Sandusky became fed up with the whole situation and went 


to see Abbot, the company’s Finance Director, and requested an immediate transfer back to his 
former division. 


Abbot was well aware of the situation wh 
having no wish to lose Barr 
One day shortly after Sa 


ich had developed in the Products Division and, 
y permanently, said that he would arrange for his transfer. 

ndusky was transferred, Abbot stopped Martin in the corridor. Abbot 
had known Martin before he joined Moa, as Martin played rugby for Abbot's old club. The 
pertinent points of the conversation between the two were as follows. 


Abbot Barry tells me that you are fed up with McGee. 

Martin Yes, lm thinking of quitting. 

Abbot Would you be interested in working in the Finance Division? 

Martin | don’t know. I’ve never thought about it. 

Abbot | understand you were under the impression that you were to take over from John 


when he moved up to the Brisbane plant. 
Martin | thought that was the case. 


Abbot Did you know that our Managing Director and McGee are both directors of a reason- 
ably large unlisted company, Zedco? 

Martin No. 

Abbot McGee's appointment has caused con 
a higher salary than one of my senior s 
years. If you are interested in a trans 


cern to other staff members t 
taff members who has been 
fer, let me know. 


00. He's getting 
with us for twenty 
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During the next week, Martin weighed up the situation as it now stood. Eventually, he decided 
to go and see Mr Reynolds to discuss the situation with him. The following conversation took 
Place. 

Reynolds What do you want to see me about, lan? 

Martin I’m afraid that the situation in the timber products section is a most unpleasant one. 

| would like to know who gave my new boss the idea that he should be addressed 


as Colonel. 
Reynolds No one gave him the idea, but you must remember that he is just out of the services. 


Give him time to adjust to civilian life. 

Martin | will be quite frank. | am not prepared to address him as Colonel or to put up with 
any of the other army trappings that he might try to introduce. Also, | thought that 
when John was transferred, | was to be appointed to his position. | wasn’t and was 
never told why. In short, | can’t see any future in this division. | feel that the situation 
has passed beyond the point of no return. 

Reynolds We have all had our problems in recent months but these things always sort them- 
selves out. | realise that you are thinking of resigning. Don't act rashly, | believe that 


you have a most promising future with Moa. 


Discussion questions 


1. What recommendations would you make to the management of Moa to resolve the present 


Situation? ; ; iava? 
2. Is the university graduate the highly prized product that business firms seem to believe? What 
happens if cfgenteations “overhire”, in other words, engage people with much higher quali- 


fications than are required for the job? ; 
3. ibiliti ment have towards newly hired employees with special 
What responsibilities does menoon a they influence the likelihood of success or failure? 


qualifications or experience? How 
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Training and 
development 


The Identification and Development of 


Managers* 


P. E. Bull 


Senior Lecturer 
Department of Management 
University of Queensland 


There is a generally recognised need within Aus- 
tralian industry to identify and develop the 
nation’s future senior managers. The current 
economic climate, the pressure of international 
competition, organisational growth and restruc- 
turing, the increased involvement of industry and 
government, and changes in social patterns and 
expectations all indicate that future managers 
must be adequately prepared to ensure organis- 
ational vitality and survival and growth. 


Introduction 


This paper summarises a 

development that had the b 
high quality potential ma 
and developed in eight 
tralian organisatons. (Th 
by M.I.M. Holdings 

undertaken with the coo 
ited, C.R.A. 


review of managerial 
rief of indicating how 
nagers were identified 
major successful Aus- 
e report was sponsored 
Limited, Brisbane and 
peration of B.H.P. Lim- 
Limited, Commonwealth Public 
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Service Board, Department of Defence, National 
Mutual-T & G, Queensland Public Service, Shell 
Company of Australia and the Westpac Banking 
Corporation.) The selected companies ve 
chosen as those likely to reflect the practices 0 
their industry while also generally being recog- 
nised as leaders within their group. The respective 
responsible officers for executive development 
were visited and interviewed with a view to re- 
cording the salient features of their programs as 
baseline comparative information. 

In the reviewed organisations there was a 
sense of the need for executive excellence in the 
highly competitive environment and there is a 
constant review of the efficiency of their arrange- 


ments with a view to putting in place appropriate 
and effective procedures. 


as ee 


* Reprinted with permission from Human Resource Management 
Australia 22, 2, May 1984, pp. 35-8 


Training and development 


Basic approaches 


The practices used for the identification and 
development of future management are in part de- 
termined by the position the organisation takes to 
its staffing function. Three basic positions were 
identified — the free market concept, the suc- 
cession plan, the developmental model. 


Free market 
The free market position is exemplified by the 
public sector and involves the appointment to 
senior positions on the basis of evident public 
merit. This rises from the 1904 Act which sought 
to exclude appointment decisions based on nepot- 
ism, race and other forms of particular favourit- 
ism that would reduce the effectiveness of govern- 
ment’s operational services. Today senior pos- 
itions are subjected to the test of the open market 
and filled on the basis of ability to perform in the 
specified role. This means that individuals make 
their personal career choices both by ability and 
y their personal decisions involved in qualifying 
their abilities and applying for specific pro- 
motions. As acceptable as this may be intuitively, 
a number of difficulties can arise. 

Individuals may choose to ascend the pro- 
motional structure by concentrating On narrowly 
defined career specialities which provide for excel- 
lence of performance at each level but do not pro- 
vide for the wider management skills and the 
necessary cognitive perspective required for suc- 
cessful senior general management. Further . . - 
this creates difficulties for the organisation with 
interdepartmental transfers to specific non- 
Specialist roles aimed at developing the breadth of 
Skills required at senior levels. Such transfers may 
Not be seen by individuals as contributing to their 
ability to achieve their next promotional step aS 
Such. Job assignments may result in a less than 


OPtimal performance while knowledge and skills 
Mature, 


Succession planning 
€ succession planning mo A 
executive deede ieii Ei many private sector 
Organisations. Such a model is essentially instr 
damal in approach as the organisation, seeks to 
Evelop its staff to meet its future requirements. 
€ management group typically reviews its a 
Positions, examining the current position ei 
ont determining the next logical successor es- 
nat future possible job holders. TYP formance 
ee details relating to job grades, PeT 
‘mates, start and finish dates of a 
total estimated potential are note 


del is the basis for 


ssignments 
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major company these details were sorted by a 
computer program to identify inconsistencies and 
to facilitate the settlement of a division’s person- 
nel plan. This program also has the capacity to 
mirror image the agreed plan in terms of the 
career development implied for individual 
managers. 


Developmental 

The third basic orientation is the developmental 
model. This was the basic position taken in the 
literature of the late 1970s but has in many organ- 
isations been replaced by the more pragmatic suc- 
cession planning model. The basic postulate is 
that staff should be developed to their highest 
capacity to facilitate the total performance of the 
organisation. In the extreme it has a personal 
growth emphasis rather than emphasising organ- 
isational needs. The development model is a re- 
quirement for unique high-performance organis- 
ations such as the armed forces where expertise 
cannot be bought because it is specific to their 
requirements. 

Most of the organisational systems observed 
have elements of all three positions but tend to 
emphasise in their program design a specific 
approach. i 


The aim of development systems 


The basic aim is to ensure the effectiveness of the 
organisation’s management structure but it seems 
that particular concerns relate to senior manage- 
ment development. Typically senior management 
development programs are interested in identify- 
ing managers who have the ability to perform at 
the top of the organisation and ensuring that suf- 
ficient attention and resources are applied for 
these executives to achieve expected performance 
goals. : 
Within the total group of developing man- 
agers the high-potential segment is highly selec- 
ted. In some organisations it is 10-15 per cent of 
the management group. In other organisations 
only 25 per cent of officers at any level are ex- 
ted to progress to the next level. 

Two streams within the top management 
groups are frequently identified — the senior pro- 
fessional manager and the top general manage- 
ment stream. Senior professional managers are 
those executives who are expected to be able to 
head the areas of the organisation in which they 
have specific professional skills, such as account- 
ing, computing, production or research, They are 
assessed as being high performers in their specific 
professional stream in terms of expertise. The 


pec 
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general management group consists of officers 
that are perceived to have the ability to manage 
the total organisation. It is characteristic of this 
group that they have the wide cognitive perspec- 
tive necessary to see the organisational impli- 
cations of the decisions being made in their 
specific current areas of responsibility. This is the 
group from which the forward-thinking leader- 
ship required to achieve organisational excellence 
rises. 


Identification — Processes 


The processes of identification are diverse 
through the reviewed organisations. Under the 
free market system they relate to self-nomination 
supported by selection data. In the internal 
models of succession and development they relate 
generally to performance appraisals and job per- 
formance in training or educational assessments, 
structured and unstructured panels, boards or in- 
terviews and, finally, to psychological tests and 
increasingly in the future, assessment centre 
reviews. 

Assessment of work performance or achieve- 
ment of specific set objectives in the current job 
positions is the most important factor in the pro- 
cess of assessing future management potential. 
Where performance appraisal systems are per- 
ceived to be valid they contribute significantly to 
identification. It must be commented that little 
work appears to have been done relating assess- 
ments to firm criteria, such as salary and job 
progression. 

Committees or panels of one form or another 
are almost always used. Such groups are essen- 
tially of two types — direct management review 
committees or boats of experts designed to re- 
view potential. Direct management committees 
are normally in place where operating directors 
review the management structure as a regular part 
of their responsibilities. Typically firm succession- 
planning-based systems use direct management 
committees because executive development is seen 
to be a line responsibility. In one major organis- 
ation a discrete sector of the company is reviewed 
monthly by executive directors, A divisional 
executive staff planning committee Prepares the 
individual plans and collates these into a booklet 
that is the basis of the Divisional General Man- 
ager’s presentation. This work tends to define and 
to initiate developmental action plans. 

Expert boards exist in larger and dispersed or- 
ganisations where their role is to provide a con- 
sistency of judgment, establish additional inde- 
pendent assessment information and to check line 
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management assessment against a wider frame of 
reference. Such boards appear to be particularly 
important in organisations where unit net profit 
contribution is difficult to assess. 

For boards or committees to be successful they 
should be carefully constituted and their compo- 
sition balanced to accommodate seniority, line 
knowledge and personnel skills. Training for 
board members in structured interviewing tech- 
niques and counselling methods is in place in a 
number of organisations where boards have an 
effective role. 

Nomination systems for entry into develop- 
mental programs seem also to provide useful in- 
formation in identifying key personnel. Psycho- 
logical assessment is utilised in a number of or- 
ganisations and can provide additional indepen- 
dent information. Assessment centres are used in 
several organisations and have both an assessment 
and a management training role. Finally, achieve- 
ment by executives in appropriate training and 


educational programs can provide useful insights 
into future potential. 


Identification — Content 


The information used to identify executives varies 
but generally includes biographic and career data, 
performance, personality factors and a statement 
of estimated ultimate potential. 

Interviews before boards and panels deal with 
impressions of interpersonal skills, intelligence, 
appearance, initiative and motivation. Over 
thirty-five personality type variables were noted in 
the reviewed organisations. Some of the essential 
elements appear to be: 

@ Breadth of vision, called “helicopter” in one 

organisation — the wide cognitive perspec- 
tive that places decisions correctly relative to 
society and the company as a whole. 
Analysis — the capacity to transform, break- 
down or to reformulate problems into a 
simple form. 
Imagination — the ability to reconstruct 
alternative responses to problems. 
Sense of practicality — the ability to select 
practical, sound and imaginative solutions 
without subjective bias. 
Communication — the ability to listen, to 
present an argument, to convince and to par- 
ticipate in constructive dialogue. 
@ Leadership — the ability to achieve results by 
inspiring leadership. 
© Courage/risk taking — the ability to defend 
Opinion against opposition. 


Training and development 


@ Resilience — the physical and mental ability 
to stand up to the pressures of the job. 


There was repeated emphasis on the need for 
breadth of vision in the top performing general 
manager. 


Development programs 


These are considered under three sections namely: 
job assignments, development plans, and training 
and education. 

Job assignments are clearly the basic tool of 
management development. They seem to be typi- 
cally 2-3 years in length. Future general managers 
have had profit centre responsibility early in their 
executive career, they frequently hold each assign- 
ment for a shorter period of time prior to moving 
up to further increased responsibility and thirdly, 
top performers show no drop in appraisal status 
in the first six months of the new assignments 
where moderate performers take some time to 
achieve appropriate levels of job performance. 

Individual development plans are pit in place 
under both the succession and the development 
models. Such plans are either the mirror image of 
the succession plan or were undertaken as a sep- 
arate corporate personnel exercise. Plans were 
typically formulated but not formally revealed to 
the designated employee, however in fact, the 
plans tended to be informally known to staff. For 
nigher potential managers, plans are open at least 
in terms of the next assignment for which organ- 
‘Sational arrangements have been put in place. 

n some organisations, development plans are 
‘aried in the personnel computer system. Selec- 
ted staff are typically counselled annually, upon 
request, or when job assignments are changed. 
h Taining is provided by all organisation’ m 
be aey ih pefomance mane iy Aue 
ad alf college type activities bot ee 
alia and internationally. In-house courses ° 
cing increased and seek to provide a wide fange 
commercial understanding dealing with fin- 


ance A arketing, govern- 
> Personnel production, marketing, 

ment, policy ond other general management 
Concepts, 

Conclusion 


t is worthwhile considering the onee nr 

Organisations of say 300-1000 employ’ ; 
draw from this analysis. Market forces a 

their succession plans being in paea 
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market model as it can be difficult to assure an 
adequate coverage for management succession. 

Nevertheless the general conceptual distinc- 
tions are useful in examining the development of 
managers. Even small organisations should use 
panels of internal and external managers to assess 
potential future performance and to increase the 
validity of senior executive judgment. The con- 
cepts assessed by large organisations apply to 
small groups. In the development area the smaller 
companies often have an advantage as job experi- 
ence is often wide in its content, however poten- 
tial managers should be encouraged to meet other 
managers in the many different seminars available 
from institutes of management, education and 
other groups. 

There are a number of basic requirements 
necessary for a senior management development 
system to work effectively. Top executive man- 
agement must be publicly committed to their suc- 
cess and to some degree be directly involved. Line 
management must accept responsibility for main- 
taining high-quality succession and be rated on 
their performance in developing future managers. 

The underlying rationale and the procedures 
used to identify and develop management for the 
organisation should be widely known and gener- 
ally accepted. Changes to the system ought to 
occur seer appropriate planning and not as 
a knee-jerk reaction. Major changes can be 
scheduled to occur on a generation of manage- 
ment basis say every five years, so that analysis of 
the strengths and weaknesses of procedures is 
possible. d 

The systems that seem to be operating well 
have clearly specified goals and in many cases 
clearly written documentation of procedures and 
rationale. 

Though there is always some distance be- 
tween optimal plans and actual implementation in 
management systems it is nevertheless encourag- 
ing to sense the clarity with which many organis- 
ations perceive their role in providing skills to en- 
sure the future management structure is being 


properly put into place. 
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Ten Serious Mistakes in Management 
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One score and some-odd years ago, my then-boss 
brought forth on this earth my first assignment as 
a person charged with a certain responsibility for 
the training/ development (hereinafter, T/D”) of 
certain management-connected persons in a cer- 
tain sizeable business/industrial organisation. 
Whereupon I proceeded with what now seems 
embarrassingly precipitate haste to commit a 
major mistake — only to do it again ... and 
again ... and again. 

In time, of course, awareness of this and com- 
panion errors hit home, by which time the first 
errors had been supplanted or joined by new ones 

. which were also committed repeatedly .. . 
until, eventually, I had pretty well run the gamut 
of goofs. 

Why bring this up? Because a great majority 
of these mistakes emerged, finally, after a long 
period of introspective investigation, as shared 
mistakes ... that is, as management mistakes.’ 
And because, unknowingly, many managers to- 
day — on all levels, but especially at the top — 
are continuing to make these same mistakes .. . 
and need not. And because the resulting damage 
is intolerable ... and avoidable. 

On the premise that just calling attention to 
certain of these mistakes will be enough, in and of 
itself alone, to alert you, the reader/manager, to 
the danger of them and the necessity of avoidance 


of them, this article will focus briefly on ten of the 
most serious ones. Here they are: 


1. Fixing the primary responsibility for 
T/D on staff 


— failure to 


adhere to the principle that it is each 
ine 


manager's responsibility to develop and utilise 
his resources — most of all, perhaps, his human 
resources — to get the results for which he is held 
directly accountable ... and that Staff can/ 
should really only assist him in this. 


Curiously, it seems, many an executive who 1s 
thoroughly cognisant that his communications 1s 
not accomplished by the Communications 
Department, nor his quality controlled by Quality 
Control, nor the state of his labour relations de- 
termined by Labour Relations, etc. proceeds as 
though unaware that he not only should but must 
run his own T/D show if he really expects it to 
work. d 

There is an immutable governing principle 
here. Any management policy/program in any 
vertically structured organisation will be truly ef 
fective only at and below the level of the 
authority-holding executive who has and acts on 
the understanding that it is his personal responsi- 
bility to see to the proper carrying out of that 
policy/program. Thus, any T/D effort will be 
genuinely effective only at and below the level of 
the line leader who thoroughly comprehends that 
the T/D of his people is itself leadership — his 
leadership — and that to fail to exercise this res- 
ponsibility is deliberately to risk (nay, invite) 
weakening his leadership to the point of ineffec- 
tuality. 

Indeed, there is reason to believe that the mat- 
ter is exactly this definite. A manager, whatever 
his particular specialty or level, has no more im- 
portant function than to see to the building and 
maintenance of an optimally effective leadership/ 
workforce for his unit of his organisation. 


2. Lack of training in training for trainers 


— failure to equip the managers with the specific 
knowledges and skills they must have in order to 


CORR 


* Reprinted with permission from Personnel Journal 53, 5, May 1974, 
pp. 357-62. P 


'As sometimes seems common with investigations, this one revealed also 
lamong other things) what should have been obvious all along: that is. 
that no mere, lone T/D specialist ever really gets the freedom to make 
a great many mistakes, of great seriousness, all by himself 
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be able to discharge their responsibility for 
developing their own subordinates. 

Small wonder, really, that so many line man- 
agers seem to shy away from T/D duty, as sug- 
gested in point 1 above. This is professional work 
— work of such exceptional, esoteric nature, in 
many ways, that it is utterly mysterious and be- 
yond the ken of many a fellow schooled only in 
chemistry or marketing or engineering or such. Or 
so it might seem. 

Actually, of course, the practical facts of the 
matter paint a considerably more optimistic pic- 
ture. For, upon closer scrutiny, it becomes evident 
that, just as in many other specialties, most of our 
big troubles in this one occur because we “flub” 
the fundamentals. And experience has shown that 
Practically any interested manager can acquire a 
working ‘understanding of the most important 
T/D fundamentals with a little help. (Read the 
story of “J.1.T.” in World War II, some time, if 
you want to discover what a training job can be 
done by non-trainers or supposed non- 
trainers.) 

The author, for instance, has personally con- 
ducted dozens of training programs in training for 
Managers — intensive, 40-hour, skill-centred, 
application-oriented courses in carefully selected 
undamentals — and then watched those man- 
agers perform their line T/D chores in such un- 
sel (consciously superior fashion as to put many 
a “professional” (soi-distant) to shame. And 


revealingly, they used their organisations 1n- 


Ouse T/D specialists thereafter as staff... to 
800d advantage all around. 
3. Hasty/shallow needs analysis 
to identify all 


— failure to probe deeply enough 
Of each key’ individual's significant/ treatable 
‘Mportant development needs; rank and categor- 
ise them and develop a correspondingly thorough, 
ar-seeing, complete program for meeting them 
Of all the areas where the special “savvy 7 
an in-house T/D specialist may be best directly 
applied to an organisation's T/D needs, this may 
d the most important. The typical manager prac- 
gally never has the special combination of time, 
uae and tools for this task — which, Jore 
hac? ÍS one reason for its sometimes getting | tor 
astily/shallowly — whereas the specialist 15 \¢ 
Certainly should be) equipped to handle it 
Sonsummately. x retvehrould 
is does not mean that the specialist $ oe 1) 
loose to do as he pleases. (Heaven tor ive 
` er, it means that he should first Fee he 
Buidance and agreement from the line (lest 


be cut 
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innocently try to substitute aptitude tests for mea- 
sures of job skill for example, or survey attitudes 
when knowledge-level indications are needed, or 
the like) and then be directed to work directly. No 
minor point, this, so it should be considered care- 
fully. The information obtained, to be useful, 
must be translatable into true T/D needs, the 
specific items identified must be T/D-remediable, 
that is they must be such that they can reasonably 
be expected to yield to treatment with the particu- 
lar T/D methods and techniques available and 
suitable to the particular organisation — not 
needs that can be met only through major policy 
revisions or reorganisation or work redistribution 
or revolution in management style, et al. Individ- 
ual and group learning objectives are the objects 
of this search. 


4. Substituting training for selection 


— failure to see that training can not create ability 
in the absence of capability, or transform ordi- 
nary mentality into brilliance, or create skill 
where aptitude does not exist. 

Training, however nobly motivated, never 
fails so surely or so miserably as in misguided at- 
tempts to use it in place of good selection or to 
make up for selection mistakes. Indeed, in such 
cases, it can lead to real tragedy; for compulsion 
of the aptitudinally, preferentially and tenden- 
tially deficient to learn what they haven't the con- 
stitutional proclivities to learn is very nearly the 
cruellest punishment that can be inflicted upon 
humans. (Horrifyingly, breakdowns and suicides 
have been caused by less.) And this is not only 
inhumane; it is illogical, unprofitable . . . and un- 
necessary. 

The physical law of inertia has a relevant 

sychological counterpart which is just as immut- 
able as its physical relative. This “psycho-inertial” 
law is: A man will tend to continue to be what he 
has been. And what does this law mean? At the 
very least, this: training can not create the apti- 
tudes, drives and personality attributes needed for 
leadership. It can only develop the potential that 
is already latently there. 


5, Limiting the planned T/D activity to 


“courses” 

_ failure to recognise that the work environment 
itself provides the greatest, continuing oppor- 
tunity for job-related learning .. . on individual 
bases. 
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Group seminars, classes, conferences and such 
obviously have an important place in a truly com- 
prehensive T/D program. But there are also many 
other ways of fostering personal growth — ways 
that are not only innately superior in certain re- 
spects, but also are under the direct control of the 
line manager(s), not the staff specialist(s) — ways 
that do not require highly structured curricula, 
special faculty, blackboards and erasers, audio- 
visual equipment, or any of the other customary 
classroom accoutrements. Here, for instance, are 
28 such ways/methods/techniques/ procedures: 


@ Planned job rotation — a system which gives 
the learner both depth and breadth through 
direct working experience in a selected, 
graduated series of jobs. i 

@ Work/study programs — plans which com- 
bine a guided study regime with related on- 
the-job exposure (“exposure” meaning at 
least observation, if not actual job perform- 
ance). 

@ Research assignments — a “go and find out” 
approach which maintains economy, as well 
as effectiveness, by adding, “Look there .. . 
and in that place ... and in this one.” 

© Specialised field trips — trips to see things/ 
operations/processes/whatever, the under- 
standing of which will be enhanced by the 
seeing of them. 

© Organisation-audit duty — special assign- 
ment (usually as a member of a team or task 

force) to study some corporate unit in depth, 

and thereby acquire special insights into its 
workings. 

Committee assignments — appointment to 

short-lived or special committees — e.g. on 

grievance handling, policy decision, etc. — 
providing unique vantage-point value. 

© Staff-specialist coaching — individual expla- 
nation, usually of a sort of “briefing” nature, 
by specialists in functions such as traffic, 


materials management, industrial engineer- 
ing, advertising, ad rem. 


@ Understudy assignm 


selected “seniors” whi 
and care, 


Problem-solving workshops — p 


in controlled group sessions in w 
ate veterans att 
lems. 


ents — placement with 
o know how, can do... 


articipation 
hich corpor- 
ack current operating prob- 


Writing assignments — assignments to do the 
research, organisation of data and compo- 
sition of Teports/ projects that provide both 


needed information and learning oppor- 
tunity. 
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@ Et al. — vacation-replacement plan, dis- 


cussion-group leadership, planned reading, 
participation in management meetings, 
training-instructor assignments, correspon- 
dence study, management-club roles, case 
studies, B.I.E.-day service, suppliers brief- 
ings, in-basket exercises, “drives” assign- 
ments, civil/social/political service, fact- 
finding assignments, task-force duty, policy/ 
procedure-writing roles, trouble-shooting as- 


signments ... and personal coaching. 


Key Point: This approach can easily 
degenerate into a dibs-and-dabs, lick-and- 
promise, smatterings-of-ignorance sort of thing; a 
carefully developed, master plan is therefore 
needed to ensure getting maximum results from it. 


6. Over-concern with personality 


— failure to realise that attempts at personality 
modification through conventional, non-clinical 
T/D programs are not only questionable on pro- 
ductivity and moral/ethical grounds, but tend to 
lead to neglect of important growth opportunities 
in other areas. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that manage- 
ment(s) should persist and persist and persist in 
believing wishfully that — somehow, please! — 
key men can be made over (in whose image, by 
the way?), by some process known only to some- 
one presumed to be uniquely au courant, into 
some sort of new and more lovable (Oh, and by 
all means, effective!) guys. It is well recognised, 
after all, that the most troublesome, most worri- 
some problems at all managerial levels are people 
problems. (Repeated studies have shown, for 
example, that about 85 per cent of all turnover is 
personality-related.) And so the push goes on. 

And yet, if the evidence of controlled exper- 
imentation and expert testimony is to be given 
credence, T/D programs aimed at personality 
“development” (too often spelled r-e-f-o-r-m) are 
foredoomed to failure because only four things 
have been found really potent enough to effect 
major personality change: 

surgery; 

accident; 

psychiatric treatment; 

leeply vivid religious experience. 

„and these are hardly the stuff of which 
business/industrial-management T/D programs 
are made. 

Is this to say that T/D efforts to increase man- 
agers’ effectiveness in dealing with people are “no 
go”? It is not. It is to say that those efforts aimed 
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at personality restructuring are at least question- 
able ... and probably misguided. 


7. Lumping together of training/ 
development needs 


— failure to differentiate between group needs 
and individual needs, and to program accord- 
ingly. 

It ought to be perfectly obvious that each 
manager has a certain set of T/D needs — some 
of which are the same as other managers’ T/D 
needs — and that different needs require different 
treatment. And this is perfectly obvious . . . if we 
will only look. 


8. Preoccupation with mechanics 


— failure to maintain effective focus, not on the 
secondarily important considerations of tech- 
niques/trappings/devices, but on the quintessen- 
tial business of meeting significant human needs. 
It is practically axiomatic that the work to be 
accomplished — any work — itself, by its very 
nature, determines the tools and techniques to be 
employed, not the other way around. (Can you 
cite any case, for instance, where it is tolerable for 
a workman to decide in advance that he'd like to 
use a bandsaw, say, then go at_a job that really 
requires a drill, tap and grinder?) Yet it is not at 
all uncommon to find an executive pre-settling 
Upon some favourite device(s) (“We'll have a real 
€t-your-hair-down conference and set up the tape 
recorder , , , mebbe the videotape outfit . . san 
© some role-playing . . .”) with nary a thought to 
cfining, with any exactness, any ends-means 
relationship. 
The remedy for this dread malady, of oes 
has already been inferred; but, to make it exp iat 
irst, decide what T/D objectives are to be met 
What kinds and degrees of human growth ai 
€ brought about, what results (preferably 
Measurable) are to be achieved — then matcl 
these up with appropriate methods. 


9. On-again/“‘crash”/ off-again attention 
~ failure to maintain constancy of effort to keep 


r a: . . 
Producing continuing results. 


i inence 
here. YO Critical facts have special perti 
e: 


® Stop-and-go T/D action, in its Very, poe 
Nature, has a powerfully inhibiting 
upon learning. hat 


respect only W 


© E E F 
mplo ue to i 
Ployees will contin pect, expect. 


the boss continues to respects #75 
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It takes great managerial courage, persever- 
ance and dedication to purpose, many times, to 
sustain T/D momentum in the face of distracting 
pressures, economic swings and the like. And one 
may well wonder, “Is it worth it?” 

The answer to this question may lie in an- 
other: is there really any viable alternative; can 
any management group really, realistically expect 
subordinates to maintain interest in T/D activity 
unless their own, specific behaviour clearly 
brands it as a vital, ongoing, regular part of the 
business of running the enterprise? 


10. Lack of provision for practical 
application of the training 


— failure to provide definite systems, policies 
and/or follow-up programs to ensure the learners’ 
effective use of their newly acquired knowledges 
skills and attitudes on the job. á 

This is a mistake of such magnitude that, in 
this observer’s judgment, management should 
seriously consider making it an inflexible rule 
never to approve T/D activity in any subject area 
unless and until the learners’ normal working en- 
vironment is found to be or is made to be, con- 
ducive to ready use of that which is to be learned. 
To see why such a rule makes sense, one need 
examine only one example of what happens when 
this is not done. For instance: 

The president of a certain progressive com- 
pany attended a conference where he heard a 
prominent management consultant speak on 
“Practical Creativity Training for Managers” . . . 
and “got religion”. Whereupon he hired the con- 
sultant, on the spot, to come into his company 
and conduct an intensive creativity-training pro- 
gram for his entire force of middle managers. 
These managers, too, shortly became enthusiastic 
about the subject and, after the training, went 
back to their jobs excited over their opportunities 
to apply their new “savvy” to their work — only, 
within weeks, to become so thoroughly disillu- 
sioned, frustrated and embittered that their gen- 
eral effectiveness fell (and stayed) below the level 
existing before their creativity training. 

Why this fiasco? Because these managers’ 
superiors (the layer between the middle managers 
and the president) had been bypassed in the 
whole operation and consequently were far less 
than “simpatico”. Because no pertinent communi- 
ation arrangement, paperwork system, Policies 
recognition provision, etc. — no support/ 
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implementation system — had been put into 
place. Because the managers overwhelmed their 
supervisors with a veritable tidal wave of new 
ideas. Because ... no, you can well image the 
rest. 

All of which is perhaps simply to say that 
effective management _ training/development 
requires the same kind of thoughtful, detailed, 
judicious planning as any other important, 
ongoing function of management. 


Here they are again 


“If you are going to make mistakes,” a wise leader 
once said, “it will be to your advantage to make 
a different one each time.” We need not, then, 
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repeat these ten mistakes in management training- 
development: 
1. Fixing the primary responsibility for T/D on 
staff. 
. Lack of training in training for trainers. 
. Hasty/shallow needs-analysis. 
. Substituting training for selection. 
Limiting the planned T/D activity to 
“courses”. 
. Over-concern with personality. 
Lumping-together of group and individual 
T/D needs. 
. Preoccupation with mechanics. 
On-again/“crash”/ off-again attention. 


Lack of provision for practical application of 
the training. 


m 


Problems of a Training Officer in 


Search of Identity * 


G. P. Rabey 


Management Centre 
Wellington Polytechnic 
New Zealand 


Introduction 


The deteriorating economic situation in recent 
years has tended to produce a new breed of hard- 
nosed managers, whose primary concern is for re- 
sults which will underwrite their own survival. An 
article in the Daily Telegraph in London late last 
year said in effect, “To hell with the social 
sciences, let’s get the work out”, and though to 
many this 1s unacceptably extreme, a frequent 
question raised by managers with whom I have 
been working recently is, “How do I get rid of 


the incom i ; 
oo petent without running foul of the 


y The private sect 
sion of reducin 
resultant redu 


or is beset with the apprehen- 
& profits, mergers, takeovers (and 
ndancies), with the spin-off effects 


of government regulations and of economic events 
overseas which it cannot influence. The public 
sector grapples with the dilemma of forced and 
significant reductions in expenditure and with de- 
mands for more social services under many guises- 
It's tough out here and it’s not getting better. 


Credibility? 


Return on investment is the dominant cry and 
every manager worth his salt is seeking every 


possible way of getting more from each dollar 
spent. 


ees 


* Reprinted with 


paren gh Permission from Human Resource M. 


August 1980. pp 10-13. anagement 
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Training people should be stretched to 
capacity in this situation. No doubt some are. 
But, writing in the US journal Training in 
December 1979 R. M. McAvoy said: 

Our country is searching for ways to reverse the 

downward spiral of productivity. And what many 

businessmen seem to hear from training people 
translates as a happiness formula to pump up 
undermotivated employees. 

Too many training officers have for too long 
suffered from the crisis of uncertainty regarding 
their roles. This surfaces whenever a group of 
training officers get together, for instead of this 
creating a throbbing dynamism of shared purpose 
One often hears the plaintive cries of “but no one 
listens to us”, Perhaps I exaggerate somewhat — 
but the world will not beat a path to one’s door 
unless there is evidence of a better mousetrap 

eing available. 

When one reads training journals one cannot 
but notice the growth of a body of esoteric know- 
ledge as specialists promote theories, projects and 
the development of “jargonised” training pack- 
ages which produce income for their protagonists 
and generate still further enthusiasm for similar 
activities by the converted. All of which is fair 
enough provided that as a prerequisite, the basic 
requirements of the training function are being 
met. But if they are not, the credibility of training 
People will not be enhanced. 


What am I? 


Coming back to the question of 
Seems to be a range of options open 
Officer: 

® a diagnostician and a writer of ee Se 
or the corporate body perhaps as. 2 ay 
aider, a community nurse or as a professional 
medico, depending upon one’s level of train 
ing and expertise; 
sifatilitator which me pet 
ifferent people, but which con) A 
vision of lon oe wheels on a bicycle yhe 
can be discarded after the skill has Deer 
learned. And no doubt there is a measure © 
truth in this; , 
an adviser on all matters, training and a 
cational, the danger here being that an 
always gives advice, one seldom takes it 


Sciously; x ally 
an aaa of training activity which usually 
means a traditional continuum Ok egnese led 
induction, basic supervision, ete- ic Ea 
wholly or in part by some other people OF * 
training agency or educational institutes 


identity, there 
to the training 


ans different things to 
njures UP the 
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@ a trainer, where much of one’s time is spent 
in front of groups, or in other ways perform- 
ing a teaching function; 

@ a working consultant with a defined place on 
the organisation chart, associated with line 
management in helping people acquire the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary to 
do the work for which they are employed, or 
to prepare them for future activities. i 


Many will in fact be a blend of these things 
but if the role is to be effective and be seen O 
warrant the continuation of management sup- 
port, the training officer should: 

@ have defined work objectives which are re- 
viewed regularly; 

@ have work programs which are directly 
geared to the key activities of the organis- 
ation; 

@ be held accountable for the achievement of 
results which can be evaluated in the context 
of these objectives. 


Relating to the second point here, accepting 
the PARETO principle that 20 per cent of activity 
usually produces some 80 per cent of results, the 
training function should direct its primary tasks 
into this 20 per cent area. 


Determinant of training identity 


Nevertheless, the assignment and acceptance of 
responsibility should be the main determinant of 
the training identity. There may be some dis- 
cretionary areas but the key tasks should reflect 
an ongoing commitment to preparing people to 

erform competently. But this opens up a much 
wider area. It is not only the training function 
which so often appears unclear regarding its role, 
personnel management seems to suffer from the 
same uncertainty. An article in Personnel Man- 
agement of January 1980 by Nick Cowan refers 
to the 1970s as the wasted years, “a decade that 
is the modern wasteland of personnel manage- 
ment ... there is so much that could have been 
done that has not been done. . .” 

Perhaps recognising this, we have seen in- 
creasing examples of training people seeking an 
identity distinct from personnel management and 
even claiming a status equal to it. An objective 
observer can only wonder how long an organis- 
ation concerned with its continuing survival will 
permit this internecine wrangling. Logic suggests 
that if an activity is not an essential part of this 


survival strategy it should be terminated without 
delay. 
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ORGANISATIONAL OBJECTIVES ~ ~ = 


~ 
TE PLANNING TEAM 
ORGANISATIONAL PRIORITIES — -> 
a a= 
2 
DIVISIONAL OBJECTIVES AND PRIORITIES 
Y 
ONSIVE ACTIVITIES INNOVATIVE ie 
RESP (new progra 
enee okeurrent ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY/AUTHORITY 
Programs) (job descriptions) 
ING 
CONTINUING ASSESSMENT OF PLANN 
PEANAIS STAFF RESOURCES 
ACTION =a | ACTION 
oe CONTROLS 
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A 
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| 
| 
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Fig. 4.1 Personnel and training functions 


The reassessment of the functions and linking 
of both groups is su 


iggested in [Figure 4.1]. Here 
the launching pad for activity is a continuing as- 
sessment of the ability of people to perform cur- 
rent and projected tasks, which Presupposes not 
only meaningful job descriptions but also agreed 
performance standards for each task. Back to 


basic perhaps, but is there a more viable alterna- 
tive? 


Responsible to whom? 


Two measures of the effec 
officer must be the level of 
he or she reports and the 
training in the managerial 
work. 

To a degree t 
establishment of 
hierarchy, but as 
incumbent is freq 

For instance, 
organisational tr; 


tiveness of a training 
management to which 
recognition given to 
communication net- 


his is pre-determined by the 
the post in the organisational 
with many other Positions the 
uently able to influence this. 

in the initiation or review of an 
aining policy — which should be 


regarded as essential — this should give the rari 
ing officer direct access at management level to a 
occupational groups. ai 

Again, where there is a range of peeupationa 
groups in the organisation there can be mei 
value in setting up a Training Committee whic 
includes a senior manager from each group, an 
for which the terms of reference might be: 


© to consider and allocate priorities of training 
need directly linked to the operational tasks 
of the organisation both current and pro- 
jected; 
to approve training plans and budgets; 7 
to approve nominations for Participation 1n 
off-job training Programs and to receive sub- 
sequent evaluation reports; 
to review the ade 
to be satisfied th 
effectiveness jus 
ment in it. 


This suggests th 
the training office 
which his or her te 


quacy of training resources; 
at the evaluation of training 
tifies the continued invest- 


at the stature and the status of 
t will indicate the extent to 
chnical competence is respecte 
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by the senior executives and the line staff in the 
organisation. 


A stocktaking 


In times of recession all organisational units must 
expect to be subject to a survival test. 
Overseas patterns would suggest that on such 
an occasion the likely response is: 
© some 25 per cent of organisations reduce 
their expenditure on training; 
® in-house training increases, 
© spending on outside programs is reduced; 
© there is more demand for practical supervis- 
ory and management training. 


Each of these patterns merits closer study. 
_ Suppose that it were decided that your train- 
ing budget would be reduced by 30 per cent unless 
evidence could be produced to demonstrate why 
it should not be. Could this be done? . 
test run to explore such an eventuality 
might be useful. One starting point might be to 
list what has been accomplished because of train- 
ing officer activities during the last six months — 
and in no way should this be confused with a 
listing of what has been done. No doubt he or she 
will have been very busy, but busyness is not 
a criterion on which the contribution will be 
assessed, Results are what matter. os 
he questionnaire which follows [Fig- 4.2] 
May produce points for valuable discussion if it is 
answered separately by the training officer and by 
the general manager or his equivalent. New direc- 
tions or new emphases might well emerge, for top 
Management will have some fairly basic ques- 
"ons, such as: 
© What payoff do we get from t 
© Is the training resource makin 
contribution to our activities? 
® How can this contribution 
extended? 
4 Perhaps this may be the time fo 
Bement to recognise that trained a 
People can be the key to achieving a compe 
8¢ in the marketplace. 
h © from here on the trainin 
trai ard-nosed, cost-benefit based 
ining plans and programs. 


his investment? 
g its maximum 


be further 


r senior man- 


nd motivate! 
titive 


g officer must take 
approach to 


Steps towards rethinking 


ere are perhaps four basic needs: ae 
* training plans which are in tune ae 
agement’s strategy for coping WES 
and projected situations; 
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2. senior management commitment to the sup- 
port of these plans; 

3. operational training programs which create 
optimal learning situations using available 
resources; 

4. a seen process of evaluation which demon- 
strates the relevance and the effectiveness of 
the training activity. 

To meet these there must be a lot of Positive 
thinking, to identify with all the objectives of the 
organisation, and where performance does not 
match expectations to analyse and implement 
whatever training can do to remedy the de- 
ficiency. In some cases the shortfall will be due to 
other causes, but the training officer should be 
sufficiently detached and perceptive to help with 
the diagnosis and the prescription. 

Training officers must get away from the 
belief that their roles are solely to: 

@ respond to requests for training assistance; 

@ identify training needs (for these can be sig- 
nificantly different from the operational 
problems which beset the organisation — a 
real needs survey starts with this latter and 
then seeks to identify the key training needs 
emerging); 

@ initiate or hook onto appropriate training or 
educational programs available through other 
agencies (most training should be an in-house 
activity); 

@ be an arranger of training, using other re- 
sources including in-house or specialist con- 
tributors (this is not a sufficient justification 
for senior status). 


Training marketeer 


To add to the range of role options discussed 
earlier in this paper should be that of training 
marketeer. In this context marketing means ident- 
ifying and providing those things which people 
(and the organisation) need, instead of seeking to 
sell the activities which training officers feel they 
are good at and which create much of their job 
satisfaction. In the final analysis training exists to 
satisfy the wants and needs of the organisation, 
though the behaviouralists will rush to add that 
this must take into account also the personal aims 
of the people involved. But to an organisation 


under stress it is the former which will receive 


support. 
PrFigure 4.3] seeks to show the place of training 


and needs: utility: value: objectives relationships 
Unless the training officer consciously pursues 
this objectives-based approach it is suggested that 
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QUESTIONNAIRE FOR GENERAL MANAGER & TRAINING OFFICER 
(Separate answers) 


IN THIS ORGANISATION: 
1. Is there an established training policy? 


YES: 


ini jecti > 
2. Are specific training objectives set regularly? ae 
3. Are Ha directly geared to the key operational objectives of the 
4 


organisation? 


Do line managers regard training as playing an important part 


in their operational activities? 


Is top management committed to supporting training? ; 
Do you have regular contact with top management to reinforce 


this? 


Is there a continuing and adequate evaluation of training 


effectiveness? 


Does training maintain sufficiently close linkage with 


(a) appraisal processes; 

( , 

(c) manpower planning & recruitment; 
(d) new development activity; 

(e) developments in training elsewhere? 
Are job descriptions used in all areas? 


b) performance reviews quality, quantity, cost, etc.; 


Do these include performance standards for key tasks? 


10. Do you believe that the maximum rı 


the investment in training? 
COMMENTS: 


Fig. 4.2 Questionnaire for general manager and training officer 


his or her value to the organisation will be dim- 
inished. But wider issues must also be kept in 
mind. 

The level at which the training officer works 
is the operational level, not the policy-making 
one. Operational functions, though ostensibly 
limited to in-house defined parameters, will be in- 
fluenced by political, economic, social and indus- 
trial relations factors. Managers and supervisors 
must develop a sensitivity in their responses to 
these factors, and their developmental training 
must have regard for this. It follows that the train- 
ing officer though working in the organisational 
climate must have the intelligence and the ability 
to scan the environments in which the organis- 
ation exists and be sufficiently perceptive to inter- 
pret the indicators of these into appropriate plans. 

Here too, the training officer must look at the 
broader aspects in the organisation, at the en- 
vironment in which training is given and to which 
the trainee returns. As one writer said recently, 
“beware of taking fish out of a polluted pond, 
cleaning them up in a special laboratory and then 


eturns are being gained from 


putting them back into the same pond. The 
change must be to the life support system”. 


Line manager/training officer liaison 


It must be remembered here that line management 
is responsible for ensuring that staff are properly 
trained — the training officer is charged with as- 
sisting them to do this. It follows, therefore, that 
there must be close and continuing liaison be- 
tween the line manager of each trainee and the 
training officer — in Pre-training discussions tO 
identify deficiencies and to agree on training ob- 


jectives and plans, and in a post-training evalu- 
ation of accomplishment. 

This is basic. But too m 
Patterns are chan 
can be made to 
their satisfaction 


transcend loyal 
The nature of wor 
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ORGANISATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


PERFORMANCE SHORTFALL SHOWING 


i NEEDS 
ee 
SPECIAL DIVISIONAL NEEDS 


HOW BEST ACHIEVED 


TRAINING 
PRIORITIES 


EVALUATION OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 
© STRESSING NEEDS — UTILITY — VALUE — 


Fi Bes 
19. 4.3 A marketing approach to training 


p8 gaps between the unskilled and the skilled, 
ween middle and senior management. 
mi oles which are ostensibly advisory oe pie 
ittees which should be only recommen atory 
B insidiously assuming executive postures. De- 
“opments in microelectronics are bringing new 
ones to skill training. Education is gale 
ref tinuing process, and knowledge updating 
reshing must be maintained constantly. RA 
taki raining techniques and methodology root 
specigi new directions and their mastery req 
taim abilities. But this in itself can cre 
Šperti® officers can thus build 
ento tise, develop their own esoteri 
d uraged by sympathetic academic: ey 
HF hance their own mystique, and oe ad 
nate Tuire a “guru” remoteness: This, be g he 
pp ture of things, will probably happen anywW; (E 
oes in other disciplines — but training 1S a 
rently seen as a profession by the comma ae 
trainin has yet to earn its laurels. The Ka 
with 8 officer will be a very competem ere 
skills which cover many discip ines, 


È 


a 


COMMON NEEDS 

Be PRIORITIES 
OTHER aa TRAINING OTHER 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING MANAGEMENT 
ACTIONS ACTIONS 


TARGET DATE 


OBJECTIVES RELATIONSHIPS 


whose approach and credibility is genuinely re- 
spected at all levels from wage workers to senior 


management. 


Conclusion 

Training has a very significant part to play in the 
activities of any organisation, but to achieve this, 
the training officer must have the competence tov 
take skilled initiatives. He or she must be much 
more than just responsive to the demands and 
requests of others. 

The training officer must be seen to move 
away from the ivory tower image which the pos- 
ition has tended to attract and to become involved 
in marketplace situations, sensitive to the whims 
and emergencies which affect other workers at all 
levels. He or she must acquire the knowledge and 
skills which can create optimum learning ate 
herever and whenever required and with 
f existing resources. There should be reg- 
frequent discussions with key EA A 


ations W! 
the use 0 
ular and 
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focussing on what they currently see as being im- For many organisations unless raning peor 
portant above all else and identifying those prob- rethink their philosophies and their o! oe a 
lems in the solution of which training can and alternative in today’s economic climate could co 
should make a contribution. ceivably be redundancy. 

There must be commitment in purpose and 
accountability for action. 


Programming training 
needs 


The Training Officer, lan Hipenstall, 
implementing his program of courses. 
automotive parts and accessories. 
Zealand. Hipenstall had been with the 
Training program. 

Every year he would write to t 
and estimated numbers for the c 


of National Industries Limited, was having problems 
National was a light machinery company dealing in 
It had branches in all major cities in Australia and New 
company for two years and had recently introduced a Sales 


Bill Greerson, the Adelaide Manager, was the first Person he spoke to. “lan, I'm really sorry 
about the nominations but | handed them on to my Sales Manager and he has just told me that 
he has lost the forms. | am not surprised, with all the Paperwork coming out of Head Office you 
are killing us! Every day we get more and more material. 

a note on his desk and he'll get on to it right away 


people. I've heard him say that with the national sales fi 
the need for the training anyway: and our competition 


“Okay, do your best and l'Il se 
lan. 
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aS ee ee ee ee eee 


STAFF TRAINING Course nomination: Sales Course 
H/O SYDNEY 
Brane [a PE Ee oe er Ov 
No. places allocated 
NEONUS secre e iio vastinc 
Date....... si acd E phe mp BE Se Pod stat 
Company or 
SUPSIGIAR AORE OTEA EEE E E ET 
ame Position Mailing Address 


N 
1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 
6 


Signed Manager „u.e 


Fig. 4.4 


The second call was a little rougher. Duncan Kerr, in Brisbane, was known as a tough, no- 
nons ol of “hard knocks”. 

ehee manager of me sore real staff troubles and you want to take three of my sales staff 
for three HE fe uat not on. My people get all the training they need out on the road: it's the 


best traini nd it's called the school of experience.” i 
Hite ore tee eet on the merits of the company’s courses Kerr relented, “OK, you 


Cai ' se?” 
nee p he ea nomination forms that you should have returned by last 
ee ination forms? | haven't seen any — unless the Accounts Section have them. Look, 
nomination fo f ing.” 
o itto me: anid fil give PET oh ae on Moa to have those names and he had to have 
an loo j at the rec : 
the ked dejectedly 


m immediately. 


Di i jons À 
: SCussion question anagers of National that training programs are intended to 
- What can be done to persuade m i 


; ing effort? P 
Nep caan not dr at OF formal training program for a sales force? 
ould you jus 


2 } : ‘ 
i d of course is a waste of time? 
feel that this kin à ace 
i: oe do you Hane older sate efective than others? Describe them and indicate how 
3 some training techn 


National could have applied them? 
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Looking for a foreman 


John Smith Limited is a Melbourne-based building firm with about sixty men employed on con- 
Struction sites and interior maintenance contracts around the southern suburbs. The company 
has experienced rapid growth over the past four years and would have expanded further but for 
the effects of an industry-wide staff shortage of quality people. More specifically, the firm's pro- 
gress is hindered by a lack of employees with management potential. 

The company has lately attempted to ease staff shortages by employing more apprentices. 
However it has failed to attract quality tradesmen with management potential into the firm. 

The company is headed by the owner-founder, John Smith; a manager and chief quantity 
surveyor, Jim Robertson; and a site supervisor and ex-builder, Bob Bowlton. John Smith, because 
of his external interests, has delegated most of the day-to-day tasks of management to Jim and 
Bob. 

Jim is a reserved and unapproachable man who is n 
rarely visits the working sites and prefers to let Bob Bowlt 
provides the basic formal communications channel bet 
the firm. However, because of his sarcastic attitude 


ot inclined to upset the status quo. He 
on do this. Bob, because of his position 
ween the workers and management of 


and comments he stifles any upward 
communication or initiative. 
Company policy 
PE of the company’s conservative policy is its reluctance to employ unskilled labour to 
o the more 


One such young tradesman who left the com 
nities was Ross Jameson. 


Case of Ross Jameson 

Ross Jameson, ever since he was apprenticed to the company, was seen as having management 

potential. He possessed many leadership skills especially communicative skills and showed he 
ee average abilities as a tradesman and worker 

ithin two years of completing his apprenticeshi in 197 i l 

/ ra 

smaller maintenance contracts to t 3 ee 

role. Then in the winter of 1983 R 
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company to a head. They had contracted several new jobs but were left without sufficient 


foremen to control the sites. Also, when R i 
) 2 A oss left so did several other young tradesmen wh 
become disillusioned with the treatment they had received. mis 


Discussion questions 


K What would you do to change the situation at John Smith Limited? 
. Does John Smith bear any responsibility for the situation? Should he have taken any action? 


If so, what? 


The golden path to 
success 


ON 15 May 1983, Bill Griffiths accep 
sul \ustralia and New Zealand. He 
ting firm. On their recommendation, 
Dirgeding Director of the Australian co 
es Ctor of Administration for the company, W 
tablishing a new management training progra 


Scheme. Bi _qraduate exP 
i - Bill h ears post-gra : e 
tice, following sy cee Fees ‘Administration. Mr Brown told him he would be required 


to learn all the phases of the company's accounting systems under the close supervision of Jim 


oodal, and the future seemed bright. 
The salary offer was good ail served as an assistant to the Paymaster in the Payroll 


From 15 b 
Divisio 15 May to 30 Septem cing himself with the computerised accounting system. Lat 
on. His j i miliarising himself wit Later 
he took ejon onena Ty handling the pension plan. The Paymaster, George Cummings, 
Was friendi 4 Sp! tive Although there was plenty of work to do, Bill had the feeling that 
the EEEN and cooperative “ing progr consisted of a “there Is your desk — now train” type 

y supervised” training p n, he found himself spending considerable time 


of s iS cea 
ay bumg nasi eye ote wn Toone See ees 
nancial operation. Siwa 
hef rom 1 October to the end of the year, misnomer, 
felt that the term “training program was a k Wa 

i why”. The work w 


[e] 
PN pa you know how — No) 

S learning practically nothing. P nths, Jim Goodall, the Director of F 
o Dno He fee: ‘od of over six months, ~ Gt Admi: 
istration pens time in the ee — to tell him he was ee Payable. 
He haq ee ies times, but only on a Hello, 3 is. 


ted an offer of employment from a retail chain store operating 
was initially interviewed and tested by a Management Con- 
he was given an appointment with Mr George Brown, the 
mpany. For some time during the interview, Jim Goodall, 
as also present. Bill was told that the company was 
m, and he was to be the first trainee in the 
erience in accounting and commercial prac- 


am 
Il Divisio! 
te an interes 
s assigned to Accounts Payable. Once again 
and that it was more a question of “keep 
s very dull and tedious, and he believed 
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By this stage, Bill was not at all happy with his job and the future seemed very dim as far 
as the work and opportunity were concerned. He began thinking about another job, perhaps in 
the sales field. It was then that he found out that there was an opening with an international 
computer firm. The position was that of a sales trainee learning to sell computerised services, 
systems and procedures. This job would involve six months at the company’s machine training 
school, followed by six weeks of sales training. 

Bill was very interested in the opening and, in his own time, took the necessary tests, had 
four interviews and, out of twenty applicants, he was one of the three selected. He was offered 
a job and accepted it. 

The following day, he informed Jim Goodall of his decision to leave. Shortly afterwards, Mr 
Brown, the Managing Director, called him and asked him to come to his office. n 

He greeted him with “What's this | hear about you making the biggest mistake in your life? 
After the preliminary conversation, Brown asked about the job at the computer company and how 
much they were going to pay. Bill told him that he would be taking a slight cut in pay. At this 
point, Brown came up with a counter offer. It was an increase in pay effective from the next pay 
cycle. It would place Bill $2000 above the rate to be paid by the computer firm. Mr Brown also 
indicated that, on completion of his training, he would not remain an assistant in the Accounting 
Department, but would take a “better” job that he had in mind. He also said that because of the 
company's tremendous growth and expansion ahead, opportunity was unlimited. Bill was given 
several days to think it over and he was to notify Mr Brown when he had made his decision. 


Discussion questions 


1. What should Bill Griffiths do — and why ? 
2. What is involved in recruitment promises of this kind? 
3. What would you do to improve the company’s induction and training programs? 


The right course? 


Peter Wallace looked blindly at his office wall and pondered hi isi i i ks 
ago he had been so excited. He had just been tol t ala it Soe la dha 


t trying to enrich the jobs of the 
) ey lacked “fire” and now believed 
! did not have enough challenge. Members of the salesforce 
were not allowed to make decisions on pricing and had to check with Peter every time they 

3 ange. Peter, likewise was given only limited authority to change 
prices. In fact, any “meaty” decisions always had to go up the line. None of the sales personne 
were involved in forecasting or budgeting. Again, Peter realised that his own involvement was 
basically limited to the collecting of information. The more he thought about it the more he 
realised that he rarely made any real decisions. Looking at the stagnant sales figures for his group 
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and the consistently high turnover of good employees, Peter was convinced that a large part of 
the problem was just that people were not given enough responsibility and challenge in their jobs. 

Shortly after returning from the training program, Peter drafted a report suggesting that more 
responsibility be delegated downwards for pricing and forecasting and that sales personnel, 
generally, be more involved in the work of the department. 

Peter remembered the disappointment and then the anger that he had felt when his boss had 
told him that the sooner he forgot all this academic garbage the better. He added that if Peter 
wanted improved sales performance why didn’t he get his people to work harder. What was 
wanted was a sales team that would do what they were told and the sooner Peter realised that 
Management was being paid to do the thinking, not junior managers like Peter or worse, sales 
Personn would all be. 

e am why he had been sent to the course. He suspected his attendance 
was merely cosmetic and designed to show that his boss was “training” his people. 


Discussion questions o 
1. Why has the situation had such a negative effect on Peter's attitude? 


id? 
2. Wh i ter’s boss behaved the way he did? ; a 
3. he Gee oe aoe in sending people to training programs just for training’s sake? 


4. What would you do if you were the company’s Training Manager? 


CHAPTER 5 


Performance 
appraisal 


Performance Appraisal * 


P. E. Rossell and J. H. K. Inkson 
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The need for appraisal 


Managers in many organisations are coming to 
recognise that organisation efficiency does not 
depend entirely on the application to business 
of tools and techniques such as productivity 
sciences, computer science, research and develop- 
ment, market research, financial accounting and 
so on. These all make a contribution, but the suc- 
cess with which they can be applied, and the or- 
ganisation’s long-term growth and development, 
are determined by people. Hence, managers are 
coming to realise that more progress needs to be 
made in the utilisation of human resources. 

Appraisal may be defined as the determination 
and evaluation of a company and an individual’s 
performance in his job. 

Assessment of the quality of organisations by 
researchers has shown that one of the greatest 
causes of organisation failure is the “non-align- 
ment of responsibility and accountability”. Each 
individual in an organisation has the responsi- 
bility for carrying out certain tasks, and he should 
also have to account to someone for his perform- 
ance. If the two are not done properly, organis- 
ation failure results. Yet few companies define 
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responsibility adequately and measure perform- 
ance against it. In over 100 companies in New 
Zealand we have met few where responsibility 
and accountability were clearly aligned, i.e. where 
people were told clearly, what was expected of 
them and where the “boss” examined perform- 
ance regularly with them. More commonly, 
people were not told what to do, but were pun- 
ished for their mistakes. 

Managers avoid appraisal for various reasons. 
They see it as unnecessary, they see it as extra 
work, they find face-to-face confrontations em- 
barrassing, they distrust their own ability to make 
judgments. Often employees are allowed to go on 
performing inadequately without corrective 
action, while the whole organisation suffers as 4 
result. 

A simple example concerned a branch man- 
ager who failed to adapt to technical changes in 
his branch. Instead, he concerned himself exclus- 
ively with sales, the one aspect of the branch’s 
activities which he understood. As a result his 


* Reprinted with 


permission from Industrial Development 4, 1, March 
1974, pp. 3-5 
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sales manager resented what he saw as unwar- 

ranted interference, while his other subordinates 

felt unsupported and isolated. The branch man- 
ager was not appraised by his superior and did 
not see his performance as inadequate. As a 
result, coordination, morale and performance 
eclined throughout the branch. 

Apart from avoidance of such problems, a 
number of specific positive uses exist for ap- 
Praisal. These include improving the subordi- 
nate’s performance, identifying his training needs 
and helping his adaptation to change and career 
Planning, Appraisal also aids in determining the 
subordinate’s promotion and salary increases, 
Motivating him, providing feedback to the 
Superior on his own performance, and helping the 
Superior in his long-range planning and day-to- 

ay running of the organisation. 
ake he appraisal process revolves — 
ngs, which the subordinate requires 

Superior: 

® Tell me what you want me to do. 
> ae me how well I have done it. 
a elp me to overcome defects — train me. 
Reward me for outstanding performance. 


Why appraisal fails 
re Levinson of Harvard saw apprise as 
to pl a punitive exercise — the superior tending 
thin God and hammer the subordinate, oF to 
witho purely in terms of the organisation’s goals 
ation ut taking account of the subordinate’s i 
in Te This danger certainly exists, particu arly 
autho old-fashioned hierarchical organisations 2 n 
may „tarian boss in a hierarchical organisatio 
n feel misunderstand the most effective role 
techniques of appraisal. 
Or example he may: l 
a to plan or prepare for the interview; 
ril to evaluate against predetermined objec- 
es; 
fail to produce adequate d 
ation; 
criticise without suggesting mea 
provement; 
ail to discuss training and deve 
€t new tasks for the subordin 
Consulting him; 
alan interrupt the sub 
® do w him to put his point © 
Minate the interview- 


At 

Gant approach to appraisal — a 

Com Y, appraisal of performance is linked to të- 
Pany’s plan. The plan will start wit P 


around four 
from his 


ata for examin- 


ns of im- 


Jopment; 
ate without 


ordinate, or not 
f view; 
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planning against a background of past perform- 
ance, internal strengths, weaknesses and con- 
straints, and external opportunities and threats 
This will lead to tentative objectives, then to long- 
range planning taking into account product and 
market development, production, marketing, re- 
source development, and organisation, and finally 
to a shorter-term business plan. From the com- 
pany’s plan individual objectives and targets can 
be determined against which the individual can be 
appraised. 

If the company has no business plan, objec- 
tive-setting and appraisal are still possible, but it 
is more difficult for the manager to ensure that his 
subordinate’s objectives are in line with the over- 
all objectives of the company. 

Deriving individual objectives from the plan is 
difficult. The manager must coordinate individual 
contributions in such a way that the total plan is 
achieved. Objectives should: 

@ focus on critical factors determining the fu- 
ture success of the business; 

@ be stated as far as possible in specific quan- 
titative and qualitative terms; 

@ represent high, challenging, but realistic 
standards; 

@ avoid platitudinous statements in favour of 
higher sales, increased profits, etc. 

In a good appraisal session the emphasis is on 
ation by subordinate and superior of the 
performance against objectives and 
her to help the subordinate 
overcome weaknesses and set 


evalu 
subordinate’s 
on planning toget 
build on strengths, 
new objectives. 


Company appraisal schemes 

Appraisal can be done within or without a com- 
pany scheme. However, a company scheme does 
help in achieving consistent standards of evalu- 
hon, having objectives set for everyone and 
building up managers appraisal expertise. 

The original type of scheme consisted of the 
manager filling out a rating form for each subor- 
dinate, getting the subordinate’s comments on the 
judgment passed on him and passing it to the 
vext level, where promotions were determined. In 
the armed services this system worked well be- 
cause criteria were defined or tacitly understood. 
However, in industry there were difficulties be- 
cause the same factors were applied to persons 
doing very different jobs and because general 
characteristics rather than specific performance 
achievements were emphasised. Hence the 
present-day recognition that appraisal systems 
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must concentrate on performance against objec- 
tives and on minimisation of subjective elements. 
Many systems for example use “critical incident 

techniques, where outstanding examples typifying 
aspects of success or failure are sought. 

The company appraisal scheme will be linked 
to other personnel systems, e.g. manpower and 
succession planning, staff training, promotion, 
salary reviews. As well as paper evaluations it will 
involve periodic face-to-face interviews. The in- 
terviews should encourage self-appraisal, as it is 
often easier for a man to criticise himself than to 
accept the criticism of others. If the subordinate 
has defined his own needs he feels more involved, 
more willing to accept guidance. Boss and subor- 
dinate are seeking a relationship in which they see 
themselves as co-workers: fear is-eliminated and 
replaced by support for each other. ; 

Although it is ideal to have a system for which 
all members of the organisation appreciate the 
need and which all, from top to bottom, really 
value, it is seldom that all managers in an organ- 
isation are willing or able to use appraisal. Some- 
times the organisation must accept that some sub- 
ordinates can never take appraisal, while some 
bosses are unable to give it. 

It is essential to remember that appraisal can 
start at any point in the organisation and does not 
necessarily need forms. Formal systems usually re- 
flect an increase in size, a change in organisation 


climate, or a new need. Everything should be 
based on need, and nothing done which is un- 
necessary. 


Sixteen principles of appraisal 
interviewing 


1. Standards and objectives have been set for the 
subordinate beforehand, and manager and 
subordinate both understand these. 

2. The manager has appraised the subordinate’s 
performance against objectives beforehand. 

3. The manager is clear in his own mind what 
his objectives are for the session, 

4. The subordinate has been asked to come to 
the interview having made his own self- 
appraisal against objectives, and prepared to 
talk about it. 

5. The emphasis in the interview is on mutual 
goal planning and problem solving. 

6. The manager sees his role as being to help the 
subordinate to improve his performance. 

7. The interview is based on the subordinate’s 
self-appraisal, with the manager’s appraisal 
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being used to assist him in the role of 
counsellor. j 

8. The manager orients the discussion primarily 
to performance of the job, not the subordi- 
nate’s qualities. > 

9. The manager is friendly and supportive, 
minimising status differences as far as 
possible. 5 

10. The manager normally lets the subordinate 
play the primary role in the setting of new 
performance objectives for his work. 

11. The manager ensures that the interview re- 
sults in a clearly understood set of new objec- 
tives for the subordinate. Where possible, nu- 
merical standards and target dates are in- 
cluded. $ 

12. The manager ensures that the new objectives 
are perceived as realistic by the subordinate, 
and helps the subordinate to identify means 
whereby he can achieve them. 

13. The manager uses the appraisal session to get 
feedback on his own performance from the 
subordinate. 

14. The manager encourages the subordinate to 
think not just in terms of short-term perform- 
ance goals but also longer-term organis- 
ational objectives and his own career plan. 

15. Subsequent to the interview, the manager is 
willing to check regularly, formally or infor- 
mally, with the subordinate as to his per- 
formance against new goals and any prob- 
lems he is encountering. i 

16. The appraisal interview represents not an iso- 
lated example of the manager taking an 
interest in the subordinate, but simply one 
part of an overall managerial style emphasis- 
ing support and concern for subordinates and 
their accomplishments and development; 


both in the organisation’s interests and their 
own. 


Sixteen reasons why appraisal 
interviewing fails 


1. Standards and objectives have not been set 
for the subordinate beforehand. 
2. The subordinate’s perception of his objectives 
is different from his manager’s perception O 
them. ; 
- The manager wishes to appraise because it 
seems progressive — but he has not thought 
out what appraisal is meant to accomplish. 
4. The manager is inadequately prepared — he 
has neither evaluated the subordinate’s 
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performance nor planned the interview in 
advance. 

5. The manager lets his desire to preserve his 
authority or emphasise his superiority over- 
ride goals of appraisal. - 

6. Appraisal is oriented to the subordinate’s per- 
sonal qualities rather than to his performance 
on the job. 

7. The manager overestimates the subordinate’s 
knowledge of his performance, and therefore 
fails to give adequate feedback. 

8. The manager finds it embarrassing to give 
negative feedback, and makes the subordi- 
nate either complacent or uncertain. i 

9. The manager is critical in a way which 
creates defensive rather than constructive re- 
actions. 

10. The manager tries to use the same session to 
help the subordinate to improve his perform- 
ance and also to discuss his promotability. 

his creates a conflict of objectives for the 
subordinate. 
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11. Appraisal is not oriented to identifying a 
means of improvement. 

12. Appraisal does not result in new goals being 
set for the subordinate. 

13. Goals are set by the manager without the sub- 
ordinate participating in the process — hence 
the subordinate does not identify with the 
goals. 

14. The subordinate is upset by the overt demon- 
stration of the manager wielding power over 
him. 

15. The manager sees himself rather than the 
subordinate as the primary force in the pro- 
cess, and expects the subordinate to be a 
passive and accepting receiver of information 
— hence the employee fails to develop a sense 
of involvement in his own improvement. 

16. Appraisal is isolated and uncharacteristic be- 
haviour by the manager, hence the subordi- 
nate is confused and distrustful. 


Let's Make Performance Appraisals 


More Worthwhile! * 


Martyn R. Jones 


Asst Ma 
om Manager Auckland Computer Centre 
bank Systems Ltd. 


I ; 
choot work for a large company or corporation, 
ieee are that once or twice a year you aS 
a your Manager in a ritual known Varionet g 
nnual appraisal”, “annual ie i. 
ug Staff report”, or whatever. The tv fees 
of „>t down and your manager discusses 4 p = 
Paper containing a splattering of ticks 


cr 

anya which — according to your Lg he 
Weathe, — is a map of your performance. Fa P 
lows <1 Map, it probably contains both highs a s 
Warm ud Your manager displays 

Bood 


or gt; depending on whether 


a cold or 
you've been 


Unfortunately, the vast majority of these for- 
mal confrontations produce little in the way of 
ive results. Not many companies manage to 
reduce turnover or improve pro- 
ductivity as a result of staff appraisals. And yet 
their universal use shows that many feel they are 
important and necessary. So what goes wrong, 
and how can we make appraisals improve profits? 


posit i 
increase profits, 


Reprinted with permission from Management 26, 10, January 1980, 
* Re i 
pp. 42-3. 
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Why don’t performance appraisals work? 


The whole trouble with traditional approaches to 
performance appraisal, merit review or annual 
performance review — call it what you will — is 
that they imply reward, punishment and judg- 
ment. For to review a staff member’s “merit” is to 
determine his worth, and to evaluate means to 
judge. Usually such appraisals are enjoyed by 
neither staff member nor manager. The manager 
usually role-plays the part of God, outlining the 
staff member’s good and bad behaviour. Douglas 
McGregor summed up this approach in his article 
“An Uneasy Look at Performance Appraisal”: 


The conventional approach, unless handled with 
consummate skill and delicacy, constitutes some- 
thing dangerously close to a violation of the integ- 
rity of the personality. Managers are uncomfortable 
when they are put in the position of “playing God”. 
The respect we hold for the inherent value of the 
individual leaves us distressed when we must take 
responsibility for judging the personal worth of a 
fellow man. Yet the conventional approach to per- 
formance appraisal forces us, not only to make such 
judgments and to see them acted upon, but also to 


communicate them to those we have judged. Small 
wonder we resist!! 


Some organisations seek to minimise the re- 
sulting damage by evaluating measurable items 
(e.g. sales) rather than personal traits (e.g. initiat- 
ive). The argument here is that job-related factors 
that are specifically and easily measured involve 
objective rather than subjective judgments — 
“opinions” rather than “facts” causing the 
problem. 

But objective judgment is largely a lake in a 
desert — it exists only in the mind, not in re: 
To take a simple example — absenteeism. A 
glance, this seems an exc 
Either the person is 
he is not; this is no 
Or is it? 

What measures do we use, m 
absences or just absences? Shall a person who is 
away for a single 10-day stretch during the course 
of a year be counted in the same way as a person 
who has 10 single-day absences? What about 
those whose absence always seems to occur on 
Mondays or Fridays? And what about a creative 
research or advertising person who is so hung-up 
over a complex problem that he needs to go fish- 
ing for a day to unwind or seek new inspiration? 
Is he working or on holiday? 

What appears to be a completely objective or 
factual measure is in fact open to interpretation. 


Subjective elements are involved in deciding 
which of these criteria to use. 


ality. 
t first 
ellent objective measure. 
physically present at work, or 
t subject to misinterpretation, 


edically-excused 
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Performance v. Salary 


Another difficulty with performance appraisal is 
the relationship between salary recommendations 
and appraisal. If how well you “score” on an 
appraisal appears to determine salary recommen- 
dations, you have turned appraisal into a esr 
and stick” system. This makes good sense only i 
you hold the view that rewards and punishments 
are required to get people to work. It has been 
called the “donkey” view of employees, consider- 
ing what lies between the carrot and the stick. 
Employees who perceive a direct relationship 
between performance appraisal and salary in- 
creases will engage in defensive behaviour to de- 
fend their case for more gold. In such a system 


they are unlikely to discuss their weaknesses an 
problems. 


A new philosophy for performance 
appraisals 


So, how do we turn performance appraisal into 
an exercise that has positive benefits for employee 
and manager? First of all we must remove this 
punishment and praise concept, and replace it 
with an emphasis on job satisfaction and growth. 
We must invite the employee to discuss his feel- 
ings about the job without telling him how to 1m- 
prove himself! The emphasis changes from judg- 
ing to joining, from “straightening him out” tO 
building achievement. ; 
Such a philosophy observes the following 
principles: 
@ We focus on the job characteristics, rather 
than on personal strengths and weaknesses. 
@ We encourage the employee to talk frankly 
about his job and how it could be made more 
productive. | 
@ We seek to provide challenge for persona 
growth and achievement in the employee. 


Almost without exception, employees can 
provide valuable input on making their jobs more 
worthwhile. Encouraged to express their concerns 
and needs, they will probably also provide input 
on skills and knowledge they possess yet don t 
really use. Taking positive steps to make a JO 
more worth doing, more challenging to the pet; 
son involved, must result in more “turned of 
staff. 
Appraisals that focus on building achievement 

growth result in more useful feedback fot 
managers, and recharged employees. 


How do we design appraisals for growth? 
One way of meeting these goals is to design an 
appraisal document that defines job character” 


and 
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istics. Job charasteristics are the skills or know- 
ledge units that are required to successfully per- 
form a given job. Specific lists for specific jobs can 
be built, or a longer but general list for the 
majority of jobs within an organisation can be 
prepared. 
The appraisal process is then: 
1. Manager and employee agree on which job 
characteristics relate to this job, and their 
importance. Now both parties have a com- 
mon picture of the job, and what’s import- 
ant. 
. The employee returns to his job for 1-5 
months, knowing what is expected of him. 
. The manager and employee meet to discuss 
performance on each of the characteristics 
listed. The emphasis is not on “scoring” the 
staff member, but on personal development. 


In the ensuing discussion on performance, the 
Manager should seek to reach agreement on the 
Majority of performance ratings. This minimises 
defensive behaviour, and provided the process 
isn’t tied to a salary system then what the heck if 
you give the employee the benefit of the doubt 


rom time to time! ; 
are dialogue and planning 


he critical things l l 
Or growth — open and frank discussion about 
hould get a “4 


me job, rather than whether Joe s ” 
r a “5” for “knowledge of export procedures”. 
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These performance discussions obviously take 
time. But the end result will be: 


@ a manager who has a better understanding of 
his staff member, his ability, aspirations and 
feelings about the job. 

@ a staff member who finds that his manager 
values contributions on improving the work 
and the job, and who wants to help the staff 
member achieve his needs. 

@ A plan for action that may include 

— restructuring the job to improve productivity 

— training recommendations to further 
strengthen the contribution the employee can 
make to the organisation; 

— notification to higher management that the 
staff member has skills/aspirations that indi- 
cate potential for greater responsibility. 

Do you get good returns from your perform- 
ance appraisals? If you don’t, perhaps it’s time to 
review your approach. Let’s make performance 
appraisals worthwhile for both the company and 
the employee! 
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largely been ignored. Several researchers on 
speculated that the process of evaluating per ciel 
ance may affect the superior’s behaviour and/or 
attitudes negatively; however, little oe 
thought and even less research has been ee 
cally directed to these issues. The purpose o y is 
paper is to discuss what we do know aenur oy 
supervisors are affected by making mee san 
giving feedback, and to offer recommendations 
for countering such undesired outcomes. Our dis- 
cussion focusses on these three areas concerning 
appraisers: 

P the level of their trust in subordinates; 

2. their reactions to the associated exercise of 

wer; 
3. kiangs in their subsequent job satisfaction. 


Trust 


Strickland (1958) investigated the effects of close 
versus general supervision on superiors’ trust in 
their subordinates. In a laboratory setting, sub- 
jects were required to act as a supervisor of two 
individuals who had equal performance records, 
closely monitoring the performance of one subor- 
dinate but only occasionally checking on the per- 
formance of the other subordinate. Strickland 
found that the subordinate given only periodic 
supervision was later considered by the supervisor 
to be more capable of working without close 
supervision, since he had proven himself a trust- 
worthy performer. The subordinate who had 
been closely supervised was considered to be less 
trustworthy, and the supervisor felt it necessary to 
continue close monitoring of the performance of 
that subordinate, Since this subordinate had not 
had the opportunity to be disloyal, he had also 
not had the opportunity to prove himself a trust- 
worthy performer. McFillen (1978) reported simi- 
lar results from his laboratory study. In sum, re- 
quiring closer supervision seems to cause super- 
visors to feel that subordinates cannot be trusted 
to perform on their own. The relevance of this 
finding to appraisal systems will become apparent 
momentarily. 

Many of the newer rating devices, such as 
behaviourally-anchored rating scales (BARS) and 
behavioural checklists, force raters to observe 
their subordinates rather closely. There also 
seems to be a trend toward more frequent ap- 
praisals, with the traditional once-a-year evalu- 
ation and feedback interview becoming a thing of 
the past. While newer techniques may yield more 
accurate ratings and more usable feedback for the 
subordinate, they may have a dysfunctional effect 
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on superior/subordinate relationships. Requiring 
more detailed and/or more frequent performance 
monitoring and appraisal may lead to lowered 
trust in the subordinate by the superior, as dis- 
cussed above. If the subordinate perceives the lack 
of trust by the superior, a Pygmalion effect may 
develop in which low trust and close supervision 
by the superior lead to untrustworthiness and a 
real need for close supervision on the part of the 
subordinate. The cycle may continue, with more 
supervision given and more required. 


Power 


In hierarchical organisations, superiors, by defi- 
nition, have some power and authority to influ- 
ence the behaviour of their subordinates. The ap- 
praisal process in particular dramatises super- 
visors’ power to judge subordinate performance 
and to give or withhold rewards on the basis © 
this judgment. d 

David Kipnis and his colleagues have explore 
the effects of successfully using power on the o 
liefs and attitudes of power-holders. They foun! 
that individuals who felt that they used strong 
forms of power (threats, promises, direct orders) 
tended to feel that they were responsible for be- 
haviour changes produced in the other person 
(Kipnis, 1972; Kipnis, Costell, Jergen & Mauch, 
1976). In their most recent study (Kipnis, 
Schmidt, Price & Stitt, 1981), students acting a$ 
work group leaders were instructed to be either 
democratic or authoritarian in dealing with their 
subordinates. As expected, leaders told to be 
authoritarian did use “stronger” means of influ- 
ence, and did attribute their subordinates’ pe! 
formance to their own successful use of power, 
rather than to the subordinates’ ability or motiv- 
ation. If a similar mechanism operates in the for 
mal performance appraisal setting in industry» 
then any positive change in subordinate behaviour 
following feedback may be attributed by the 
superior to his or her own successful use of powe! 
rather than to qualities of the subordinate such a5 
increased skill or effort. F 
Research in the area of performance attri- 

bution has shown that the perceived cause or sub- 
ordinate behaviour determines the superiors 
(Green and Mitchell, 1979). 

1. use of rewards and punishment; 

2. closeness of supervision; 

3. expectations of future performance; 

4. aspirations for the subordinate. 


In cases where subordinate performance does im 
Prove, superiors may feel that they, not the sub- 
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ordinate have caused the change and thus may 
deprive the subordinate of praise, rewards, inde- 
pendence or promotions, which may be deserved. 
An eventual consequence may be feelings of in- 
equity or lowered motivation and satisfaction on 
the part of the subordinate. 

There are other potential negative conse- 
quences stemming from the use of power by the 
Superior. Kipnis et al. (1976) also found that 
successful power users: 

1. tended to devalue the worth of the influenced 
person while evaluating themselves more 
favourably; 

2. tried to increase their social and psychologi- 
cal distance from the person; 

3. evaluated the person less favourably. The use 
of supervisory power in the appraisal and 
feedback setting may have similar results. It is 
very doubtful that these kinds of perceptions 
and behaviour promote good superior- 
subordinate relations. 


Job satisfaction 


a ln body of literature is accumulating 
pr ich suggests that superiors do not enjoy ap- 
n alsing and giving feedback to their subordi- 
ates. McGregor (1957) was one of the first to 
Sas this out. He noted that “even managers who 
a the necessity of such [appraisal] programs 
eaba balk at the process — especially the 
on aback] interview part” (1957, p. 83). He went 
“p © state that appraisers dislike being made to 
nie God” over their subordinates. Subsequent 
con hee and empirical evidence bears out this 
Cusion (see Fisher, 1978, for a review). 
UPeriors seem particularly dismayed by the 


t 
hought of appraising performance when they are 


Te 4 
Wired to give feedback to their subordinates, 


especially ; 1 ; e 
cially if the feedback is negative (Brett a 

Nye 1981), Both Fisher (1978, 1979) and 
atte; & Knowlton (1980) found that superiors 
edb Le to avoid having to give negative 
wa by distorting their performance ratings 
(i978. before the feedback interview. b= 


» 1979) also found that superiors 0. 
rin expected their subordinates tO dislike 
More following negative feedback. 


low eVeral dysfunctional consequences may fol- 
appraio superiors’ dislike for the performan á 
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work time must be devoted to an unpleasant task 
low satisfaction and turnover are likely conse. 
quences. Second, if dislike for the appraisal pro- 
cess is manifested by attempts to avoid or distort 
appraisals, poor performers may be deprived of 
needed feedback, and good performers may be 
discouraged by what appears to be supervisors’ 
tacit approval of poor performance. The perform- 
ance and motivation of the work group may suf- 
fer, leading eventually to lower performance rat- 
ings of the delinquent appraiser by his or her own 
superiors. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


There have been relatively few studies on the 
effects of performance appraisal on appraisers. 
However, the research which exists in this and 
related areas supports the contention that giving 
feedback can have unfortunate consequences for 
the giver. The use of power and close supervision 
has been shown to influence the trust in and desire 
to associate with the subordinate. Users of strong 
and successful influence methods have been 
shown to devalue the worth of the influenced per- 
son and take credit for the performance of that 
person. Organisations which require frequent and 
detailed appraisals may expect to have to cope 
with this type of disturbance in superior- 
subordinate relationships. Increasing the fre- 
quency of formal appraisals is likely to be a mixed 
blessing, at best. 

Most of the criticisms and areas of concern 
raised in this paper apply primarily to the “tra- 
ditional” approach to performance appraisal, in 
which the superior acts unilaterally as policeman, 
judge and jury with regard to maintaining subor- 
dinate performance. More participative methods 
of appraising performance which culminate in 
jointly-set goals for subordinate performance 
should be less plagued by the problems we have 
outlined. For example, much less close supervis- 
ion would be required for a joint determination of 
whether or not an objective has been met than 
would be required for the superior to fill out a 
long behavioural checklist. Further, changes in 
subordinate performance following a participative 
appraisal and goal-setting process should be more 
likely to be attributed to the subordinate rather 
than to superior influence. The third problem for 
the appraiser should also be less severe in a 
participative appraisal. spim: Superiors cease 
“playing God” and begin to play coach”. On the 
other hand, participative systems can be extremely 


time consuming, and are probably unrealistic 
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with large groups of subordinates or when the 
task is highly structured (Keeley, 1978). 

One means of preventing or reducing super- 
visors’ problems with disliking, distorting, or 
avoiding appraisal and feedback is to provide ex- 
tensive training in how to conduct successful ap- 
praisal interviews. Probably a major reason for 
supervisors’ dislike of the appraisal process is their 
uncertainty about how to proceed in the appraisal 
interview. Behaviour modelling training (which 
involves, first, watching appraisals being handled 
properly and then practising in the form of role 
playing) may be especially helpful (see Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 29, No.3, 1976, for several 
articles on behaviour modelling training). Super- 
visors with increased ability to conduct effective 
appraisal interviews should be more willing to do 
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Staff appraisal is a fundamental element in per- 
sonnel administration. Many appraisal systems 
have been tried over the years, with varying de- 
grees of effectiveness. Newer forms of appraisal 
being developed offer greater employee partici- 
bation in assessment procedures and open access 
to results, 


Staff appraisal is becoming fashionable again. 
unre Praia itself, of course, is not new. As one 
a S served, the evaluation of one person by 
nother is as old as time: “Ever since Eve first 
appraised Adam, human beings have been 
oe each other.”! Nevertheless, it is only in 
atively recent years that organisations have em- 
a on regular and systematic appraisal of 
develo overs as a means of encouraging their 
in pera A study of staff appraisal schemes 
ustralian industry undertaken by I 
apa in the mid-1960s concluded that their 
E LE oa was becoming increasingly wide- 
in ha yet only about one-third of the employees 
Pated Undertakings which he surveyed partici- 
in a scheme.2 


Appraisal systems are still developing 


largely eet revival of interest in appraisal is 
Partic due to increased demands by sf 2 
Praisahwen in management. New forms o. = 
Breat which are currently being explored invo 
ce ee Participation by staff in assessment pr 

Tes and open access to the results. m 
immens volume of literature on staff appraisal is 
1949, T One bibliography, publishe P e 
Phlets , isted over 600 books, articles and P 

k dealing with the subject of merit rating an 


fone systems.? The earliest writings date 
ne early 1 F. W. 
Others y 1900s, when + ecientific man- 


age 1 
thing They emphasised, among oma 
of wos importance of systematic measure: z 
edures activity and the use of bureaucratic PET 
Concern, Ppraisal systems, which are prima ily 
™ed with assigning point values "° co 


“variety O 


ponents of a job and translating these values into 
wage scales, reveal the continuing influence of the 
scientific management approach. 

The emergence of behavioural science during 
the 1930s and 1940s provided another influence 
on the development of appraisal systems. Studies 
such as those conducted by Elton Mayo and his 
Harvard colleagues at the Hawthorne plant of the 
Western Electric Company, emphasised the 
importance of social aspects of work and the in- 
hibiting effects of formal authority.’ Greater use 
was made of psychological tests to improve 
employee selection and placement. Considerable 
emphasis was also given to the need to improve 
communications between management and the 
work-force as a means of increasing both morale 
and productivity. 

The World War II was an important land- 
mark in the development of appraisal systems. 
Many organisations found that the upheavals pro- 
duced by the war and the rapid postwar expan- 
sion left them with sparse manpower resources. 
Staff development and training assumed greater 
importance than before and new interest was 
aroused in appraisal systems. The increasing size 
and complexity of organisations created fresh 
problems for staff appraisal; performance meas- 
urement is most difficult in large-scale activities 
where the relationship of individual effort to 
group output becomes more remote and difficult 

ace. 
= "The search for new methods of staff appraisal 


goes on continuously to meet these new 


challenges. 


Appraisal takes many forms 

Systems of staff appraisal may be divided into a 
number of broad categories within which a 
f methods is used. 


a S 
+ Reprinted with permission from Work and People 1, 3, Spring 1975 


pp. 10-15 
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Appraisal by supervisors 

1. Graphic rating scales This technique is typically 
used to assess a person on the quality and quan- 
tity of his work, as well as on a variety of person- 
ality traits, such as reliability and cooperation. 
The graphic rating scale may also include specific 
performance items like oral and written com- 
munications. It is one of the oldest formal tech- 
niques and was first introduced by W. D. Scott 
and Company at the time of the World War I.§ Its 
use in the United States Army to supplement the 
seniority systems of promotions initiated a new 
era of promotion based on merit. 

However, its shortcomings led to the develop- 
ment of other techniques, based on similar prem- 
ises, which sought to provide more accurate 
results. 

2. Essay appraisal Most rating forms provide an 
Opportunity for the supervisor to write a brief 
essay or a narrative statement about the person 
being assessed. This is usually done in conjunc- 
tion with a forced-choice rating. In its simplest 
form, the technique requires the rater to provide 
some information about an individual’s strengths, 
weaknesses and potential. It is based on the as- 
sumption that an honest and informed statement 
by someone with close knowledge of an individ- 


ual is as valid as more formal and complicated 
methods,” 


The main 


iques but, 
d the system. 
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4. Forced distribution rating This method is one 
of the simplest of all merit rating systems. Its sup- 
porters claim that its results give greater reliability 
than many more complicated systems. According 
to this method, only two characteristics of em- 
ployees need to be rated — job performance and 
promotability. A five point scale is used to rate 
job performance and all raters use the same per- 
centage distribution. The rater is asked to allocate 
approximately 10 per cent of persons to the 
highest end of the scale, 20 per cent to the next 
category, 40 per cent to the middle, 20 per cent 
to the next lowest Category and 10 per cent to the 
lowest of all. By forcing the distribution in this 
manner the problem of different raters using dif- 
ferent parts of the scale is hopefully avoided. 

A similar system is used to assess promota- 
bility. This is rated on a three point scale from 
“very likely to be Promoted” to “unlikely to be 
Promoted”. It is designed to identify employees 
who have managerial potential.’ 

5. Critical incident rating The critical incident rat- 
ing technique was developed as a result of dissat- 
isfaction with other methods which require raters 
to make fine discriminations between people and 
their performance. Briefly, supervisors are asked 
to keep a record or diary on each employee and 
to record actual incidents of Positive or negative 
behaviour. The main argument which is advanced 
in favour of this system is that the ratings deal 
with actual behaviour rather than abstract traits. 
Used correctly, it also gives the individual an 
Opportunity to discuss specific aspects of his 
performance with his supervisor: if he feels 
that the standards used to evaluate his perform- 
ance are unfair or the incidents chosen are not 


representative, he has a chance to express his 
Opinion.1° 


se, appears to be 
involves pooled 
ctive methods for 
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Combinations of various ranking methods can 
Provide a useful means of generating order-of- 
merit lists for the purposes of salary adminis- 
tration and other practices. 


Appraisal by self and group methods 
The Possibility of using ratings by peers, subordi- 
nates and others, instead of the superior, has been 
explored by a number of researchers. The advan- 
tages of group rating versus individual rating have 
also received attention. Examples of these tech- 
niques are: 
hay appraisal Systems of self rating or appraisal 
other tech ly been developed in conjunction with 
ai techniques.'* The main advantages which 
rane outers of the system have advanced with 
gard to self appraisal are as follows: Self 
appraisal: 
(a) enables people to learn what is expected of 
(b) Them and the factors being measured; 
nables employees to give their opinions of 
o) ‘heir own performance; i 
allows employees to indicate their work 
( Preferences; 
) provides a medium for stating any employee 
grievances; 
€) is designed to remove secrecy from manage- 
ment reviews; i 
encourages the development of an open and 
trusting relationship between management 
and staff, together with self-improvement and 
2 evelopment on both sides. 
kos onp appraisal Group appraisal can range 
iianes very simple to a highly complex set of tech- 
consist. * In its simplest form, an appraisal group 
me liate of three or four people, including the im- 
Praised. Superior of the person who is being ap- 
Not req, Participation in the group appraisal does 
bers ee special experience or training. Mem- 
ey = asked to make only the kind of rene 
They sh, making every day in their own minds. 
the per Ould, of course, have some contact with 
e on who is being appraised and preferably 
Whether by the quality of his performance. 
Sons gae group should be comprised 0 he 
eing a € same level or higher than the perso: 
to fayo PPraised is debatable. Most systems seem 
epende | the latter, The success of the operario 
the sy s largely on the chairman, who is usn ly 
i Pi ol the individual in questio, e 
eti nsibility to obtain a consensus trom 
ng and take action on the results. 


Field review 


techn; . i 
song] "ique which seeks to overcome interper 
Problems caused by the supervisor acting a$ 
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rater is the field review. The problems may be due 
to suspicions of supervisor bias, the feeling that 
some supervisors appear to use higher standards 
than others, or the problem of comparability be- 
tween different ratings. The field review seeks to 
introduce reliability and comparability into the 
ratings made by different supervisors through the 
intervention of an independent party. A member 
of the central personnel or administrative staff. 
for example, meets with small groups of raters 
from each supervisory unit. He reviews each em- 
ployee’s rating with him in order to identify any 
areas of disagreement, helps the group to arrive at 
a consensus and ensures that each rater uses simi- 


lar standards.'4 


Feedback systems of appraisal 

The focus of attention in most of the systems of 
appraisal so far considered has been upon the 
evaluation of individual performance. By com- 
parison, the communication of the results of ap- 
praisal to the individuals involved has received 
only scant attention. One survey of merit rating 
practices in the United States showed that less 
than half of the companies using merit rating 
made a practice of reporting the results to their 
personnel. Furthermore, when management did 
report the results, they frequently failed to adopt 
effective communications procedures. 

The reasons for this were many, not the least 
being that supervisors and managers were reluc- 
tant to confront their staff with the results of their 
appraisal. To inform a person about his perform- 
ance, however, is to put into practice one of the 
best known and most successful learning prin- 
ciples — knowledge of results. Failure to provide 
satisfactory feedback to employees can cause a de- 
terioration in their performance and impede their 
development. 

N. R. F. Maier has described three types of 
ack situations respectively as “tell 


appraisal feedb; 
and listen”, and “problem 


and sell”, “tell 
solving”. '5 

1. The aim of the “tell and sell” method is to 
communicate the appraisal results of the em- 
ployee as accurately as possible to gain his 
acceptance of the evaluation and to get him 
to follow the plan ‘outlined for his improve- 
ment. Although the “tell and sell” method 
may produce positive results under certain 
conditions, it makes no provision for upward 
communication and seeks to perpetuate exist- 
ing values. It is therefore limited in its useful- 
ness. 
In the “tell and listen” method, the inter- 
viewer encourages the individual to disagree 


N 
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with the assessment, in order to drain off any 
negative feeling it arouses. This type of 
feedback may be viewed with scepticism be- 
cause the role of the interviewer seems some- 
what unnatural and ambiguous with respect 
to authority. f 

3. The “problem solving” technique, by con- 
trast, takes the interviewer out of the role of 
judge and enables him to be a helper. It is 
designed to stimulate upward communication 
and create an ultimate climate for growth and 
change. 


Assessment centres 


A number of organisations use assessment centres 
to predict the potential of employees. Typically, 
individuals are brought together from different 
parts of the organisation to work on individual 
and group assignments similar to the ones they 
will be handling if they are promoted. The pooled 
judgment of observers, which is often obtained by 
paired comparison or alternation ranking, leads 
to an order-of-merit ranking of each participant. 
Other methods which require less structured, sub- 
jective judgments may also be used.!6 

The main advantage of assessment centres is 
that they make it possible for people working for 
departments of low status or low visibility to be- 
come more visible. In the Competitive situation of 
an assessment centre, individuals from less well- 
known departments are able to match themselves 
against people from better-known ones. Ideally, 
this has the effect of equalising Opportunity, im- 


Proving morale and enlarging the pool of possible 
Promotion candidatures. 


Management by objectives 
The phrase “mana 


ement b; jectives” 
was first coined b Ee aeriene MbO) 


y Peter Drucker to describe a 


ucker, in essence, the MbO pro- 


short-term 


ensuing period 
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Critics of the MbO approach see it as a poten- 
tially manipulative form of management in which 
pseudo-participation becomes thinly disguised co- 
ercion. Employees may be consulted but manage- 
ment ultimately imposes its own standards and 
objectives. Harry Levinson, for example, argues 
that many MbO schemes are based on a “reward- 
punishment psychology”, which seeks to intensify 
the pressure on the individual while really giving 
him a very limited choice of objectives.!8 This 
situation could be improved, argues Levinson, if 
the system was widened to include group ap- 
praisal and appraisal of superiors by subordi- 
nates, and by regarding the personal goals of the 
individual as being of prime importance. He has 
suggested three steps which should be taken to 
ensure that MbO is used more constructively. 

1. The aim of the program should be to estab- 
lish a genuine partnership between the em- 
ployees and the organisation whereby each 

as some influence over the other, rather 
than the former being presumed to be subor- 
dinate to the latter. 

2. The program should provide opportunities 
for group goal setting and group appraisal of 
its accomplishments as well as shared com- 
pensation based on the relative success with 
which group goals are achieved. 

3. Every MbO program should include regular 
appraisals of the manager by his subordinates 
and be reviewed by the manager’s superior. 
This would offer the manager some guidance 
as to his own performance and provide him 
with direct feedback about his own behav- 
iour. Every manager, argues Levinson, 


should welcome appraisal by his subordinates 
as being in his own self-interest. 


stive studies which has 
operation and effective- 
was by Kay Rowe.! In 
ored by the British De- 
nd Industrial Research, 


» rather than the pro- 
€ noted that the design of 
de little difference to the 


cedure of appraising, sh 
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results. Nevertheless, she did concede that where 
appraisers took greater care over their appraisals 
their report was somewhat better than those who 
did not. 

According to Rowe, the reluctance of man- 
agers both to appraise and interview was due to 
two main factors. Firstly, it places them in a pos- 
ition of having to pass judgment or “play God” in 
regard to their employees. For most managers this 
1S a potentially embarrassing if not intolerable 
Situation, particularly if they are required to com- 
ment on the personality characteristics of their 
subordinates. Secondly, where managers find that 
appraisal reports carry little or no weight in re- 
gard to transfers, promotions or training, they are 
unlikely to attach much importance to their com- 
pletion, In other words, managers will only assign 
the same degree of importance to appraisals 
Which they see given to them by their superiors. 
= addition to these two main factors, Rowe also 
june a general reluctance among managers to 

pmmit themselves in writing to express opinions 
about their staff which might later prove to be 
Wrong or be held against them. 

In surveys of oil, electronic and tobacco com- 
Panies, each with a mandatory appraisal scheme, 
ime Pym found that half of the employees were 
Over sto recall having had an appraisal interview 

€r the last twelve months.!? Most employees, 
earth claimed that staff appraisals ha 
an while. According to Pym’s findings, how- 
from lie link between recommendations arti 
moti the appraisal and eventual training or pr 

‘on is rather tenuous. One exception, note 
tang was in an oil company where a yolma 
annu i policy had been tied successfu y ronm 
tance ppPraisal. Nevertheless, despite i = e 
Organis managers to appraise and the hi ur tg 
Praigal tons tO take action on the results of 6 
“ius such systems survive as part si E 
camoufl of employment”. Stripped Ei ies 
another age, however, appraising can be 

act of spurious form-filling. 


= Pseudo-science of personality ratings m 
syste, the most compelling criticisms of appa 
form Í$ that they are directed not at Sta fat 
Writers 1 but at personality assessment, cen 
Ogist s lame this on the dominance O P a 
Sin this field who have emphasised the } x 

nce of evaluating traits such as “aggressive 
> “persistence” and so on. Denis Pym g0°5 $ 

to claim that 

Ta Psychologist who sets up 
al scheme stands as a very 


and operates an 
lowly social 
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engineer, an upholder of the prevailing political sys- 
tem with a share in the action somewhat akin to 
that of a eunuch in a harem. ° 


Other writers such as Kindall and Gatza,2° how- 
ever, are concerned that the factory or office 
supervisor is simply not qualified to evaluate per- 
formance, and that it is unreasonable to force him 
to act as a “would-be” psychologist. 

Some critics of staff appraisal have argued 
that the emphasis on personality has harmful 
consequences. Kay, Meyer and French,?! have 
studied the psychological effect of appraisal inter- 
views on the individual. They argue that an indi- 
vidual’s self-esteem can be damaged by criticism 
of his personality and may result in the excessive 
use of defence mechanisms. Hence, appraisal sys- 
tems which are focussed on personality traits may 
actually hinder rather than aid an individual’s job 
performance. Furthermore, the limited degree of 
personal contact which the average rater has with 
a subordinate compounds the problem of com- 
munication and may result in further deterio- 
ration in their relationship. 

Finally, considerable doubt has been ex- 
pressed about meanings which are attached to 
traits by different raters. Kirchener and Reisberg?? 
note that imprecise or abstract definitions of traits 
influence the individual appraiser’s interpretation 
and this inevitably leads to variation in the mean- 
ings of ratings obtained by several raters. In turn, 
this results not only in the invalidation of ratings, 
but also leads to the misunderstanding of mean- 
ings between raters and subordinates, and be- 
tween raters and personnel managers. Similar 
findings have been reported by other writers who 
argue that the vague relationship between abstract 
traits and observable behaviour provides a pri- 
mary hindrance to objective rating of traits. 

Given the many difficulties involved with trait 
rating systems, some organisations have, in recent 
times, turned to more performance-oriented sys- 
tems; but even these are not without their 


problems. 


The fallibility of rating scales 
Considerable time and effort has been devoted by 
designers of performance appraisal to the devel- 
opment of valid and reliable rating forms. One of 
the most popular systems which has been evolved 
uses a Likert scale of responses whereby the ap- 
praiser records his agreement or disagreement 
with a particular statement on a 5-point scale. 
w. J. Byrt has noted that a major problem 
with this technique Js that it encourages a rater 
to “play a position rather than consider each 
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response carefully.23 Accordingly, Byrt advocates 
the use of descriptive statements as „item re- 
sponses, scattered throughout the appraisal form, 
so as to encourage thoughtful consideration of 
each item. 

An allied problem is the tendency of raters to 
score the “safe middle” on 3- or S-point items. 
Byrt experimented with the use of 4-point items 
but discovered that most raters gave a mildly 
favourable response, which was no more helpful 
than scoring the middle of a 5-point scale. 

Subsequent research into the problem of scal- 
ing has suggested that assigned point forms allow 
little individual variability for each item. Hence, 
the trouble with a 4-point scale may simply be 
that it allows less point variation than the 5-point 
scale. Another cause of lack of differentiation in 
scoring may be that individual items are often not 
really independent but are part of an overall effec- 
tiveness factor. After conducting a factor analysis 
of 1120 ratings on a 12-items scale, for example, 
E. S. Ewart et al. concluded that two factors ac- 
counted for nearly all the variance.24 The two fac- 
tors — “ability to do present job” and “knowledge 
and skill over and above that required by present 

job” — not only rated as well as the original 


twelve, but also eliminated the problem of equal 
total scores, 


Some writers ar 
ratings is that ther 
standards written 


gue that the greatest flaw in 
€ are no definite performance 
into the rating form. As a 
rater sets his own standards 


he accuracy of ratin 
closely scrutinised, 

2. Rating forms s 
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for considerable 
items. 


- It is likely that scattered 
ment responses will produce a more careful 
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of rating scales, the most critical feature of any 
appraisal system is the method employed in its 
implementation. Six conditions are outlined by 
Rowe as basic to the success of any appraisal 
procedure.! 


1. The importance of the scheme must be clear 
to all concerned. It should be instituted from 
the highest level of the organisation as part of 
a management development program and 
have no explicit connection with salary re- 
view. These conditions having been met, the 
necessary machinery should be established to 
ensure that the system is properly im- 
plemented. 

- The status and calibre of the person given 
overall responsibility for the program must be 
commensurate with the importance attached 
to it by the organisation, 

3. Appraisal should be carried out by the subor- 
dinate’s immediate supervisor and based 
solely on present performance. 

4. Provision must be made for equal partici- 
pation by the subordinate, who must 

countersign the interview report and be able 
to add his own comments. 

. Any recommendations or required action 
must be clearly and precisely stated. 

6. Most important of all, the appraisal reports 
must be followed up and steps taken to en- 
Sure that appropriate recommendations are 
implemented and the required action taken. 
Numerous studies have si 

ance of th 

uses of the 
who have 


ployees who are being appraised. Unless the pro- 
gram is introduced with considerable care and 
foresight, it will cause anxiety, 


Picion among emplo ees. Su 
often have p hal & ` 
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which is required for the effective implementation 
of an appraisal system. On the other hand, it may 
reflect _the failure of management to convince 
Supervisors and staff that appraisal is a fundamen- 
tal element in personnel administration within the 
Organisation. 


Training in appraisal techniques needed 


The importance of comprehensive training for 
Supervisors in the conduct of appraisal interviews 
has been emphasised by numerous writers. It has 
een argued, for instance, that a supervisor's aver- 
sion to appraisal is frequently the result of a lack 
of confidence in his relations with staff. Training 
= the use of appraisal systems, therefore, may 
quire strong emphasis on human relations skills 
and involve the exploration of relationships be- 
me sagen ors and their subordinates. In the 
ind y of employee appraisal systems in Australian 

Ustry mentioned earlier D. H. McCalman re- 
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that they could approach business people and gain their agreement to sponsor such stunts as 
four-leafed clover hunts; snail derbies; and an underwater interview with Miss Snorkel. 

The friendship between Dan and Jim extended beyond the station. They shared frequent 
appointments for a few after-work drinks when they would try out further ideas for stunts and 
Programs on each other. 

Dan got on well with the Station Manager and, in fact, was given quite a free hand. But some 
of the other supervisors seemed to be a bit touchy. The Copy Supervisor kept raising the copy 
Policy breaches arising from the ad lib stunts and “set-up” commercials Dan and Jim used to 
gag around on. Dan didn’t take him too seriously — a few soothing words and a cigarette usually 
Sent him away happy. The Advertising Manager? Well, he was fairly new himself, and he didn’t 
Seem too enthusiastic over some of the sales Dan arranged for him. “Probably jealous,” thought 
Pi “After all, we're here to drag in as much coin as possible, aren't we? Who cares who 

oes it?” 

The Program Organiser, Syd Jackson, had been at 2ZK for ten years and, in fact, acted for 
the Station Manager in his absence. Dan found Syd a pleasant enough fellow, but he couldn't 
agree with his program policy. “He's been here too long”, Dan would remark to Jim while having 
wet drinks after work. ‘That's his trouble — he hasn't kept up with it. He still thinks it's the 

Os.” 


A few days later Syd Jackson bustled into Dan's office like an angry bantam. “I’m fed up with 


that Neil fellow — he's too busy, he says, to go out and get an interview with the Chairman of 
the Parks Committee on the redevelopment of the city park T ioo ay dreaming up his fancy 
gimmicks to get the teenagers screaming. It's just gone to his head. i 

“Hold eae Dan erranen, “remember that he’s young and probably a bit upset at your 
archaic progr y any notice of him.” ; 

“Take Poe tie tae Goes te enough!” and Syd stormed off to see the Station Manager. 
A few minutes later the Manager called Dan to his office. “I’ve just had Syd in here, and he's 


Not ver: h R ' : 
"Yes, leather that he's had a run-in with Jim Neil,” grinned Dan, “but it's hardly enough to 
i i e boil that’s been simmering for a while,” said the 
araca Tough to bring ee! a z 've had complaints about the announcing staff in 
- “Over the last few we ising. And now, to cap it all, I've just had a 


Me of your people — Jim among others. be we have horsed around a bit and put 


: ; ir's fair. Ma í 
an stood up. “Now wait a minute ra but that's what it's all about, isn't it? We're 


a bomb und le arou 19 
i er some of the people a nt? 
bringing in money and the kids love us. What more do you wa 


Discussion questions 
~ What mor want? : 9 

e does the Manager ction head? 
- What would his own staff think of Dan as a se fn 


` A i f Dan as 
pet cals the oihar supervisors, toat can he do to rectify them? 


` What errors, if any, has he made iser, the Copy Supervisor and the Advertising 
~ What do ` wya h Program Organ ' 
you think of the 
Manager, as supervisors? 
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Progress with Barnstorm 
Inc. 


i icati i with largely 
Inc. is a large international supplier of a oy acre oat ible 
gen operations units in most countries. The Australian and ew 


time Dick continued to be troubled by the feeling that he had been quietly 
forgotten and he finally resolved to bring the ques 


tion of his position to a conclusion. He therefore 
eering Manager laying out his ori 


. ith and who were not as 
competent as himself had already advanced further and were better paid. Shortly after writing 
this letter, Dick discovered that Massey had been Promoted and was now in charge of the office 
which had first-line responsibility for New Zealand. 


Discussion questions 
1. What are the 
2. What is your 


fear of being 
3. What are the 


onal climate i 
ect concernin 


forgotten” on Dick and on his work? 
n Barnstorm Inc.? 


9 the performance appraisal process? 
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The man in front 


Jeff Brown was in the middle of his fifth consecutive evening's monologue of complaint to his 


fact for ever "s nati 

Aor hiag Te! i d the other three i 
ad m an Auckland office and the were in 
‘amiton One ane lg Mae only met his colleagues twice. The first time was 


at a two-day sales meeting which Grego bac a week's training which had been arranged by 


a week "getting to know the ropes” with F 
j The time had been utterly wasted as 2a ia Yo Ie 
ead him through every time-wasting exercise kno iterii 
for some five years managed to book orders from Mis erg! 
Cep Gregg Clarke's budgets for tne region et iscovered, were not so good. On collective 


© other salesmen's records, as ‘ent of the budget-to-date at any given time. Jeff had also 


ual sales might come closer together. diligent because his figures were 15 per 
: jn te or more diligent 9 ; : 
cent ann mselt had Bean eet MO am his first week in his territory he had gained good 
: io-date, 

ders, 9r hisi budas s very dissatisfied with his boss. He had no 
ue, he cally no contact with him, though they worked 
wih Poa 4 list of actual incidents that were connected 
ile m 


re However what his wife said was tr 
a for him and went about his Eae 

ith © E Same office. It seemed WOrInwWi Y g 

With Clarke, So al e kitchen table he listed: ttend to me, his new staff member at 10.45. 
1 rived to a ts on whom the previous rep. had called. 

urate file of sales invoices. 

les project to hospitals. This has never 


> August 1983, first day at firm. Clarke eni list of clien 
` SUgust 1983. Clarke could not Te fem an inace 
3. a ÙS list had to be researched by te had on a big $ê 
Ugust 1983. Clarke outlined ideas Ne i 
een menti ince. e to Trentha 
4 September 1983, Discovered Clarke had gon discuss new projects with area 
5 Per Hutt business call. een to Auckland ion where the week's absence 
` September 1983. Clarke sal i so — never discov 
“PS. Later discovered he had no 
from Well ent. 
ellington had been sp! ing t 
6. November ae. Clarke said he waaa g about his failure to fulfil his part of 
7. p&ViN to play in a bowling tournar ament with Clarks was that a large sale fell through. 
an gember 1983. Had a serlous negotiation — TS ry incidents illustrating Clarke's inad- 
Jere p 3ements concerning a $ cording from memo! Y y-seven items. Jeff felt sure that if 
equate, Brown went on through 1984 The jist totalled W 
Performance as Sales Mana 
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he wrote to the representatives in the other areas they would add many more items to the list. 
He planned to take the complete list to the General Manager. 

However, it was obvious to him that if he took this course of action there would be several 
problems. He did not really know the other reps well. Gregg had managed to keep them all 
separate from each other and he could not count on their support because they would most likely 
be sensitive about their own poor performance in sales in any top-level discussions. Also they 
could possibly think that he was attempting to gain the Sales Manager's job for himself. Further- 
more as Gregg Clarke had been in his position for eleven years, it would seem that the General 
Manager was prepared to accept Clarke’s limitations. 

The more Jeff Brown thought about the whole situation, the more difficult it seemed to be to 


make a formal complaint about Gregg Clarke. Perhaps he would telephone Dave Forde on some 
pretext tomorrow and sound him out. 


Discussion questions 


1. What is Jeff's best course of action in the above situation? 
9 pe tioiie si evidence in Jeff's notes suitable to give to Clarke's superior? 
- Would Jeff be wise to concentrate upon the area where he i > e 
AAE RN was having success and hop! 
4. Is there a need for performance appraisal in this organisation? 


5. What barriers are there to the introduction of a performance appraisal program? 


L 
An employee's plateau 
When F i 
ctl thal every saleen va Manager, received the sales report for the last accounting period, 
month Jm fed Eara penne pect IS quota except Jim Bolton. For the sixth consecutive 
ntil six i ) 
rl hove leet o Was the top salesman in the Organisation. Recently, however, he 
took effect after the quota Was attained. Tart acomPany offered a lucrative incentive plan that 
ae to al advantage of the ingente en Could not understand why anyone would 
en aske i i ; 

of his ife, but had decided to siae, dim had r oy the mite of he one tirelessly for mosi 
) ©, D njo i i 

sais ta ni = ruits of his labours. He reasoned that 


Discussion questions 
1. What effec 
2. What would 
3. Consider: 

(a)the use of 
(b)the act Kea 
(c)the value of 


y as an incentive; 
poor performance 


on others i 
quotas as perform S oie 


workteam: 
ance measures. à 
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relations 


Managing Conflict* 


G 
forge H. Labovitz 


SSocia 
te Pro 
fessor of Organisational Behaviour 


Ost > 
on University 


Traditi 
adıtio 
has nally, management’s handling of conflict 


een 

e ior on the belief that conflict should 
as dysfuneri, and eliminated; conflict was viewe 
rs, soo and time consuming. Over the 
avioural AEn , management theorists and 

h at in man scientists have begun to recognise 
ealthy or y instances conflict can be a sign of a 
Confrontation”. ie The “productivity of the 
chess from th „in Richard Walton’s phrase,’ 
range leads e fact that conflict leads to change, 
val adaptation and adaptation leads 


ig ai a 
nM A 
Robbins a Organizational Conflict, Steven 
the lict waa A more active discussion an 
Vasi Penn Cent R prevented the bankruptcy ° 
Foe OM) and ee Railroad, the Bay of Pigs 107 
on. to lon merican involvement in i 
soprating his Robbins points out, We have be 
are peal aci the influence of traditional philo- 
ene ad. The ing. Conflicts of any type OF | orm 
to od at ho vast majority of us have been influ- 
Clint Pome, in school and through t cm 
e are 


Nate : 
Omfortable Peres and avoid conflict. 

Tessed sh im its presence. ‘Abraham Maslow 
i our society 


this vi Pr va 
€ in ak view vividly, describing 
ich there generally exists “a fear O 


conflict, of disagreement of hostili 
ism, enmity. There is much E r 
with other people even if you don’t like mi a$ 
It is difficult, therefore, for those who a 
other people to accept the notion that an ching 
other than peace and tranquility can be e ER 
Managers forget that some conflict is thera siie 
they seem to feel that any degree of conflict is on 
great. Instead of understanding that their chief 
responsibility is to achieve organisational a 
p of assuming that it is man- 


they fall into the tra 
agement’s role to reduce tensions and promote 
cooperation. But elimination of 


harmony and 
conflict in comp’ 
as it is unrealistic. 


lex organisations is as undesirable 


Why is there conflict? 

Whenever human beings compete for s 

sources or share different goals and ae e re- 
flict is likely to exist. Two Bresta 


tives, con ae wi 
management t eorists, Paul Lawrence and J], 
Lorsch, have argued that the hallmark of Se 

ex 
eS a 


V reprinted with permission from Business Horizons 2 
Reps Copyright 1980 by the Poundanion orhe Si rhe s 
PP Mana University: School of Business 
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organisations is their high degree of differen- 
tiation.* People in an organisation do different 
kinds of work. Departments tend to differ in 
terms of goals, time orientation, formality of 
structure, and management styles. The greater the 
“differentiation” between departments, the 
greater the likelihood of conflict and the greater 
the need for mechanisms that will integrate those 
departments. Therefore, one source of conflict 
stems from the structure of an organisation — the 
fact that complex institutions expect people who 
share different goals, time orientations and man- 
agement philosophies to integrate their efforts 
into a cohesive whole directed towards the ac- 
complishment of organisational objectives. 
Another source of conflict is communication 


conflict exists. 

Allan Filley lists some charact 
relationships associated with y 
degrees of conflict.5 


Conflict of inter i i 
est Conflict of i 
herd st Interest exists 


eristics of social 
arious kinds or 


ommunication barrie 


ated from each othe oon a 


for 
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Dependency The possibility of conflict will 
be greater where one party is dependent upon 
another for performance of tasks or for the 
provision of resources. 

Degree of association Conflict will be greater 
as the degree of participation in decision making 
and informal relations increases. 

Need for consensus Conflict will result if con- 
sensus is absolutely necessary in order to proceed. 

It is obvious that any effective management of 
conflict, one that is going to resolve conflict and 
move it in the direction of achieving organis- 
ational goals, must somehow deal with the struc- 
tural, interpersonal and communication factors as 
well as these social conditions associated with 


conflict. The process of managing conflict is 
therefore as important as the product of managing 
conflict. 

Winning and losing 


The literature on conflict management abounds 
with different techniques for controlling conflict 
situations. According to Filley, all of the tech- 


niques boil down to win-lose, lose-lose’ or win- 
win methods. 


Win-lose methods 


When a supervisor says, “You must do what I tell 
you because I am the boss”, he or she is exercising 
the legitimate Power bestowed by the organis- 
ation. Win-lose methods, in which the supervisor 
inevitably wins and the employee inevitably loses, 
include the use of mental or physical power to 
bring about compliance. Other win-lose methods 
involve failing to respond to subordinates’ sugges- 
tions for change, Majority rule is also a win-lose 
method, as is Minority rule when the few are in 
control. For example, the 

group says, “I think we hay 
rant a meetin 


supervisor of a work 
e enough work to war- 
pope TE pere over the weekend. What do 
? ere 1s no response, the supervisor 


res R : ; 
man win by interpreting the silence as support for 
is or her position. 


Lose-lose methods 
PA [ose methods leave no one entirely happy- 
based on es method is compromise which is 
than none ale that half a loaf is better 
side payments gt er lose-lose strategy involves 
exchange for a oo Pany agrees to a solution in 
Filley feels that oon rom the other party later. 
extensively and aeeoo ations use side payments 
y and at great cost, paying individuals 
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extra income to do disagreeable tasks. The result 
is that both sides are partial losers. 
. A third lose-lose strategy is submitting an 
issue to a neutral third party. When two depart- 
ment managers ask their common supervisor to 
decide an issue about which they disagree, or two 
Parties in a labour dispute submit the issue to ar- 
bitration, both parties are usually disappointed. 
Arbitrators frequently resolve issues at some 
middle ground between the positions held by the 
disputants. Although each disputant gains some- 
thing, the outcome is rarely satisfying to either 

e. 

Filley lists several characteristics which win- 
lose and lose-lose methods of conflict resolution 

ave in common: 

1. There is a clear we-they distinction between 
the parties, rather than a we-versus-the- 
problem orientation. 

2. Each party sees the issue only from its own 
point of view, rather than defining the prob- 
lem in terms of mutual needs. 

3. The emphasis is upon attainment of a solu- 
tion, rather than upon a definition of goals, 
values, or motives that attainment of the solu- 
tion will serve. 

4. Conflicts are person: 
depersonalised by an obj 
and issues. 

S. The parties are conflict-oriented and c 
trate on the immediate disagreement, rather 
than relationship-oriented and concerned with 
the long-term effect of their differences an 
how they are to be resolved.‘ 


alised, rather than being 
ective focus on facts 


oncen- 


i 
Win-win as 
Paa a is to be turned into a positive force for 
fo misationa] change, modern managers must 
from ı a point of view that is dramatically different 
enn that held by managers in the past. The mo 
Manager must: 
l. Recognise the existence an 
conflict. 
A Explicity encourage opposition- 
- Define conflict management so as f° 
as well as to resolve conflict. 
: . a 
4. Consider the management of conflict as 


d usefulness of 


stimulate 


j admin- 
major responsibility on the part of all ad 
\strators.” 

-lose 

T _ Contrast to win-lose and [psen 
fog, Sies, win-win problem-solving strat zr 
found under the 


Oc 
head; on ends or goals. Typically 


i rang p 
and ke of win-win strategies are P a 
Proble establishment of superordinate aA ‘om 


™-solving strategy involves ident 
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sources of conflict and then presenting these as 
problems to be solved. A superordinate goal is 
one that is greater than the individual goals of the 
units of an organisation, the end to which all 
departmental efforts are ultimately directed. 
Identifying superordinate goals reminds conflict- 
ing departments that even though their particular 
goals are vitally important, they share a goal that 
cannot be attained without cooperation. 

The heart of the win-win approach, therefore, 
is using participative management techniques in 
order to gain consensus and commitment to ob- 
jectives. As Filley points out, when managers do 
so, what they are really saying to the parties in- 
volved is: 

Į want a solution which achieves your goals and my 

goals and is acceptable to both of us. 

I will control the process by which we arrive at 
agreement but will not dictate the content... . I 
would like to find a solution in which you get what 
you want and I get what I want — that is, neither 
your solution nor my solution but a strategy which 
satisfies both of us.* 


Approaches to resolution 

John B. Jones and J. Willard Pfeiffer specify five 
common ways of dealing with organisational 
conflict. Any one method will not apply to all 
situations or all personalities. The leader in a 
group must consider when to employ what style 
and with whom. If a leader has used one method 
successfully, he or she may use it to excess. Know- 
ing alternative means of handling conflict gives 
managers a wider choice of actions to employ in 
any given situation and makes them better able to 
tailor the response to the situation. 


Denial or withdrawal 
With this approach, a person attempts to get rid 
of conflict by denying that it exists. Usually, how- 
ever, conflict does not go away; it grows to the 

oint where it becomes all but unmanageable. But 
when the issue Or the timing is not critical, denial 
may be the most productive way of dealing with 
conflict. 


Suppression oF smoothing over 
“We run a happy ship here.” “Nice people don’t 
fight.” A person using smoothing plays down 
differences ‘and does not recognise the positive as- 

ects of handling the conflict openly. Smoothing 
oe however, be employed appropriately when 
is more important to preserve a relationship 
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than to deal with an insignificant issue through 
conflict. 


Forcing or power 


The source of the power may be vested in auth- 
ority or position (including referral to “the sys- 
tem”, higher supervision, and so on). Power may 
take the form of a majority (as in voting) or a 
persuasive minority. Power strategies, however, 
result in winners and losers, and the losers do not 
support a final decision in the same way that win- 
ners do. Future meetings of a group may be mar- 
ried by a conscious or unconscious renewal of the 
struggle previously “settled” by the use of power. 
In some instances, however, especially where 
other forms of handling conflict are clearly inap- 
propriate, power can be effective. Voting is used 


in national elections, for example, and laws apply 
equally to all. 


Compromise or negotiation 


Although often regarded as a virtue in our cul- 
ture, compromise has 
Bargaining often cause: 


such as when resou 
ary to forestall a 


Confrontation or integration 


Lawrence and Lorsch examined the use of con- 
frontation (win-win methods) 

to authority or coercion) 
on an intellectual or non- 
organisations. They conc 


d that the next two organ- 
confron- 


1 » Supervisors re- 
results, in order 


tive Supervisors I T] 
» In s t a i 
ie sho: > What the liter ature 


confronting conflict 
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situations, and using strategies that produce win- 
win results, is the key to managing conflict. 


The process of resolution 


For conflict to be effectively managed, the ends or 
goals of the parties involved must be identified 
and a mutually acceptable statement of those 
goals, or of the obstacles to those goals, must be 
formulated. In other words, parties may have dif- 
ferent goals, but each Party must accept the stated 
goals of the other and not consider the problem 
solved until the solution is acceptable to both par- 
ties. In order to achieve a mutually acceptable 
statement of problems or a definition of their 
sources, Filley’s guidelines might be helpful. 
Conduct a problem analysis to determine the basic 
issues. When parties enter into a potential conflict 
situation, it is not uncommon for them to have 
Premature solutions to the stated objectives... . It 
is essential to find out the needs or desires of the 
Parties by asking them to define specifically what 
they wish to accomplish with their proposed solu- 
tions or objectives, 
State the problem as a goal or as an obstacle 
rather than as a solution. Very often conflicts occur 
because individuals are solution-minded. For 
example, a labour union’s demand for a union shop 
might be rejected by management for a variety of 
reasons. If, however, the union indicated that its 
demand was based on the problem of controlling its 
members when non-union employees also benefit 
from union efforts but do not pay dues, then other 
solutions besides a union shop might be found. 
Identify the obstacles to attaining the goal. In 
some cases, the easiest Way to identify problems is 
to clarify the obstacles in the way of the goal. 
Depersonalise the problem. Conflict manage- 
ment is greatly enhanced if the needs and objectives 
of the parties involved are described through some 
kind of impersonal format. Listing objectives on a 
ean or a blackboard helps shift attention away 
Aa U Personalities to the problems themselves- 
S > parties, the problems, and not the oppos- 
ing side, can then become the target. 
jon parate the process of defining the problem 
the search for solution and from the evalu- 


anon of alternatives. Groups that are successful in 
acl a integrated solutio 
Problem definition th i 
: an do groups that engage in 
solution methods, , | ony Mh = 


Problem definition 11 
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Management and mediation 


sleet a pea clearly indicate, managers 
Bi ind themselves acting as mediators ina 
alton eee between subordinates. Richard 
ea casses on steps that managers might take 
Preli they must assume the role of mediator: 
tae inary. interviewing The process of pre- 
tatio; y interviewing prior to a formal confron- 
hi n session is as important as the session itself. 
agers mh is often described by practising man- 
cussions KE their hall work”. One-to-one dis- 
individu ye 1 the contending parties provide each 
Perspecti with the chance to present his or her 
the Saas on the conflict. In addition, they give 
into the ager the opportunity to develop insight 
ave | source and nature of the problems that 
S ed to the confrontation. 
Reet ee the context Physical as well as 
ona oe that provide the context for con- 
mediato n can be influenced by the manager/ 
tors eran Walton calls particular attention to fac- 
Mality of te the neutrality of the turf, the for- 
encount the setting, the time boundaries of the 
site for a: and the composition of meeting. The 
— affect € confrontation — “my office or yours 
eneral n the balance of situational power- Asa 
ict, it ‘= le, when two subordinates are in con- 
Neutral 1.8004 idea to bring them together in a 
Other inden such as a conference room, an- 
e de ividual’s office or a luncheon mecting: 
Proprin: of formality of the setting shou he 
accon. Tate to the type of work that needs to be 
mplished. 
ma ira feels that managers sh ae 
©Pen-end, qe sessions both time-boune a 
they ar, ed. The parties should understand tha 
that mo csting for a certain length of time, but 
Tesoly Ore time can be made available in order to 
€ their conflicts. Another benefit is that 
e ng time can have a synchronising der 
Much 1pPosing parties. If they both know or 
More likey is available for their work, they, $ 
fs ely to reciprocate each other’s moods. 
ationshy Pals in the dispute can work on their fe; 
arty 1P by meeting together or inviting â n 
of rgs Calling together an even greater num oA 
et tho pants. Whatever method is sca A “ 
tive tg Presence of a boss gives the parties i wie 
dica confront their conflicts. In eed, on 
directly } that when disputes cannot be s a 
their im y the principals involved, a meeting ie 
s Succesef iate supervisors is most likely to 
acilis ul conflict resolution- 
ffectiy itate the dialogue Managers 
€ in conflict resolution when the 


hould strive to 


are most 
y serve as 
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facilitators rather than arbiters or judges. A third- 
party manager/ mediator serves as the referee for 
the interaction process. His or her job is to initiate 
an agenda and keep the discussion on the central 
issues. Restating the issues from each participant’s 
viewpoint is extremely valuable in facilitating dis- 
cussion since redefinition often moves the process 
from a personal to a problem-centred orientation. 
The third-party manager also has a valuable role in 
eliciting reactions from and offering observations 
to the participants. The manager is often the only 
objective individual present at the meeting, and can 
therefore serve to diagnose the sources of conflict 
and to prescribe other types of discussion methods 
between the parties. 

Walton offers managers the following advice 
for setting a proper example for handling 


conflicts: 

1. Encourage differences to emerge and con- 
front them. 
Be understanding rather than judgmental. 
Clarify the nature of the issue. 
. Recognise and accept feelings. 
` Suggest a procedure for resolving differences. 
Cope with threats to reasonable agreement. 


DAnhwyw 


Walton also points out that mediators need to 
nise. That is, they must judge when the 
re ready to confront each other and com- 
municate. Premature confrontation may only 
promote escalation of a conflict, a fact well 
known to leaders who delay summit meetings un- 
til the potential for agreement is high. The essence 
of successful mediation lies in making the warring 
parties realise that they are dependent on each 

ng an area of common agree- 


other and in findi n 
ch assumes that the issues to be 


ment. This approach A 
resolved are objective and substantive and not 


merely a reflection of irrational behaviour on the 
art of the contending parties. Therefore, the 
manager serves a vital role in establishing an ob- 
jective and mutually agreeable definition of the 
roblem.' hs 
Complex organisations must move towards a 
al and open handling of conflict. 
s are always tempted to resort to a 
w exercise f power to handle differences, but 
ee fford such an approach now because 
h complexity of modern life is built upon inter- 
the nd requires cooperation. It is in- 
find alternatives to force 


synchro 
parties a 


Since conflict can have either positive and neg- 
iye consequences, for an organisation, effective 
any t requires maintaining an optimal 
ict and minimising its undesirable 
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consequences. Indeed, these two tasks of ap 
management go hand in hand. By confronting dis 
putes and providing a process that encourages 
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The Industrial Impasse — Is There a 


Way Out? * 


George R. Ager 


Since most industrial unrest 


industry as such, but with 
own management — then th 
industrial relations rests firmly 
management. 
To the general public 
by strikes, stoppag, 
Poses, a much br 
much-publicised s 
small corner of t 
unrest. 

Industrial disharm 


» industrial unrest is typified 
es and lockouts. For our pur- 
oader view is necessary. The 
trikes represent only a ve 

he whole canvas of industrial 


ony is manifested in many 

hese are absenteeism, poor 

» Poor quality of work, high labour 
WS, etc. 

factors have a much greater ef- 

my than the strikes which hit the 

tmore, they go on continuously 


In sum, such 
fect on the econo 
headlines; furthe 


and relentlessly, unrecognised by the public and, 
all too often, by management itself, . 

In discussing industrial relations, therefore, it 
is imperative that we are not misled by the pub- 
licity attendant upon major industrial blow-ups. 


n short, we must be concerned with tackling the 
whole Problem, not just part of it. 


rom this viewpoint 


i sgr hen they arise, are triggered 
y an incident, an attitude, an argument or what- 
are infinite. 
SS", 
* Reprinted with permission from Management 27,8, November 1980, 
P- 9-13. h 
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fed ah, “osuristaction may or may not be justi- 

ane ek ault may lie with the worker himself or 

pen en cao or with both; but whatever the 

S mstances, the trouble arises within the 
ganisation concerned. 


Whose responsibility? 


This | 
lea i : 
er a to an inescapable conclusion: the onus 
the ae ae industrial relations rests firmly on 
ay ers of management. 
t à 
though ee for moral or ethical reasons (al- 
abement C € exist), but simply because only man- 
action, TI = me power to take the requisite 
in a positi real issue is that only management is 
Phere in we initiate the climate and atmos- 
can be realined, satisfactory industrial relations 
nd, fro D - 
s a compi management’s point of view, there 
lations fit ise i for instituting good re- 
ood indust; n the best interest of the enterprise. 
and lose = rial relations show up on the profit 
It may oe at the end of the year. 
r S ar : ; 
“sponsibility gued that the unions, too, have a 
Perfectly Walid n tois area, and this argument is 
pership is EN ae in New Zealand union mem- 
w over many companies, and 


>If an : 
a the level of the nce affect industrial relations 
Bene corse kel i ual company. The unions 
mo sibility laters be and we shall explore this 
Sob k to Hi Ut, for the reasons stated, we 
andling nagement to play the major role 
What X Problems in industrial relations. 
le YE a nick ff legislation? Could we not 
lons if etter standard of industrial re- 
ety much do rps and wiser legislation? 
indivi Ures of fe t it. If, as we have seen, the 
Bal comm, issatisfaction arise within the 
ation į Tany; how can legislation help? 
improve ateo repressive; it cannot 
S; Se cana itudes. It can only treat the 
y-eyed if Ng the disease. 
ion ig = ism will not help us. The 
Object actively that in which management and 
thema e ; Cooperate in achieving common 
ThE SS Š Beis these two groups perceive 
k view, swe Ts In a common enterprise. 
; "5 th emplo ver, is completely unrealistic, 
al diff Part of € yer/employee dichotomy is a 
Erence in a Culture, There is a fundamen- 
Ostered (nafs between employees and 
em , indeed, nurtured) by the 
it objecti es; there are sharp differ- 
ives, and they speak different 
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_ This “us and them” syndrome is unlikely to 
disappear except under the pressures of slow — 
very slow — cultural change, and for our present 
purpose it must be accepted as a “fact of life” 

Our task is not to remove the gap between 
management and labour, but to seek ways of 
reducing its importance as a factor in industrial 
relations; of building bridges that will help us to 
reduce the causes of — and, indeed the necessity 
for — industrial unrest. 


Is there a key? 


Let us consider what needs to be done. This can 
be stated very simply: industrial unrest would be 
greatly diminished and human relations greatly 
improved if each side were to recognise the other’s 
problems and needs and were, at the least, pre- 
pared to listen to the other. 

Clearly, this is a problem in communication; 
and it is in this area that we can find most help 
in our search for industrial harmony. 


Poor communication and industrial 


relations 

It must be emphasised that the greatest part of all 
human relations is effected by use of the com- 
munication process. 

Clearly, if communication is faulty, relation- 
ship will not be satisfactorily achieved. In indus- 
try, management's function is almost entirely 
communicative. 

Indeed, an executive does little else but com- 

municate; he does not produce the goods, nor 
does he hump them around. He directs others in 
these tasks, and he does this only by communi- 
cating. 
It is what he communicates, how he com- 
municates it and — most importantly — how his 
communications are interpreted by others that 
determines his relationships with them. 

It follows that if his communications are sub- 
ject to any form of error or distortion then his 
relations with others will suffer; and “others” in 
this case includes the workforce. 

Poor communication can — and does — lead 
to irritations, grumbling and general dissatis- 
faction among employees which, although they 
may not be manifested as a specific dispute, can 
nevertheless give rise to all the symptoms of 
industrial unrest. 

Many managements are quite unaware of the 
degree to which this sort of thing occurs in their 
own organisations, and most of them do not 
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realise how much of it is due to their own 
i acies in communication. : 
=e managements take the view that dis- 
putes arise because of employees’ lack of a sense 
of proportion, or because the latter are acting out 
of sheer “bloody-mindedness”. es 

Such a viewpoint is very often justified; but 
“bloody-mindedness” in employees is usually a re- 
action to the attitude they perceive in manage- 
ment. , i 

Employees’ interpretations of management’s 
attitudes and intentions are sometimes completely 
erroneous; few managements set out deliberately 
to antagonise their workers. Nevertheless, the em- 
ployee cannot avoid perceiving some attitude in 
management; and if he gets it wrong, then the 
fault is management’s for failing to communicate 
effectively. 

In some cases, of course 
wrong — the ver 
actually 
employees. 

This is, one would imagine, unconscious, and 
can only be ascribed to fundamental ignorance 
and prejudice in the field of human relations, 

We must not overlook the fact that em- 
ployees, too, have a need to communicate. To be 
effective, communications must be a two-way 
Process; but in most companies, communication 


may be likened to a funnel with the large end 
uppermost. 


, he does not get it 
y attitudes of some managements 
encourage dissatisfaction among 


management. 


The unions’ role 


ly at management’s 
industrial relations. 
iously remarked, the 
is spread over a great 
number of companies; it is difficult therefore for 
e promote good industrial re- 
lations (if this is its aim) in the most sensitive area; 
that is, at the level of the individual company. 


Uni uffer just as much from 
Poor communication as do managements, and for 
the same reasons, 
Officials were s 


killed in communi- 
ould see much 


more meaningful and 


union 
cation we sh 
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fruitful discussion between the two parties than 

do at present. 
sia An appalling amount of negotiation between 
management and labour is marred by acrimony 
and hostility stemming from sheer communi- 
cation failure on both sides. ETET 

Remembering that “communication” implies 
the establishment of mutual understanding be- 
tween those involved, it is obvious that any im- 
provement in this area cannot be anything but 
beneficial. : 

It follows that any union which desires to 
Promote good industrial relations should ensure 
that its officials are skilled in communication. 


Can communication skills be learned? 


Two questions immediately arise: is it possible for 
an individual or group to acquire these skills? An 
if it is possible, how can it be done? ” 

The first is very easily answered, with a defi- 
nite “Yes”, 

Over the last three or four decades a great deal 
of progress has been made in the study of the 

uman Communication process. 

While it is not Suggested that learning com- 
munication skills is Particularly easy, extensive 
experience shows that people of all age groups 
and from all walks of life can, with application, 
enormously improve their skills in this field. 

The second question is also, in principle, eas- 
ily answered. When it is recognised that effective 
communication is a skill, it becomes obvious that 


as in the case of other skills, training is eminently 
possible. 
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vere are certainly no insuperable obstacles in 
this area. 
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not appear to be used to any great extent in New 
Zealand, but overseas experience shows it to be 
invaluable. 

The “open door” principle, too, should be 
used. Many executives, of course, pride them- 
selves on their accessibility to employees. 

All too often, however, only lip-service is paid 
to this principle. The reason that many employees 
never approach management even when the 
opportunity is there is that, despite the avowed 
“open door” management’s actual attitudes com- 
municate something quite different. 

Training in communication skills can greatly 
assist managements in developing attitudes (both 
in themselves and in employees) which will foster 
two-way communication. 

Management should not overlook the fact 
that the prime asset of any organisation is its 
people, and failure to listen to people is failure to 
make full use of this asset. On more humanitarian 
grounds, failure to listen — to encourage full two- 
way communication — is a gross disregard of 
human dignity. 


3. Management should look to the efficiency of the 
organisation 


At first glance this recommendation would seem 
to have little to do with industrial relations. In 
actual fact, it is extremely important. It is axio- 
matic among students of industrial relations (but 
not, unfortunately, in some management circles) 
that one of the major sources of satisfaction to the 
worker — any worker — is the feeling that he is 
contributing to do the work; such feelings are an 
important concomitant of the self-respect and 
self-fulfillment essential to any employee, up to 
and including the chief executive. 

It follows that any perceived inefficiency or 
sloppy method detracts from the contribution a 
worker can make. If this condition persists, the 
worker quickly becomes, at best, indifferent and, 
at worst, extremely dissatisfied. 

This naturally compounds the original inef- 
ficiency, but even more importantly leads directly 
to many of the forms of unrest discussed earlier. 


4, Management should gain direct experience of 


workers’ attitudes 
This proposal, which some may find astonishing, 
is based on the fact that many executives (es- 
pecially those in senior positions) are almost 
totally insulated from the shop-floor. 

They hear, on the whole, only what their 
subordinates think they want to hear, and in 
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consequence often have no notion at all of the 
true feelings and attitudes of their employees. 

Furthermore, the executive’s basic attitudes 
are company-oriented — a factor which hampers 
his understanding of employees and, indeed, 
which helps to maintain the very gap we are 
endeavouring to bridge. 

The manager or executive who has a genuine 
desire to understand workers’ attitudes — which 
he must do if he is to play his part in improving 
industrial relations — can do no better than to 
leave his desk for a week or two and take a job 
on the shop-floor. 

Not necessarily in his own company, for ob- 
vious reasons, but in a fairly similar company 
elsewhere. Such a step would give him invaluable 
insights into attitudes different from his own, 


which will probably surprise him and may even 
chasten him! 
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Certain it is that any executive who under- 
takes such an experience will be much better 
equipped to deal with his own labour problems. 

No doubt many executives will scoff at this 
proposal, and no doubt many would consider 
such a step to be beneath their dignity. It is of- 
fered in all seriousness however, as I have direct 
personal experience of the method outlined. 

In the course of my work as a consultant I 
have many times worked in factories at bench 
level; the insights thus gained have been of enor- 
mous assistance. I greatly value the experience, 
and I recommend it to any executive. 

Nor need anyone fear a loss of dignity; an 
executive's major job is to deal with people, and 


any step he takes to learn this job can only add to 
his stature. 
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The two levels of industrial democracy 


Industrial democracy can be considered to be 
possible at two main levels in the organisation; 
firstly, at the government of the enterprise or at 
board level and, secondly, in the process of man- 
agement at middle management and shop-floor 
levels. There is no obvious link between these two 
forms of industrial democracy. Participation at 
the government level can be regarded as more of 
a power sharing exercise, while participation in 
the process of management is more task-oriented. 
The former provides for workers to exert repre- 
sentational influence and the possibility of the in- 
direct satisfaction of employee needs, whereas the 
latter provides for direct influence and the possi- 
bility of the direct satisfaction of needs. Since 
there is no obvious link between these two forms 
of industrial democracy, it is clearly possible to 
have one with or without the other. Four combin- 
ations are therefore possible. 

1. This is some degree of industrial democracy 
at the government level and in the process of 
management. Here, lower order employees 
can exert influence over board decisions (pol- 
icy, investment, plant closure) and also over 
process of management decisions, such as 
production levels, quality, training and re- 
cruitment. This type of industrial democracy 
has been adopted in some companies in 
Norway.! 

2. This is industrial democracy at the board 
level and little in the process of management. 
This type of democracy is likely to occur in 
countries which favour industries with cen- 
tralised decision making and in which con- 
flicts between “property” and “labour” are 
heavily politicised. This combination may 
represent the UK at the current time.? 

3. This is possible where there is no partici- 
pation at the government level, but where 
there is participation in the process of man- 
agement. It is most closely met by the current 
US style of management relying on partici- 
pation, human relations and “doing your 
own thing”, but providing little direct access 
to the power structure of the organisation. 

4. This is where there is neither participation at 
the board level nor in the process of manage- 
ment. This is the traditional depersonalised 
bureaucratic form of management, in which 
employee needs are barely recognised except 
within the terms of a national political 
arena.’ 

Obviously, there can be gradations in the 
degree of industrial democracy exercised at the 
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government level and in the process of manage- 
ment. The above represents a convenient simplifi- 
cation whereby participation is considered to be 
either present or absent. 


Expectations of industrial democracy 


It is clear that there is a wide range of meaning 
which can be invested in the term industrial 
democracy and there are a wide diversity of 
schemes, in addition to forthcoming government 
legislation, which can be invested in industrial 
democracy. These include democratic leadership, 
job enrichment, job enlargement, semi-auton- 
omous and autonomous work groups, collective 
contracts, worker cooperatives, commonwealths, 
partnerships, worker directors, two-tier boards, 
collective bargaining, consultation, suggestion 
schemes and so on.* Clearly, different people and 
different groups of people have different expec- 
tations for industrial democracy and associate dif- 
ferent rewards and costs with it, Further, different 


institutional forms are proposed to meet these dif- 
ferential expectations. 
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1. acceptance of management’s role by the 
unions; 

. increased acceptance by unions and em- 
ployees of board decisions; 

- increased understanding between manage- 
ment and unions; 

- increased containment of the conflict between 
unions and management; 

. better quality decisions resulting from the in- 


formation brought by the unions to decision 
making. 
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The costs from the management point of view 
could include: 


1. increased time and resources needed to make 
decisions; 
change of evaluative criteria for decisions 
toward those favoured by the unions (i.e. 
social criteria in place of capital or property 
criteria); 
- difficulty of problem solving within a frame- 
work which institutionalises the conflict be- 
tween two powerful bodies — management 
and the unions; 

- more difficulty in defining problems from a 
managerial stance; a 
5. a tendency to centralise management decision 
making, making delegation more difficult; 
constraints on the way the personnel func- 

tion, in particular, could be fulfilled. 


The reward 


2. 
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divergence of union interest from those of their con- 
stituents. There could exist at shop-floor level, a 
strong but unorganised employee need for partici- 
pation in the organisation oem jobs which as 
of yet has not found expression. For mostemployees 
there are net rewards to be gained from industrial 
democracy in the process of management, which 
may be summarised as follows: 


. increased variation and meaning on the job; 
continuous learning on the job; 

. mutual help and support by colleagues; 
meaningful relation between job and society 
outside. 


Ave 


Participation in the process of management is 
likely to involve both white- and blue-collar em- 
ployees; both of whom are unionised or becoming 
increasingly so. The reorganisation of individual 
job specifications and roles are likely outcomes 
from industrial democracy at this level; the tend- 
ency being to enlarge roles and cross-demarcation 
lines in the interests of developing meaningful 
jobs. Clearly, this represents a threat to craft- 
based unions whose power has grown from their 
ability to resist changes in job specifications re- 
quested by management. The power of unions 
has also depended on their ability to persuade em- 
ployees to join their particular union as opposed 
to another union. Unions, or branches of unions, 
are often in competition for members and, hence, 
any attempt to redraw job demarcation bound- 
aries is likely to impose some heavy short-term 
costs on unions. However, there may be long- 
term rewards for unions who attempt to assist in 
the satisfaction of their members’ needs through 
industrial democracy in the process of manage- 
ment. They could employ their plant bargaining 
strength to further these ends, if they so chose. 

For middle managers, the rewards from lower 
level participants becoming involved in industrial 
democracy are doubtful. Enlargement of em- 
ployee jobs has often meant a redefinition of their 
role and sometimes the elimination of that role. 
The setting up of autonomous working groups 
has meant that line responsibility is withdrawn 
from middle managers and that their function has 
become a supportive staff role requiring expertise 
and professionalism. Clearly, the acquisition of 
further expertise is a cost for many existing super- 
visors, even if they have the capacity to grow and 
develop. However, if industrial democracy is to 
mean more than extended negotiations and con- 
sultation then some real power must be trans- 
ferred to the employees.’ 

There are two main reasons which are often 
used to persuade top management of the need for 
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participation in the process of management. The 
first is that the additional participants have infor- 
mation which is relevant to the task and that the 
use of this information will result in a higher qual- 
ity decision. The other is that through being part 
of the decision-making process, the participants 
will be more willing to accept the decisions made 
and will be prepared to implement the decisions. 

Although managers have operated suggestion 
boxes, etc. for a number of years and have agreed 
to consultation with employees on a number of 
topics, there is no real evidence to suggest that top 
managers really believe that the quality of the 
decisions made will be improved through the par- 
ticipation of employees in the process of manage- 
ment. They may believe, however, that they can 
use participation as a means of gaining acceptance 
of what they believe to be their high quality deci- 
sions. This, of course, is not in the true spirit of 
the principles of participative management and 
may be regarded as a form of manipulation, how- 
ever much the workers’ interests are taken into 
account. 

Top management who are desirous of im- 
proved decision making can presume some re- 
wards from participation in the process of man- 
agement. These include: 

1. increased understanding and acceptance of 
the decisions made; 

2. better definition of problems; 

3. better search for information and alternatives 
relevant to problem solving. 

The costs for management could include: 

1, time and resources spent in participation; 

2. biased decisions towards the interests of the 
parochial work group; 

3. criteria for evaluation that may de-emphasise 
economic and technological criteria and em- 
phasise some ‘of the social criteria. 


The effect of organisational structure on 
rewards and costs 


The approach to the rewards and costs which has 
so far been followed has emphasised the expec- 
tations of organisational participants. However, 
organisations embody structures and institutions 
for achieving the organisational purposes. These 
are peculiarly different to change, involving as 
they do substantial costs of change to the various 
groups which are contained within the organis- 
ation. These costs are related to changing the 
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power structure and the procedures of the organ- 
isation. Participation through industrial democ- 
racy is likely to mean changes in the distribution 
of power and changes in structural arrangements. 

An organisation which centralises its power at 
the top of the organisation and relies on standard- 
ised procedures for accomplishing its work can be 
expected to find it less costly to employ worker 
participation at the government level only. This 
organisation would be expected to prefer a strong 
union whose membership would follow the poli- 
cies and programs agreed at board level. Partici- 
pation in the process of management could mean 
an abandonment of standardised procedures for 
the accomplishment of tasks and also a transfer of 
power to the participative groups. An example of 
this type of organisation is a branch factory be- 
longing to a government department or a nation- 
alised industry. 

An organisation with a high concentration of 
power, but with a low standardisation of pro- 
cedures is more used to relying on participative 
methods to accomplish its tasks and may more 
readily accept participation in the process of man- 
agement in addition to the government of the 
enterprise. However, it may be most difficult for 
this organisation to accept influence at the boar 
level. This type of organisation could be a branc 
of a large corporation. 

An organisation with a low centralisation of 
power and a low standardisation of its activities 
would be expected to reject any attempt to impose 
on it a strong union influence at the board level, 
whereas it might be more willing to accept 
participative methods of working in the process 0 
management. This type of organisation is likely to 
be small to medium in size and possibly have 
some overlap between ownership and manage 
ment. À 

Finally, an organisation with low centralis- 
ation of power, but a high standardisation of ac- 
tivities is likely to reject all forms of industria 
democracy. Here the technology is thought to re: 
quire a highly structured system of workflow an 
of manufacturing. Examples of such organis- 
ations are likely to be a large scale manufacturing 
company or a standard engineering company prO” 
ducing vehicle components. 

Overall, it is to be expected that the reality of 
industrial democracy will be heavily influenced by 
existing institutional forms and organisatio" 
structure,* though they could be overcome by 4 
managerial élite with sufficient discretion an 
power to change some of the structural arrange 
ments of the organisation.? 
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The advent of forthcoming government legis- 
lation on industrial democracy can be considered 
a stimulus to industrial companies to innovate in 
the area of industrial democracy. By innovation, 
we mean that the company should do something 
which it has not done before, and that the sub- 
sequent change should have a substantial influ- 
ence on the organisation. A spectrum of different 
activities is envisaged for the companies involved, 
in which the minimum innovation will be a com- 
pliance with the letter of any proposed govern- 
ment legislation, and which the maximum inno- 
vation could be some form of worker control and 
full worker participation at the work group level 
in the process of management. 

It is useful to consider innovation as a process 
which covers several stages including a stimulus to 
action, a proposal for dealing with the stimulus, 
a consideration of what to adopt by the various 
organisational members, the actual implemen- 
tation of the adopted proposal, and, finally, an 
evaluation of the innovation.'S Of principal 
interest at this time is the type of proposals which 
are put forward for consideration, and the type of 
decision processes followed by company members 
in considering which proposal to adopt. If indus- 
trial democracy is accepted at the level of the gov- 
ernment of the enterprise, does it mean that par- 
ticipation at the level of the work group in the 
process of management will also be adopted, and 
if so what degree of participation can we expect? 
In other words, although it may be useful to sep- 
arate the government of the enterprise from par- 
ticipation in the process of management, it is not 
clear that they are really independent. This issue 
is examined in more depth below. 

Defining innovation in its broadest sense, and 
not specifically in relation to the issue of industrial 
democracy, we’ find that wealth and the avail- 
ability of resources are related to innovation,’® as 
are the number and frequency of communications 
and the lack of precisely defined roles in organis- 
ations.'? Marketing specialists have noted that 
certain personality types tend to be adopters of 
innovative ideas and to be opinion leaders in the 
diffusion of innovative ideas.'* In the adoption 
phase, we find that individual beliefs and 
expectancies play a crucial part. Sometimes these 
can be affected by the nature and frequency of 
communications received. Only when there is a 
“critical mass” whose beliefs and expectancies 
favour adoption is adoption likely to take place. 

The central question is whose expectations for 
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industrial democracy are likely to dominate in the 
UK? Experience in other countries indicates that 
there are varying degrees of adoption of industrial 
democracy, ranging from keeping employees in- 
formed, to an active concern that employees 
needs for participation and control be met. Our 
previous discussion indicates that it is principally 
top management or the management élite!? of any 
company whose values are likely to be most influ- 
ential. It will be their expectations for the net 
rewards (rewards minus costs) from industrial 
democracy that will determine the extent of in- 
dustrial democracy. The unions are expected to 
be ambivalent between the rewards which can ac- 
crue to them and their members and the costs to 
their union structure of full adoption of industrial 
democracy at both levels. The lower order em- 
ployees may be somewhat sceptical of the benefits 
of industrial democracy and are unlikely to have 
the necessary organisation by themselves to be 
able to redesign their work on fully participative 
principles, particularly in view of the Opposition 
from unions and middle managers. It is the 
middle managers themselves who are in danger of 
being bypassed in industrial democracy. It would 


ust develop professional skills 


lective interests and 
demand representation on the board of the enter- 
Prise together with their fellow lower order 
Participants. 


Industrial democracy touches on many beliefs 
about society as well as Political and individual 
beliefs and, hence, it is likely to be an emotional 
issue with an appeal for support from conflicting 
ideologies. It may, therefore, be the “gut reaction” 
of the Participants to industri 


will determine 
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cative processes conducted by government aai 
scholars, this understanding could well _ be 
blocked by an initial reluctance to enter into 
adoption of industrial democracy in other than a 
superficial manner. It is likely, therefore, that 
initial evaluation of the industrial democracy at 
both levels will be a principal determinant of the 
form which it generally takes in the UK. There 
are, of course, likely to be variations which can be 
ascribed to differences in values between the 
managerial élites of particular organisations. 


The effectiveness of industrial democracy 
The previous discussion 


in this paper should have 
shown that industrial d 


emocracy is a conflicting 
set of ideologies, politics, managerial philosophies 
and techniques, hence rendering any criteria for 
the evaluation of industrial democracy open to 
value judgment and question. Broadly, however, 
industrial democracy touches on the perennial de- 

ate between property tights, economic effective- 
ness, technological efficiency, with its consequent 
reliance on measures of the efficiency of capital, 
and those social rights of individuals, with their 
consequent reliance on less precise criteria such as 
the right to work, the right to a job with variety 
and meaning and the right to mutual support 
from the community. If these latter criteria are 
considered to have as much validity as the former, 
then it is unlikely that a fully satisfactory system 
of industrial democracy can exclude industrial 

emocracy in the process of management (since 
this allows for actual individual participation) aS 
well as at the government level (through a rep- 
resentative who has access to the greater concen- 


tration of power which exists there). It may be 
that democracy in the workplace is a necessary 
condition for effective democracy in the govern- 
ment of the enterprise. 
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Developments in Industrial Democracy 


in Australia * 
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Sie Volard 
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tY of Queensland 


The 19 
i benef itessed an impressive awareness of 
e implem, at accrue to organisations through 
industria den TON of the principles that underlie 
uch wi ae TARY: The 1980s promise to bring 
r acceptance of these principles as a 


res; 
laş € Of rec A 
ative init ent federal and state government legis- 
itiatives. 


lat 
r Toduction 


'Spa 
Me d toe not attempt to justify the need for 
dading of isation of the workplace. Our under- 
bec’™ented the processes and benefits are well 
a Passed So, too, is the legislation that has 
in industrialised and developing 


countries to facilitate the adoption of mechanisms 
for workers to participate in the decisions, as well 
as the wealth, of their employer enterprises.’ 

In Australia, there is increasing awareness that 
enterprises cannot be managed “. . . without refer- 
ence to the wishes, needs and aspirations of 
employees and the power of unions”.? At the same 
time, there is a realisation that “. . . participation 
is not easy. It implies changes beyond what most 
organisational leaders are prepared to initiate 
spontaneously”.* Nonetheless, important, if 
gradual, changes are taking place, not only in 
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community attitudes but, more importantly, in 
enabling legislation. These changes are the subject 
matter of this paper. 


Changes in the attitudes of community 
leaders 


In the last decade, four reports were com- 
missioned by federal and state governments to ex- 
plore the long-term implications of social change. 
Members of these committees of inquiry were 
prominent businessmen and academics. Only one 
report deals specifically with worker partici- 
pation.’ However, all the reports discuss point- 
edly the following three issues defined by Walker 
as the major concerns of industrial democracy:5 

1. the sharing of power between management 
and workers; 

2. effective cooperation between all members of 
the enterprise in the interests of efficiency 
and/or industrial peace; 

3. personal fulfillment of the me 


mbers of an 
enterprise., 


Report of the Committee on Worker Participation, 
1973 


During 1972, the South A 
became the first state gove: 


take the initiative in indust 


ustralian Government 


worker Participation 
isations, the govern- 
introducing appropri- 
lic sector, 

“Unit for the i 
of Work-Life”, to help implement ee 
tor such schemes in both sectors.® 

. No enabling legislation to be passed until an 
appropriate campaign had been given time to 
take effect, 

- The appointment of worker-directors (as in 
codetermination) was not to be encouraged. 

._ It should be noted that this government in- 

lative occurred, not to satisfy any broad-based 
community needs (either management, unions or 
employees), but largely because of the vision of 

Labor Party intellectuals, the major Proponent be- 

ing the then Labor Premier of South Australia 

Don Dunstan.’ Even though he was an idealist, 
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he was also a pragmatic politician, prepares F 
compromise where necessary. eee A 
refused to legislate for these changes, pre erT: E 
instead to devolve power in public service depar : 
ments, and show private sector i hog i 
efficiencies and industrial harmony coul ‘ 
achieved through such measures, as well as pro 
vide a work environment within which pO 
ment employees could attain personal fulata 
Subsequent developments generated m 
“light than heat”, culminating in 1978 in an inte 
national conference in Adelaide on the es 
hosted by the South Australian Government. ill 
1979, Don Dunstan retired from politics due to i : 
health and, later that year, the Labor Cor 
was replaced by a Liberal Coalition who oe 3 
ately downgraded the importance of the Units Sor 
Industrial Democracy, leaving employers to fo 
low their own inclinations. n 
Although it can be argued that the South ane 
tralian “experiment” was a failure, it had tw 
achievements: ‘ 
1. It generated some considerable interest on a 
issue in the Popular press, and placed tie 
concept of industrial democracy firmly in 
the Australian vocabulary. . an 
2. It resulted in a wide range of experiments z 
both public and private sector organisations, 


* A $ ive 
particularly in the formation of consultati 
councils, 11 


Federal government Committee Reports!? x 
The other three Committees of Inquiry were no 
irectly instructed to be concerned with quality he 
work-life issues, However, they all came to t 
same conclusion in different ways, e.g. he 
“although economics are indeed important . -+ iA 
quality of working life falls short of what PEOR 
would like . Alienation and frustration are € 


a : an 
denced by unrest, absenteeism, high turnover 
indifferent quality of product”, 13 


In order to Overcome these problems, the a 
Ports placed considerable emphasis on the ne 
for worker Participation in terms of: 

matching job Opportunities and peoples 
improving education and training; 
enhancing the dignity of work; eS: 

€centralising the decision-making process ‘s 
As with the South Australian Government ? 
Position, the commissioned reports were on 
scious of Preserving the independence of manag d 
ment to make unilateral decisions. They argue 
strongly for the volu 


Dey l ntary implementation. 
participative mechanisms but were clearly hest 


1 
2. 
3; 
4. 


ant 
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in recommending that this be brought about by 
compulsory legislative enactment. 


Changes in federal and state government 
attitudes 


cone o> Mikon Derber Pronounced that “the 
is Ere workets participation in management 
westernised oped in Australia than in any other 
haber Ment coe of my experience”. Since 
attempts ere has been considerable debate and 
Stet Ni © encourage some form of industrial 
organisa y in both public and private sector 
ations, 
ther than a number of bland statements by 
most fe a at the federal level, probably the 
on. | Mea Pronouncement was made by the 
- McPhee, then Federal Minister for Pro- 
He saw two important principles of 
articipation: 
needs <5 should evolve from the individual 
their and realities of each organisation and 
introduction should be a gradual 
Process, 
should eduction of employee participation 
oppor Provide two kinds of development 
Ga rtunities: 
wee Participation 
( ) indi ErOups);. , 
is Fect participation (various forms of 
nsultative mechanisms). 


ations ineovernment’s role was to assist organis- 

these cha quiring the “know-how” to implement 
p asa to act as the catalyst in terms of: 
ublic relations; 


Teseg 
arch g r 3 x n y 
trainin A and information dissemination; 


Corporat, 
“mploye 
his | 


Vario 


(semi-autonomous 


€ action — tripartite involvement of 
Ts, unions and government.'¢ 
ASt point resulted in the formation in 
the National Employee Participation 
Ommittee. It consisted of representa- 
the the dense Confederation of Australian ser 
din Govern o an Council of Trade Unions an 
“eed two Ment and, in 1979 and 1980, pro- 
Ocuments, “Employee Participation: 
iew” and “Employee Participation: 
cans”. Both documents set out the 
Uction v7 ttee’s consensus blueprint for the 
Chap. that vale employee participation in enter- 
"Be. Uuntarily wished to experiment wit 


E ate level, only two states evolved a 
Ustrial democracy. The South Aus- 
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tralian experience has already been described. 
The New South Wales government has a Work 
Advisory Unit whose function is to “provide ad- 
vice and guidance on introducing schemes of job 
enrichment, joint consultation, or worker partici- 
pation in management”.'” Once again, legislation 
to enforce such changes was “unlikely in the 
immediate future”.'$ 


Changes in employer and union attitudes 


Employer organisations and individual chief 
executive officers have, from time to time, pub- 
licly expressed interest in the concept, but have 
generally not attempted to introduce change ex- 
cept ... “to gain acceptance for decisions which 
are increasingly challenged and thereby to restore 
the authority of management”.'? Hammerstrom 
probably best captures the ambivalence of senior 
management with this observation: 
Enlightened managers realise that benefits will not 
be derived from job reform unless the people in- 
volved can experience increased influence over their 
working environment, i.e. a shift of power is in- 
volved. Many managers seem to think they can 
benefit from pursuing change within the traditional 
power distribution. However, as implied above, the 
obtaining of benefits must necessarily involve the 
relinquishing of something else.?° 
The trade unions have also been cautious, 
even though the ACTU adopted a policy at its 
1977 Congress which favoured industrial democ- 
racy, claiming that “... industrial democracy is 
an extension of political democracy and should be 
regarded as a right enshrined in legislation”.?" At 
the same time, it warned against any attempt to 
weaken the role of unions.?? 


Federal government legislation 

It is in the light of these lukewarm attitudes to the 
necessity to legislate for industrial democracy that 
a Bill, introduced by Australian Democrat Senator 
John Siddons, surprisingly saw safe passage 
through the Senate on 26 November, 1982. The 
Bill, the Federal Industrial Democracy Bill (No. 
257), was passed along party lines when the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party (whose major supporters are 
the unions) and the Australian Democrats (a min- 
ority party who hold the balance of power in the 
Senate) combined to provide the necessary 
majority in that House of review. This Bill is yet 
to be passed in the House of Representatives but 
may in due course become law now that there is 


a change of government. 
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Although the Bill is poorly drafted, which 
limits its ability to influence private sector organ- 
isations to adopt the principles that underlie in- 
dustrial democracy ,?? it nonetheless operational- 
ises these principles. It stipulates that any private 
sector enterprise must fulfil three of the following 
four conditions in order to become “accredited” 
as an I.D. enterprise: 


@ the establishment of consultative mechanisms 
on a fifty-fifty basis between management 
and employees; 


@ the establishment of a (unspecified) profit ` 


sharing scheme; 
@ 8 per cent of the organisations’ shareholding 
to be owned by non-executive employees; 
© the structuring of the organisation into profit 
centres of between 10 and 100 employees. 
Enterprises are to be accredited by an I.D. 
Board consisting of: 
@ three members nominated by the Minister for 
Industrial Relations (presumably from the 
private sector); 
@ three members nominated by the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions; 
© one member nominated by the President of 
the Australian Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission. 
Once accredited, 
allowed a reduction o 
i.e. from 46 per cent to 38 per cent. 

_ In this manner, the Bill acknowledges the ben- 
efits that should accrue to both capital and labour 
from sharing power, from sharing wealth and 
ownership and from devolving decision making to 

work  groups.2* It 


these enterprises are to be 
f 8 per cent in company tax, 


while registering t 
nation (through t: 
courage the democratisation of 
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The terms are generally as follows: 

@ Shares must be offered to all employees on a 
non-discriminatory basis. 

@ The price of shares must not be less than 85 
per cent of the market value. , 

@ The amount paid for shares by any single em- 
ployee must not exceed $5000 in any twelve- 
month period. . 

© Shares must be retained by participating em- 
ployees for a minimum period of two years. 


Such tax exemption is clearly not new. Legis- 
lation has existed in the USA for some years,?” as 
well as in a number of European countries, par- 
ticularly Scandinavia,?* although it is generally 
acknowledged that the relationship between share 
ownership and increased motivation to produce is 
weak.?? Nonetheless, for Australia, this proposed 
legislation by a conservative overnment appeare¢ 
to be a giant leap forward, if only because it 
tacitly acknowledged the connection between the 
quality of work life and the generation of wealth 
at the level of the enterprise. 


Some conclusions 


Walker emphasised the need for “Australia to de- 
velop her own forms of participation, adapted to 
her own tradition and conditions”.2° There is 
now some evidence to suggest that developments 
in industrial democracy in this country will not 
only occur fairly gradually, but will also be differ- 
ent from existing change models. 
hree social characteristics are likely to influ- 
ence the speed with which industrial democracy 
ecomes widespread: 
© a deeply entrenched managerial class which 


will be unwilling to relinquish its authority 
system; 


@ a highly suspicious and varied union move 


ment lacking the sophistication to identify its 
role in such a change process; 

© a traditional cynicism towards government 

Intervention Preventing mandatory adoptio” 
of industrial democracy practices. 

_ The Federal Industrial Democracy Bill, appt, 
Priately amended to facilitate “early adopters 
availing themselves of the associated tax incen- 
tive, together with both federal and state govern- 
ment support as these are needed, should see the 


change process start and gather momentu™ 
through the 1980s. 
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The development in some European la sod of 
schemes of employee representation on boards o, 

directors has had fundamental effects on the am 
position and operation of those boards. In nearly 
all of those countries, boards of directors have 
been divided into a dual or two-tier” structure 
consisting of an upper, supervisory board and an 
executive board. These ideas of worker represen- 
tation on boards and of the introduction of a dual 
rather than the present unitary board structure 
have been recommended in the UK. This article 
examines the relevance of these ideas for Aus- 
tralia, the implications worker directorships will 


have for board operation, and the likely role of 
worker-directors. 


Introduction 


policy-making body 
in a corporation is the board of directors. Equally 


e board of directors re- 


oard which a professional, no 
tor might have greater difficult 
ormal information flow. 


, n Saying this, it is not Suggested that a distinc- 
tion is made tween members of a board when 


information f nated formally, 
Nonetheless, dir €quent informal 


N-executive direc- 
y gaining from the 


being dissemi 
€ctors with fr 


contact at senior levels in the corporation y 
approach the board meeting with a better seo 
standing of the background to particular ann 
(Towers, Cox & Chell, 1981; Winkler, eke 
This difficulty is accentuated for line emp oyo 
appointed as worker-directors because they or 
typically not possess the professional maining or 
managerial experience of other directors. kom 
lack of a basic familiarity of a worker-dire id 
with business information supplied to the pon 
will hamper his assessment of issues before 
board (Bank & Jones, 1977, p. 61). deof 
The presence of worker-directors on boar ier 
companies can have implications for the OT ae 
in which the boards Operate. At this stage, ieee 
ever, instances of appointment of WOE re 
directors in the Private sector in Australia ors 
minimal. Those cases where serene 
have been appointed to appear to involve spe g 
circumstances such as small private firms, ies 
where Ownership for one reason or cp 
transferred to employees (Cupper, 1976; 1 a 
rather than indicating a fundamental change i 
attitudes by companies to the make-up of ao 
membership. In the public sector, however, an 
the make-up of boards of directors is deten rat 
ar more clearly by political will and result = 
legislation, the representation of employees, 


> : ide- 
directors on boards of directors is more W 
spread. 


Worker-directors and dual boards 
In Australia, the Practice 
irectors on board 
(but not solely) 
menced serious] 
democracy in 
much of the ar 
in Europe Over 
the concepts an 


of placing worker 
s of directors developed largely 
out of the debate which co of 
y in the 1970s over the gn 
industry. This debate drew a 
gument and experience develope 
many decades of conii deran on m 
d practice of industrial democra! 
a 
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An important part of the debate was the espousal 
of forms of indirect or representative industrial 
emocracy — most notably in the form of em- 
Ployee representation on boards (i.e. “worker- 
irectors”). 
aor aspect of the European approach to 
p! iatis democracy, which could also have im- 
oards a ao the structure and operation of 
ates toh irectors in Australia in the future, re- 
Or “ty Ene Provision in company law for a dual 
unita ao ) board structure, as opposed to the 
tralia th Prrd structure currently adopted in Aus- 
structur e UK and the USA. Under the dual board 
unctiong Supervisory and executive managemen: 
itectore {°C allocated to separate boards o 
Ment, Th in a two-tier organisational moist 
in part T upper or supervisory board, compose 
Supervisin worker-directors, has responsibility for 
Of the erect appointing and dismissing members 
board's fcutive board (Orr, 1977). The executive 
Sions ern is to deal with operational on 
ution of q matter which cannot await the resol- 
nt Cbatable issues. More time-consuming 
roversial issues of policy are likely to be 


dealt y; 
with by the supervisory board. 


Eur 
Üh Opean experience 


ddi 
1 . 
of wor} 2" to the mainland European examples _ 


Au take directors and dual boards considered in 
ese map 'e¢ommendations made in the UK on 
the marters have been closely examined here. Of 
S marp 3nd European countries, Austria, 
ain ang c cmany, Luxembourg, Norway, 
CMmploye. SWeden make statutory provision for 
© Tepresentation at board level. France 
r the representation of employees on 
si herlanq, Ut Without voting rights. In the 
jion S employees can influence the compo 
. Di board but have no representational 
Bv, Work Most of these cases, statutory provision 
tet in p ditectors arose only in 1973 or later. 
Tal Be Urope therefore, where ideas on indus- 
or ga have been developing in oe 
hayitds the 28° part of this century, Move 
Ve been S, Establishment of worker-director 
be Worker atively recent (Harrison, 1977). me 
By irectors in Europe are usually me 5 
Supervisory board of a two-tier board 
Nor tia, De 'S is so for the following counti m 
erwap, Thank, Germany, Luxembourg, 
Ector ae Only countries in which the wor 
“tually sits on a unitary board are 
rance, where either a unitary OF 


n, 1995), structure is possible (e-8- 
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The recommendations in the UK for the intro- 
duction of worker representation on boards and, 
possibly, for the introduction of a two-tier board 
structure arose out of the Bullock Report in 1977 
(Report of the Committee of Enquiry on Indus- 
rial Democracy, 1977). The terms of reference of 
this Inquiry restricted the investigation of the con- 
cept of employee representation on boards to the 
private sector. The findings of this Report were 
made public. (An inquiry into employee represen- 
tation on boards in the public sector in the UK 
was undertaken in 1975 F the Lord Committee, 
but these findings were confidential to the Minis- 


ters of State concerned with nationalised 
industries.) i 
The recommendations of the Bullock 


Committee were controversial and, in fact, took 
the form of a majority and minority report, 
Briefly, the recommendations of the majority re- 
port included: , 

@ provision for employees in all companies with 
over 2000 employees to vote on whether they 
wish to have board representation; 

@ the board be comprised of employee and 

shareholder nominees and a number of co- 
opted directors acceptable to the manage- 
ment and union representatives; 

trade union representation on the board nor- 
mally to be from existing employees of the 
company. 

The minority report (Houlden, 1977) recom- 
mended, amongst other things, that: 

@ any employee representation at board level be 
on supervisory and not unitary boards; 

@ all employees (not just members of trade 
unions) be involved in elections. 


Political changes in the UK subsequent to the 
Bullock Report have meant that its recommen- 
‘ons have not been pursued. They could, of 
dation: be reviewed in the future. Pressures for 
eae along the lines of the Bullock Report rec- 
“mendations could, in fact, come from the 
Peete Economic Community (of which 
Bs P is a member) by virtue of the EECs com- 
Bau in the long term to a dual board struc- 
iiime e allowing a transitional period for 
e states with a unitary board system 
m 


(Harrison, 1 


Relevance for Australia? . 

latively small number of instances of 
The : aaa in Australia might indicate that 
workers the fervour for industrial democracy 
muc! 
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generated by the lively debate on this topic in the 
1970s has had little lasting impact. It should be 
recalled however, that widespread development 
of schemes of industrial democracy in certain 
European countries has occurred only over a long 
period. In Sweden and Germany, for example, ex- 
periments with forms of industrial democracy 
date from the 1920s; and in Germany develop- 
ment of industrial democracy practices received 
considerable impetus in the post World War II 
industrial reconstruction process as well. Despite 
this long period of experimentation, legislation 
for the establishment or development of employee 
representation on boards of directors was still 
only being established in a number of 
countries in the 1970s. 

Australian consideration of various industrial 
democracy schemes (including worker-directors) 
can, on these grounds, be considered to be in its 
infancy. A longer process of community consider- 
ation of such concepts, extending even over some 


In fact, worker- 


European 


in that by recommending le; 
directors, the establishment 
ships would not have been a natural outcome of 
S process of gradual development of other forms 
of industrial democracy and the attitudinal 
changes which would flow from them, 
, Nonetheless, developments in the UK in re- 
lation to schemes of worker-directors need to be 
considered carefully because of similarities be- 
tween the UK and Australia. Apart from cultural 
ties, similarities can be found į 


unitary (or “single-tier”) 


: ) composed of both execu- 
ive an non-executive directors. For such 
reasons, changes in board Structure in the UK will 


€ examined closely in Australia. 


: ensitivity to such changes will be heightened 
y the process of attitudinal change to industrial 


emocra general i 
: ally whi 
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the states have adopted, and are further refining, 
policies on industrial democracy and have estab- 
lished small administrative units to promulgate 
ideas in this field. 


Implications of worker directorships for 
boards’ operations 


The extension of worker directorships in Aus- 
tralia would have implications for boards’ oper- 
ations in a number of respects. . 

First, the legal responsibilities of directors 
severely limit their freedom to represent particular 
interests such as employees. The duties imposed 
by both equity law (i.e. fiduciary duties) and com- 
pany law require that all directors exercise their 
powers bona fide for the company as a whole. A 
worker-director, therefore, is restrained from act- 
ing in response to directions from employees 
or unions. This restraint applies even in the pub- 
lic sector where company law is not operative 
(McCarthy, 1980). a 

Second, both equity and company law limit 
the extent to which directors can disclose infor- 
mation. Information confidential to directors 1$ 
subject to the restraint in equity that a director 
cannot use it to gain an unfair advantage. Hence, 
a worker-director would be legally prevente 
from disclosing confidential information tO 
unions or employees, Likewise, company law 
would prevent the transmission of confidential in- 
formation to employees (McCarthy, 1980). 


Yet, one Purpose in having worker-directors 1$ 
to provid 


ence for e 


e of the information cOn- 
a measure of role conflict. 
the worker-director must 
sh and maintain the cor 
both employees and hi 


hird, problems of the effectiveness of 
worker-dire 


in relation to their ley 


q ectors working hours and his day-t® 
Ry Nctions involve him in non-executive Work: 
then his skills might well not be appropriate ts 
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familiarisation with, or training in, the infor- 
mation sources typically used by the board (e.g. 
accounts, budgets, etc.) is provided, his contri- 
ution to the board’s operations will be limited. 
Skill limitations of this type have been found to 
restrict the utilisation of information provided to 
the worker-director, whether for reporting back 
pl or unions or for a more positive 
cant OF posing alternative strategic objectives at 
ard level (Towers et al., 1981). 


What role for worker-directors? 


a a A thus some practical constraints on the 
interests i gtkerlirectors to represent employee 
mentioned the board room. While the constraints 
any role f obviously do not completely negate 
ineation or Worker-directors, a more positive de- 
examinin 2 Ries role might be achieved by 
making 8 why efforts are made to alter decision- 
Processes in industry. 
asa a oe democracy can be broadly defined 
able em sis, or schemes of management which en- 
them at ees to influence decisions that affect 
introduce ork. It can be argued that organisations 
Teasong, “SW forms of decision making for two 
© 

Se an Organisational concern to reduce em- 
yees’ alienation from the decision making 
Making, Employee involvement in decision 
nd me can increase individual pare 
aPproa nise the use of available talent. This 
tation 4 has primarily a managerial orien- 
Makin to changed approaches to Ganges 
Operat and might be prompted by sid 
absente nal problems as poor quality work, 

® se ism, high labour turnover; 


CO: ihe , . 
the pa a political or humanist concern with 
Crati roader goal of extending political demo- 


198 3 Practices into the workplace (Charlton, 
Would € election of worker-directors 
be seen as a move in this direction. 


pi easons for extending the involvement 
g fron cS in the decision-making process 
oa one rent different philosophies. Concentration 


ie ot for introducing industrial democ- 

nise e mes can well result in a failure to recog- 

dative mee of schemes deriving from an alter- 

gel Otivation, The result can be attempts to 
> 


knoWieg’Y? Worker-director schemes without 
isan ofi Eng the importance of more direct 
vationa ndustria] democracy lower in the organ- 
lerarchy (e.g. works councils, semi- 

tan work groups). In fact, indirect or 
‘onal schemes of industrial democracy 
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will have little, if any, impact on the company 
workforce without the introduction of direct 
schemes into the immediate workplace (Charlton, 
1983; Harrison, 1977). 

The role of a worker-director can vary with 
the organisation. Because of possible limitations 
on the ability of a worker-director to analyse busi- 
ness information for decision-making purposes, 
some organisations view worker-directors not as 
representatives but as functional specialists. The 
contribution of the worker-director in this case 
would be in the form of conveying a worker’s per- 
ceptions to the board and these perceptions would 
assist in producing more informed decisions. 
Under these circumstances, it would not be envis- 
aged that the views of the worker-director would 
carry such weight as to make fundamental 
changes to financial goals, but to help frame deci- 
sions which would enhance the achievement of 
those goals (Towers et al., 1981). 

Assignment to a worker-director of a “func- 
tional specialist” role is in many respects under- 
standable and supportable. His legal obligations, 
as noted already, will not enable him to represent 
sectional interests on the board. Nonetheless, the 
areas in which he could best contribute to board 
discussion would be in relation to feelings within 
the workplace. Most other directors have very 
little day-to-day contact with the workforce 
(Winkler, 1974). The worker-director is able to 
provide a two-way channel through which em- 
ployees and management can express their ideas, 
problems and aspirations. Success in such a role 
will derive from the trust relationship established 
between the worker-director and the workforce 
and the worker-director and the board. Success in 
this role will owe little to the legislative provisions 
applying to the worker-director, but more to his 
ability to maintain confidentiality, and establish 
communication and consultation between em- 
ployees and the board. Further, the worker- 
director, if convinced of the value of his role in 
facilitating communication between the upper 
and lower ranks of the organisation, should not 
be content to accept “industrial democracy at the 
top” but should endeavour to develop and extend 
two-way communication and participation at all 
levels in the organisation (Ducker, 1981 ). That is, 
the worker-director needs to recognise the comp- 
lementary nature of indirect and direct forms of 


industrial democracy. 


Summary l 
Both legal and, possibly, skill constraints apply to 
worker-directors — the legal requirements limiting 
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their ability to represent specific employee 
interests on the board, particularly in respect to 
the use of confidential information; and questions 
of ability might well arise in dealing with business 
decisions on matters outside the worker-director’s 
day-to-day experience. Notwithstanding such 
constraints, worker-directors can contribute to 
decision making at board level by acting as a con- 
duit for employees’ views and reactions; and, in 
communicating the reasons for board decisions, 
they can facilitate understanding of company 
decisions by unions and employees. : 
Experience elsewhere with worker-director 
schemes indicates clearly that such schemes 
should operate in conjunction with, rather than 
isolated from, direct forms of employee partici- 
pation in decision making at levels in the organ- 
isation below the board. 
European experience with both direct and in- 
direct forms of industrial democracy is often cited 
as providing the pattern of development of indus- 
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Industrial Relations: A Union View * 
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malgamated Metal Workers’ & Shipwrights’ Union 


I 5 
ati actions are never far from the head- 
ispute tade. it is a wage increase, an industrial 
Workers att Wh ck officials gaoled in Malaysia, 
e efficac acked by police in the Philippines, or 
a story i of the whole system, there is usually 
dustrial ay Somewhere. In most countries, in- 
genuine pies are acknowledged as being a 
acknowled onan part of society. They are 
relations, as being part of the complex maze 
Society. Th a which make up the fabric of a 
78 Case in e relationships still exist, even if, as is 
'S refuse, some countries, this acknowledgment 
Pacific ‘an dy Ft or employers. In the Asian, 
employers T ian regions, there are regimes an 
brutal len a © go to extraordinary harsh, even 
Unions aes S to ensure that workers and trade 
dent bart pi: allowed to be a free and indepen- 
the relationship. 


Th 

en 2 

Inducers of industrial relations 

betwee, ‘lations are all about the relationship 


$ ü ) 
lighte Workers and the employers and in en- 
peny ft Societies, workers are now entitled to 
rh € rights and freedoms which employers 


O; 
i ou rant for centuries. | am sure that most 
the the tight the freedom for workers to organ: 
ing Tight for wo Strike, the right to negotiate, an 
Penden, Workers to be represented by free an 
much? t trade unions, as being an integra 
tn oa industrial relations. Indeed, very 
poh a good society. You might not 
and ri with the way in which those free- 
yat te ts are exercised, but I am sure you 
Exige PU can €y should exist. , 
ai not outlaw industrial relations, they 
tig aPpen workers and employers exist. What 
Ome 5 iney; S is that the rights of one of the re 
becttimes itably workers, are severely curtailed. 
“use Ge MS suppression of workers’ rights 1S 
Onship» © Pelief that the “master/servant 1 
mor the natural order of things- The 
ation Sots A and bizarre reasons, however, ha e 
ns, 1 economic and political consider 


Some people feel uncomfortable when con- 
fronted with the politics of industrial relations, 
but that’s just too bad. I am not prepared to talk 
about these issues and ignore the fact that in some 
countries, there is not just ignorance, but outright 
abuse of the basic principles enshrined in the 
industrial relations conventions of the United 
Nations and the International Labour Organis- 
ation. In many ways, industrial relations is the 
soap powder issue in most societies. It’s con- 
stantly packaged and promoted differently but the 
content remains much the same. 

What this reflects, most of all, is the centrality 
of industrial relations to the life of industrialised 
societies. When we talk about industrial relations, 
we are talking about how we organise the pro- 
duction and distribution of the means of our 
existence. Those relations are the thread which 
extends right through the fabric of our society; 
determining its strength, and providing its par- 
ticular texture and colour. It is difficult in a multi- 
national environment like this to generalise about 
industrial relations because there aren’t any pre- 
ferred models or systems which have universal ap- 
plication. The reason is that industrial relations is 
mainly all about, the relationship between two 
groups of people in any society. It is the relation- 
ship between employers and workers, or if you 
like, between capital and labour. From time to 
time, and in a variety of ways, governments in- 
trude as a third force. Sometimes, governments, 
employers, are a direct part of the relationship, 
‘art of the mainstream. Workers and em- 
but not ee the central and decisive participants. 
ployers ents influence industrial relations either 
Goven Pion or deregulation. It’s a bit like the 
by per s industry, governments regulate or 
deregulate, but prime ministers seldom fly jumbo 


a opular presentation of industrial relations is 
e of powerful trade union leaders, manipulating 
on! 
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and agitating an otherwise quite happy and con- 
tent workforce into unwanted strike action or 
something of the kind. This view is promoted, 
sometimes because of ignorance and op a 
for malicious reasons to promote the view that 
conflict and disputes are caused by a few trade 
union officials. Another view is that conflict exists 
because workers are greedy, grabbing and uncon- 
cerned about anything or anybody but them- 
selves. In each case, the advocates of those views 
ignore the fact that there are often real problems 
in the relationship between workers and em- 
ployers. Such views are not only naive but also 
very dangerous because they fail to recognise the 
existence of real problems and therefore hamper 
the search for adequate solutions. 


The role of conflict 


The only universal thing about industrial relations 
is conflict. Conflict exists because the major 
interests of workers are different from those of 
employers. Of course sometimes both’ groups 
have common interests. The overwhelming fact of 
industrial life is that these two groups of interests 
are fundamentally conflicting and any attempt to 
paper over this is doomed to failure. The conflict 
between labour and capital is basic to every 
society and extends far beyond the workplace 
walls. It affects what taxes are paid by whom, 
where people live, what schools their children go 
to, and their social mobility, 

Some of you might be alarmed by my asser- 
tion that there is, and always will be, a gap be- 
tween workers and employers, and that this gap 
will be the cause of conflict. In Australia, the Ar- 
bitration Commission is evidence of the existence 
of conflict between workers and employers. In 
many respects the Commission institutionalises 
the conflict. The Commission was established at 
the turn of the century, for the purposes of 
regulating and, as a third party, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “umpire” mediating over the dis- 
putes that are caused by the conflicting interests. 

One of the problems which continuously 
plagues industrial relations is that too many 
people try to conceal the conflicting interests, or 
pretend that they don’t exist. Many people get 
upset when they discover the inevitability of con- 
flict in industrial relations. There is no need for 
gam because conflict need not be a destructive 
orce, 

If you sto; i i i 
kanta Ee Ed think about life and not just 


I am sure you will 
t | >I am ill agree that 
a society without conflict, without controversy, 


would be a very dull and uninteresting one. At 
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best, the conflict base of industrial relations 4 
often ignored — at worst, authoritarian tepme 
try to suppress it. That usually means restune 
the rights of workers. We will all be better ser a 
if we recognise and understand the existence a i 
nature of conflict. We should not try to concea’ 
it but try to find the most appropriate and positive 
ways of resolving the disputes it causes. i 

Most of you are no doubt supporters of E 
free enterprise system. Whatever that means. T a 
free enterprise system is based on conflict whic! 
is just another way of describing SoBe 
Many of you represent companies which conflic 
with one another in the market place, over price, 
or market share. Most of you come from rT 
panies which at one time or another, conflict vi 
the interests of consumers, and in some cases, hra 
interests of society. Conflict is very much a prod- 
uct of the free enterprise society. In industrial re- 
lations, it is not caused by militants who lust for 
power, or by greedy workers. ee: 

While conflict is a permanent characteristic O 
industrial relations, the real need or challenge is tO 
find ways of resolving, or in some cases, avoiding 
the disputes which arise. This is a challenge whic 
requires imagination, flexibility, and above all, ap 
ability to acknowledge that the systems of mec! 
anisms of yesterday may be totally inappropriate 
today. i 4 

If you want an example of a constructive an 
innovative way of dealing with contemporary in 
dustrial relations challenges in Australia, then 
Suggest you examine the accord between the Aus- 
tralian trade union movement and the Australian 
Labor Government. The accord is not a blueprint 
which guarantees success; it is a comprehensive 
range of policies which provide a framework for 
Protecting the interests of workers and others 1” 
society who need protection. At the same times 
the framework provides an opportunity for eean 
omic recovery, industry redevelopment, and w 
of course means stimulating and encouraging t 
private sector. While the accord is a 202 
example of a constructive and innovative aP- 
proach, if one of the partners does not live up t° 
the other’s expectations, then we'll all have a few 
problems. I am confident of the trade unio? 
movement's determination and ability to live a 
to what is expected, providing the policies in t 
accord are faithfully implemented. 


The changing nature of industrial 
relations 


Coe à f ; is 
Because of its Importance, industrial relation’ od 
one of the most examined, surveyed, and tal 
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Ahont of all the relationships in most societies. 
r hes ti always been the case. The major 
e fectivence e change has been an increase in the 
labour The te if you like, power, of organised 
employe 4 as made workers not equal with 

i, py ut less unequal than in the past. 
ployers ee pach yt: was assumed and em- 
workers ee loyalty and obedience from their 
varying aka return, many of them dispensed a 
tarian disciniine of paternalistic care and authori- 
are now he on Equality and democratic rights 
Outside th e keystones of most societies, at least 
making a gees em walls. They are also now 
relations, r presence felt in worker/employer 
afier ees have occurred, also, as a response to 
that techn P in society. There is a realisation 
Production. ogical change has transformed the 

All of Mena and the work environment. 
tudes and com. dictated the need for new atti- 
ey Wipe ee has become one of the 
arsenal, In s in the employers’ industrial relations 
ations h countries like Australia, industrial re- 
titi as developed its own clutch of prac- 
Jumbo o who have been trained in the mumbo 
industrial psychology, and a variety of 
Š eee sciences. It is now an industry 
if dor eee and witchcraft. Much of 
e. t comprehended by most working 
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op a employers spend a considerable amount 
Others pproducing glossy in-house publications. 
Orate ve gone even further and constructed 
artici schemes involving consultative OF 
Workplace ty bodies with representatives from the 
red to wee These sorts of schemes, usually 
ticular] S worker participation schemes, were 
uring the popular, or should I say, trendy, 
ic int 60s and early 1970s. Employer and 
ppor est has subsided a bit lately. 
PPort encouraging workers to intervene 1n 


Man, g o, ers participating in pursuit only 0 
Nt objectives. 

Arp; 
Xtraes 

b atio ags , 

o Bainin 1, conciliation and collective 

lan’ of 

app ? hel recurring debates in industrial re- 
“OPriate Cut the sort of system that 1s most 


is will always be so. While I sal 
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at the beginning there are no genuine universal 
models, I think there are basically two different 
sorts of systems. Arbitration and collective bar- 
gaining each have a pure form; but each can be 
manipulated. Bits and pieces of one can be com- 
bined with bits and pieces of the other. There are 
also different forms of arbitration and different 
techniques for collective bargaining systems. 

The Australian system of “approximately” 
compulsory arbitration is quite unique and not, as 
many people in this country assume, the only sys- 
tem the world could ever need or want. We have 
even exported modified versions by way of 
foreign aid to some of the recently independent 
and smaller nations in the South Pacific. 

The Australian Labor Party should receive 
most credit, or take the most blame for establish- 
ing the Arbitration System in Australia. Like most 
other things in life, it was part of a compromise. 
During our early days, the Labor Party agreed to 
protect the fledgling manufacturers with tariffs if 
they in turn would protect the wages and con- 
ditions of workers. The role of the Commission 
was initially very limited but has gradually ex- 
panded to the point where it is, from time to time, 
the major body responsible for wage fixation and 
dispute settlement. These dual roles often come 
into conflict, in which case the Commission is 
forced to explain the inexplicable, and rationalise 
the irrational. But that’s very much what indus- 
trial relations is all about. ; , 

Į suppose credit should be given where credit 
is due, they do it very well. For example, in 
March 1981 a distinguished Full Bench of the 
Commission decided on an application by Metal 
Industry Employers that standard hours in the 
Metal Industry would have to remain at 40 per 
week for at least three years. In December of the 
same year, an obviously more distinguished Full 
Bench decided on a joint application by the same 
Metal Industry Employers and the Metal Industry 
Unions, that back in March, they really meant 12 
months and working hours would be reduced to 
38 per week from March, 1982. 

This should not bea criticism of the Commis- 
sion, but a recognition of the “irrational dynamic 
of industrial relations. Partly because of this 
agility the Commission has become embedded in 
i ciety and industrial relations practice. The 
ea sion’s role fluctuates quite markedly over 
commi from almost absolute control to absolute 
boe The real problem with compulsory 
irrelev ion is that it sustains a variety of myths 
arbitrai realities of industrial relations and also 
about kog society works in general. It maintains 
eee that employers and the employees are 
the 
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somehow equal in society. It maintains the one 
that conflicts can be resolved by reference to ah 
“independent umpire”. It also sustains the myt 
that the natural order of things is for workers to 
put their destiny into somebody else’s tands and 
that they shouldn’t have any meaningful say a 
working out their wages, working conditions, an 
the environment in which they work. 

To compare arbitration with football; work- 
ers and their unions are placed in the position 
where the employers own the fields, the govern- 
ment is able to appoint the umpire and change the 
rules if it doesn’t like the way the matches are 
going, and workers and their unions can be sus- 
pended and even kicked off the field. That’s a bit 
like asking the New York Yacht Club to come 
over here in two or three years’ time and run a 
yacht race. 

Collective bargaining on the other hand offers 
a number of advantages to both employers and 
workers. The best way to resolve and/or avoid 
disputes between workers and employers is for 
them to negotiate directly with each other and to 
agree to the rules themselves without having 
someone impose them from outside. Experience 
Over recent years involving many unions, particu- 
larly metal trades unions, with different forms of 
collective bargaining, has been applauded by both 
employers and the unions. The benefits for both 
have been quite obvious and apart from anything 
else it is a more democratic process because it in- 
volves workers having a direct say in what they 
will or will not accept. It provides them with the 
opportunity of identifying with agreements that 
are reached on their behalf, and which they are 
expected to abide by. For example, unions like 
my own will not give or encourage members to 
give an unconditional undertaking to abide by or 
continue to honour an arbitrated decision that has 
been imposed upon us. On the other hand, we 
will give a commitment and this has been demon- 
strated on many occasions, to abide by and 
honour an agreement which has been negotiated 
with employers and which our members have 
voted to accept. Sometimes problems arise durin 
the course of an agreement, and that’s inevitable. 
But of the thousands of agreements we have 
made, all but 


r l a few run their time without 
interruption. 
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people try to hang onto something even bios 
no longer corresponds to the needs of equity, j Be 
tice, and economic conditions. Whenever a Ly. ee 
system is nearing the end of its life, there a 
always predictions about “Arbitration at t “ 
Cross-Roads”, “Wages System Threatened”, © 
some other doomsday prediction. 


Future directions — a union view i 
The changes which are creating the challenges or 
today relate not only to the economic condim 
but also to the broadening of horizons within the 
trade union movement. Many changes have been 
compelled by the increasing complexity an 
deterioration of social, political and belie 
conditions, which is occurring in most industrial- _ 
ised societies. ; 
Until recently, the Trade Union Movement in 
Australia, in pursuing its objectives of protecting 
the welfare and well-being of working people, 
had to concern itself only with wage rates ei 
working conditions. That has now changed. T e 
two most important industrial relations issues for 
workers and their unions are, living standards an i 
employment or recreating employment. Not jus 
getting a job, but also what sort of employment 


and whether or not full employment will even be 
available again, 


s å à it 
From a trade union standing point, the pursui 


of effective employment generating industry de- 
velopment policies is and will continue to be a” 
important industrial relations issue. Without the 
reconstruction of a substantial manufacturing in- 
dustry, there can be no return to full employment: 
This is because of the deliberate policies ° 
deindustrialisation pursued by governments an 
the corporate sector over the past decade. Trade 
unions will vigorously pursue policies for industry 
redevelopment, which will involve putting 1 
Place an effective and diverse range of protectio” 
and assistance mechanisms for the manufacturing 
industry. 

Attempts to reindustrialise Australia cannot 


be confined to the “Sunset” and “Sunrise” com” 
cepts. If the thrust of industry development is co” 
fined to the 


e nem, it will simply lead us into a tot 
eclipse. Similarly the technology push approac 
tends to stress efficiency and productivity ar ihe 
expense of employment and people. It has littl 


regard to the industrial organisation and socia 
context with 


in which technology should be intro 
duced. While technology, in combination ae 
other measures has Potential to deal with various 
problems „within the economy, technologic4 
change without Proper consideration is simp 
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likely to displace one set of problems with 
another, 

The pursuit of effective industry development 
Policies has already added a new dimension to 
ee in the metal industries. The 
ing a cli = aus oyers have succeeded in establish- 
oF oe of accord on a wide range of indus- 
states Viei needs and policies. In some 
reached be oria for example, agreement has been 
trades uni peen the state government, the metal 
sociation pose and the metal trades industry as- 
dase: bn cece a metal and engineering 
eppibeck ee opment committee. This tripartite 

ee aly as already generated substantial public 
the need a industry development policies and 
cooperati Or greater consultation and closer 

Tation over industry issues. 

dite important demand now being 
US to be pes panes in industrial relations is for 
simultaneo sl to handle cooperation and conflict 
ustry dey KE y: for example, cooperation on in- 
such as o elopment issues, but conflict on issues 
Or not here aatal health and safety. Whether 
ict wil] de lemands will cause more or less con- 
Ployer re epend, to a very large extent on em- 
esúimac a oro If employers acknowledge the 
needs, ; ied of changing worker responses and 
> the disputes will be kept to a minimum. 
relates eo e7 change which I think is of importance 
Tole of Se one might describe as the changing 
important et og Traditionally workers have been 
are import nly as producers but these days they 
vention Q ant as consumers. Trade union inter- 
Oriented H: behalf of workers into consumer- 

Mean sues is likely to increase. By this 1 do 

an establishing trade union enterprises, but 
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marshalling trade union resources so that workers 
can use them as producers and consumers. 
Already some unions are developing activities 
which provide consumer protection facilities for 
their members. If a member has a problem with 
a manufacturer or supplier, then he or she is often 
powerless and not able to get satisfaction from the 
company involved. On the other hand, when the 
union deals with that problem, the manufacturer 
or supplier often takes a. more sympathetic view 
of the consumer’s problems. This will be an im- 
portant issue for the future. If it is accepted as it 
must be that there is conflict between workers as 
producers and employers, and if the role of work- 
ers as consumers develops as part of the industrial 
relations scene, then it will inevitably be another 
source of conflict between workers as consumers 
and employers as manufacturers or suppliers. 

Those of you on the employer side of indus- 
trial relations will not only have to take care of 
awards and industrial legislation, but also venture 
into consumer protection laws and consumer 
advocacy. If you don’t you will only be doing half 
of your job on behalf of your employer. 

Before I conclude I would like to make a plea. 
About three years ago I spoke in Surfers Paradise 
at a Conference organised by the Institute of Per- 
sonnel Management. The theme was manpower 
planning and policies. My contribution, like most 
others, was critical of employer and government 
attitudes, or to be more precise, neglect of con- 
structive manpower policies. At the time I gave 
some advice which I thought was good advice. 
Three years on, I see no evidence of anyone heed- 
ing that advice and I sincerely hope that my 


journey to Perth will have been more productive. 


An W 
Library 
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Japanese Labour Relations and 
Australian Industry * 


L. C. Townsend 


Federal Secretary : , 
Vehicle Builders Employees’ Federation 


“...it is believed that the unique relationship 
existing between management and unions has 
been instrumental in the success of Japanese 
industry.” . 
Twenty-five years ago vehicle manufacture was 
centred in the United States and Western Europe, 
with each national market relatively well insu- 
lated from international competition. Compared 
to today vehicle-industry competition was then a 
very polite affair; Western Europe dominated the 
super luxury, and small car markets while the 


United States had leadership in the greater volume 
sections in between. 


Japanese vehicle pro 
be a backwater industr: 
it was yet to produce 
internationally, Japane: 
ing refinements of E 


duction was considered to 
y by world standards, and 
a car that could compete 
se cars lacked the engineer- 


uropean products or the 
power, high style and comfort found in American 


vehicles. Cars, like other Japanese industrial 
products, were notorious for poor quality. “Made 
in Japan” in the early 1960s still signalled inferi- 
ority. However, by 1981 Japanese car production 
surpassed that of the United States by some three 
million units, and the industry had recorded a 


twenty-three fold increase over its 1960 
production levels, 


The Japanese ascendancy 


There is no doubt that the phenomenal success of 
the Japanese was due in 


isticated models. Industry capacity was increased 
and considerable emphasis was placed on quality 
and productivity improvements. j 
Japan shed its reputation for inferior quality 
increased its operating efficiency, and became the 
world’s fastest growing vehicle producer and, in 
the process, manufacturers introduced a new 
standard of productivity and a new meaning 1o 
competition to the world industry. All countries 


are now responding to meet the challenge of the 
Japanese, 


Comparison with Australia 


Just how remarkable the achievement of the 
Japanese industry was can be seen by comparing 
it with our own over the same period. In the late 
1950s Australia produced and exported je 
vehicles than Japan. But in 1981 Japan produce 
eleven million units while we almost made it P 
half a million (it was one of our better years!) 
However, Japan’s performance was due in t 1€ 
first instance to a dramatic expansion in ne 
Omestic market. In 1960 the Japanese domest! 
market was less than half a million units and in 
1981 it was more than four million units. So be- 
fore we conclude that Australian industry per 
formance was abysmal we should note that oF 
Population size alone, a four million unit volume 
'S generations away for Australia. f 
That the Australian industry is constituted ? 
subsidiaries of foreign manufacturers has been 4 
mitigating factor against our becoming even an 
average-size producer, Firstly, there is a es 
desire on the part of vehicle companies to set¥ 
oreign markets from their domestic plants, aP 
to reward the workforce of the home country 
with any increase in volume. ish 
Secondly, we in Australia have a feveris? 
Paranoia about giving assistance or encourage 
ee 


* Reprinted with Permission from Human Resource Management 
Australia 22, 3, August 1984, Pp. 26-8 
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bocatee eNldianies of multinational operations 
they ak oh ear they may not need it, and believe 
Teo nee ks it. Our concern about the glo- 
Pl multinational corporations is of 
ae on ae out foundation, but we do seem to 
cohoti sessive belief that if a multinational 
ation wants something, it just has to be bad 
that rie nee of this concern has been 
bas i ii sd Government initiatives have 
exports, A towards encouraging manufactured 
oa jaa, ustralia tended to be more inward- 
> Passive and apologetic. 


Cost efficiency 
ut it is in 
apan k : 

an has left the Australian and even the major 


car rogehenns to putting the 15 000 pieces of a 
SO muci > the Japanese do it for less; and do it 
Is this, thane than everyone else. So significant 
Maintain i it will determine which nations will 
NOt-so-digt “ir vehicle and related industries in the 
BaP grow ant future, Because as long as that cost 
tec nation: the power of the government to pro- 
that is nal industries will decline. I am certain 
ter Hawke Exactly the warning that Prime Minis- 
© has given our industry. 


Productiy: t 


Fr, 
Om th 
e poi : . 
Point of view of the vehicle companies, 


o : 
aed hee 8ap with the Japanese can be nar- 
t other elements of the Japanese cost 
as lower wage costs, particularly 
y echan. component suppliers, and cur- 
Pani eyo A rates, are significant competitive 
sini mpro the control of the vehicle com- 
A Phrase e productivity has always been a 
Coun S is th to Australian unions. The agri 
Berti has t at improving productivity in t i 
a worka ditionally been a simple matter © 
emonstre to work harder. The Japanese 
Yst ilable rated that greater productivity gains 
a through improving manufacturing 
Proq cse cles ah agement techniques. Further, the 
Uctiyi "ly demonstrated that quality an 

4 are inextricably linked, rather than 
ap. USive. 

Panese have replaced the view that t00 
asis of manufacturing quality leads 
e Toduction costs, with the view ae 

Ntion reduces scrappage, identifies 


to jt an 
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and clears bottlenecks and thus minimises “down 
time” and manufacturing costs. Further, the key 
to defect detection was in employee relations 
rather than in “beefing up” inspection methods. It 
is said that in the West we hire inspectors to check 
the work of employees, while Japan hires them to 
keep out imports. So it is believed that the unique 
relationship existing between management and 
unions has been instrumental in the success of the 
Japanese industry. 


Japanese management: myths and facts 


I suspect that this labour relationship is a result of 
that success rather than a cause and further, much 
of what we are told about Japanese organisational 
activities are based more on myth than fact. It 
would seem quite crucial to identify (where we 
can) the myths surrounding Japanese labour prac- 
tices if we are to learn from them. Firstly, much 
is made of Japan’s lifetime employment system 
and it is true that a small portion of the workforce 
once hired will remain with the company until 
retirement. One can imagine that immune from 
job insecurity these employees would have and 
display great affinity with the corporation's style 
and objectives. Such are the possible benefits that 
at least two American plants of the Ford Motor 
Company have instituted experimental perma- 
nent-employment guarantee programs. 


Lifetime employment: the reality 
The reality in Japan is that three-quarters of the 
workforce does not fall into this élite category. 
Temporary, seasonal and part-time employment 
is prevalent, and job hopping is higher in some 
age categories than it is in the United States. In 
fact one of the provisions of an auto-industry 
agreement on new technology gives protection 
from dismissal — a rather unnecessary safeguard 
yment was the major character- 


if lifetime emplo 
ha of the Japanese world of work. 


Consensual society? ' 
It is said also that Japanese labour relations have 
traditionally been harmonious, and are due to the 
nsual nature of the Japanese. If that is the 
opasan is a very new tradition. You need only 
as ale Nissan Motor Companies’ record in 
Sbon relations and the 100-day strike of the 
early 1950s which took the company to the verge 
f bankruptcy- Film of this strike shows it had all 
of the hallmarks of our worst Broadmeadows 


dispute. 
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The notion that Japan is a consensual haga 
quickly vanishes as you pass through pie po 
police still barricading Narita Airport. Furi a 
more, I am not convinced that the harmony sai 
to exist between labour and management is aie 
as pervasive as is commonly believed. I knox : ar 
Japanese unions bargain just as hard 4 t! air 
people as their counterparts in the West. : ey 3 
take more care not to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg — but they exert every ee to 
extract their share of the profit their labour 
produced. 


Worldwide union interest 


Vehicle-industry unions around the world have 
more than a passing interest in the achievement of 
the Japanese unions. We know that the nego- 
tiation of the Nissan/Jidosharoren agreement on 
the introduction of new technology was the result 
of four and a half years of hard bargaining; and 
that relations between Jaw and the Nissan Motor 
Company on the issue of overseas investments are 
far from harmonious, as are their relations on the 
question of unionism in the Tennessee Truck 
Plant. So while it is true that there are elements of 
close cooperation and harmony between manage- 
ment and unions it is not the whole story — there 
are also strong elements of bitterness. 


Importance of the “shared destiny” 


Perhaps the enterprise-based structure of Japanese 
unions contributes to our confusion over the re- 
lations existing between Japanese labour and 
management. The experience in the West of 
company-based unions is that they are collabor- 
ative, manipulative and employer-dominated. So 
we view Japanese union involvement and pro- 
ductivity in increasing company profitability as 
evidence of the worst features of the company 
unions so notorious in the West. But this assess- 
ment is now under challenge, as bankruptcies and 
unemployment are forcing both labour and 
unions in the West to the view that job security or 
Creation is essentially linked to the survival of the 
firm. That sense of shared destiny (which is more 
easily recognised in an enterprise-union structure) 
was developed during a period of crisis in Japan 
and is becoming increasingly evident in Australia. 
Few GMH workers today would be indifferent as 
to whether that company survives or not. 

It is on the question of identifying areas of 
common interest to employees and employers that 
has made the most ground in Australian vehicle 
industry industrial relations. While the American- 
owned companies might deny it, I believe this to 
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be a result of the importance this is given in Japan 
and the companies they own here. 


Participative management and quality 
circles 


. The myth of invincibility 


Australian vehicle-manufacturing companies = 
beginning to realise the untapped resource t ai 
lies in the production expertise of their payro. 
employees, and vehicle workers are responding t 

that recognition and the encouragement given. 
Participative management is a strong feature o 
Japanese labour relations. The Japanese liay 
been extremely successful in harnessing worker 
talents and it seems quite clear that this has a 
them a competitive advantage. Yet we must be 
careful not to fall victim to the myth of Japanese 
invincibility. The fact is that the quality circles we 
hear so much about do not work very well in 
many Japanese companies. Even in those plants 
recognised as having the best operating program. 
it has been estimated that only one-third of t e 
circles are working well, with another one-thir 

borderline and one-third simply making no con- 
tribution at all. I would question the accuracy H 
such a breakdown, but I do not question the gen” 
tral point that there is a wide variation in the m 
cess and the degree of support for quality-circ 5 
activity in Japan. For all the rhetoric, Japanci 
companies face a continuing struggle to revitalis 


: as ; A ate 
circle activity to ensure that it doesn’t degenerat! 
into ritualistic behaviour. 


Japanese concept can be adapted 


Nevertheless there is a widespread recognition 
that participative management techniques have 
made a substantial contribution to the compen 
tive advantage of Japanese industry. There is a! t 
an acceptance that the participative manageme 
concept which Japan perfected can be successfu y 
adapted to suit the needs of management, WOT 5 
ers and unions in the West. In the United se 
and Canada, all of the major vehicle produce’ 
have introduced Programs of worker involve” 
ment. For example the Ford Motor Company 

employee-involyement process is now establishe A 
in more than seventy plants, and an estimated f! i 
teen thousand employees are active in problem 
solving groups. The Ford Motor Company 10 a 
United States is rapidly replacing its tradition?” 
top-down” plant management style to the group? 
solving approach commonly thought to be unie 
to Japan. The results in the United States of t al 
Ford’s employee-involvement process and Gener? 
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Motors’ quality-of-worklife program, give sup- 
eee haps na much of the potential inno- 
and tha h e pod uction process is incremental, 
ikely a reds of small changes are more 
miio chk prove efficiency in the long run, than 
Jor changes introduced every few years. 

ee at ae management is based upon cer- 
Potential co, ib people, their needs and their 
workplace roe utions to society and their 
transcends s such, the fundamental principle 
ketefore oe and cultural differences. 
plementatio y ation is assisting in the im- 
Otors he of the process in Ford and General 
Process man around Australia, as we view the 
irection reS an opportunity to find a new 
irection Ki ~ e-industry relations. It was the 
and it is owed by Japanese labour relations, 
one being followed by vehicle-industry 


Manag, 
agement, w: F Fs $ : a 
of the world’ orkers and unions in many parts 


tain 


A á 
UStralia and Japan: the differences 


arlier | 3 
Ustry fio factors which impact on in- 
ciency but are outside of manufacturers’ 
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control. In comparing Japanese and Australian in- 
dustrial relations systems it should also be recog- 
nised that our own system has features which ae 
not be unique, but do impact upon efficiency. 
First, the Australian wages system does reflect 
national or community rather than individual in- 
dustry standards. Second, the Australian industry 
- workforce is multicultural and we therefore do 
not have the advantage of a single language, or 
universal industrial relations traditions or atti- 
tudes. Third, Japanese industry is covered by a 
single union, while in this country we have a few 
major unions representing the majority of work- 
ers, while many others represent the minority. 
And in conclusion, a clear demarcation exists in 
this country between company executives and 
union executives. It would be quite a rare occur- 
rence in Australia for a company executive to 
have at one time held a union position. While a 
study conducted by the Japanese Federation of 
Employers Association indicates that one out of 
six Japanese executives once served as a leader of 
a union and nearly 67 per cent of Japanese firms 
have corporate board members who were once 


union officials. 


A case of theft 


amakaris is the senior foreman in the carpentry shop of Evans Home Industries. He is 


ean c 
alki 
Con Y to Joe Epstein, one of his foremen. 
Joe Ab Joe, you are certain that Vella had 
o olutely, The security guard was 
Con Plane and chisels underneat 
Joe Well happened then? 
Con nd’ the security guard calle 
o : 


One out to get him. Also, he said h 


Knocking off stuff’. He claims that one of th 
C When oe for use at home and that mana 
[e] n it suits them. 
Joe lt at did you do? 


fi F 
ed him on the spot. That's what 


is f ; 
1. yo dssion questions 


2. if 
yo 

3. ip YOU Were Con, what would you do? 

Were the union shop steward, wna 


doing a spot ch 
h some old rags In 


d me and | went up to the fr 


h 
at do you think of Joe's actions? How would 


goods on him? 
eck on people leaving when he found 


the boot of Vella’s car. 


the 


ont gate to talk to Vella. 
een planted in his car by 
ew as lots of the others were 


gement alway 


yobbos like him deserve. 


you have handled the situation? 


t action would you take? 
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“What’s the use?” 


i i i land. 
j tainers in Australia and New Zea 
imi i ajor manufacturer of cardboard con a f i E EEE 
ee, et prt bosd industrial relations except at its plant A N 
fee i ith i i igh labour turnover and lo : , 
i d with industrial unrest, high i adie 
ore PEN was felt to be the previous management ln es ae old 
"ini i ith the union. However, over the past twe! : , d 
a aE E i i ts had been made in wages an 
laced and considerable improvements ha l as 
management had been rep > f Ea ema 
iti ation plan to cover all employ i" 
conditions. For example, a new superannu ion A rect ho pier 
initiati . The union’s response, however, was to rej a 
the initiative of the new management ffer this “first off”, they must really b 
A uing that if the company was prepared to offer this 7 ‘ain 
iret he, md a much better plan. Consequently, union members were instructed aoe Ti 
ihe plan until all benefits were doubled. Although the company was able to aay ‘imiprave: 
plan was more than competitive, the union refused to budge. During the previous month, 
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Discussion questions 
1. Why do you think the employees are behaving the way they are? 
2. If you were Doris, what recommendations would you make to Lawrence Lee? 


The changed work 
assignment 


John Brown was elected 

as shop steward at Atla: 
The management of 

Company had continual 


a union organiser in 1979 and Bob Green was appointed to replace a 
s Foundry Company. 


the ramming, chipping and sand- n 
apar problems with Bob Green. He had either been involved in, or had be€ 
the instigator of, six unauthorised work stoppages in the division where he had been appoint?” 
shop steward. On various occasions Bob had called people off the job to hold informal meeting 
without first requesting the foreman’s Permission to do so. He had also challenged the right al 
Supervisors to schedule employees or to assign the workforce — which traditionally was a Je 
right” of management. It was management's Opinion that Green had coerced his fello 


r 
cleaning section of the Atlas Found’y 
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employees to a point where they would not dispute his authority. On several occasions, after new 
assignments had been accepted by employees, Green's appearance on the scene had caused 
a work stoppage. 

One day another incident took place. A union meeting with management had been held at 
which the management's position over the grievances had been upheld. At 1.45 p.m., immedi- 
ately after the meeting, John and Bob returned to the foundry. They then contacted the Shop 
Superintendent, Jack Jones and protested about the assignment of a “chipper” to an end-loader 
factor as a “needed job”. Traditionally, a “needed job” was filled by an employee making less 
Money than the tractor position would pay. io 
t The Superintendent pointed out to John and Bob that it was necessary to fill this needed 
factor job at this time, because so much waste had collected on the floor that other operations 
Were being hampered by it. 
m John and Bob contended that the Shop Superintendent should have moved up a labourer from 
a P labour gang rather than assign the work to a chipper. The tractor job rate was $8.20 per hour, 

chipper earned $6.80 per hour and a labourer $5.60 per hour. : i 
Th approximately 2.30 p.m., the labourers stopped work to hold a meeting with Jack Jones. 

roughout this meeting, the temporary tractor operator continued to clear up scale and debris 


rom the chippi 
Pping floor. 

The Uni i to the foundry to talk to the 
ion was contacted, and the Area Organiser came A 
ePloyees. He attempted to convince the men that they should “work under protest”, and allow 
ie Matter to be investigated under the disputes clause of the award. While these discussions 
ei taking place, several labourers left the room and deliberately placed themselves in positions 

Cn prey ' ing. 
ented the tractor operator from worka e men that they should return to work 


„ne Union Organi ful i vincing th 

w rganiser was unsuccessful in con 

shite he matter a investigated. The labourers then left the pah aen ig TAR a 
€ported f i t commence wor e 

C or work d in but did no : 

disne ted, and again the Senise was unsuccessful in getting gel te etan el oA et ng 

g ft the plant and reporte 
toče Tie g, porate. The labonrat MEn t A had prevailed upon the men to return 


man following day a meeting was held between the Shop Superintendent, the General Fore- 
ob Heil Officer, John, Bob and the ce oe aves that its method of 

assigni C'en immediately protested to the management representalves a page the 

ce the ce was due to management's inconsid- 

2 i ot 

Without a Liam cama have been dealt ihvan the rules of the award 

Was hor clOPpage. The stoppage was therefore a violation © enman te avara. BOP 


isao Ot li in default or vi t 
q lia i were in j 
A d 4 Teg wagen Jast WOIE E thes ale. The discussions resulted in management 

, DU ia n 


for “as needed” jobs 
t they would look at the representations made on work patterns j 


n e time lost. 
ot agree to make payment tor a the chipping area, 


e 
commene meeting, Bob Green returne 
d Sd a go slow and work-to-rule ban. 

ISCuss; 
1. wo SSion questions 
3 Why oe Should be taken by management” 
me ae ituation arisen’ ; waited 
"Would voll prevent ths type of conflict arising! 


erat e 


Yriey tr 


and the chippers immediately 
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Fashion Fabrics Pty Ltd 


i idated 
Fashion Fabrics Pty Ltd is a subsidiary of a relatively large Sydney company, Consolidate 


t z 3 5 
Fashions Ltd. Fashion Fabrics Pty Ltd manufactures quality, high-fashion garments. There are 16 
operatives in the factory of whom 150 are women. 


iti t 
The organisation chart shown (Fig. 6.1) outlines the position of the Personnel Departmen 
within the organisation as a whole. 


a 3 in all 
Tom Johnson, the Personnel Manager, is responsible for carrying out personnel work in a 


four subsidiaries of the company. He describes his role within the organisation as one where he 
is called to be a “jack of all trades”. 


Fashion Fabrics Pty Ltd has enjoyed continued success with it 


s fashion goods and has had 
a stable personnel situation for some time. = 
The wage rate offered is competitive: while the top base rate is not high, production bonu 
bring wages up to $8.00 an hour. 


lt seemed that morale was moderately high but events that occurred the previous tment 
suggest that this may not in fact be the case. Things came to a head when it was announce 
ics Ltd that payment of their Union fees was due. 
Two discernible grievances were exp i 


were taken out of wages in a lump sum. 
In the past, portions of the total fee were pai 
to be a much better meth 


aid quarterly by employees and this was considered 
od, since $104 r 
Packet. 


Managing Director 
Consolidated Fashions Ltd 


General Manager 


Marketing 
Manager 


Finance Personnel i 
nning 
anadh Manage! 


Manufacturing 
Manager 


aie Sell Factory Factory 
(Sports Fashions Pty Ltd) (Hi-style Clothing Pty Ltd) Manager Manager 


g! 5 td) 
(Teen Fashions Pty Ltd) (Fashion Fabrics Ply L 


Fig. 6.1 Organisation Structure of Consolidated Fashions Ltd 
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The i i i ™ 
R wee Oe of employees was a refusal to pay the Union fee. The Company’s 
its award, oe ‘ha = legally bound to support Union membership by the preference clausen 
ebligatonrane trot ne iate steps to rectify the situation, stating that payment of Union fees was 
änd Pobedio i anbody refused to pay they would be fired. Subsequently, all fees were paid 
plaints have AA ver this issue. Furthermore, according to Tom Johnson, no more direct com- 
repercussions sae. made concerning the fee-payment issue. However, the indirect, more subtle 
The: traditions presently giving management reason for alarm. 
tell their Sint method of airing a grievance at Fashion Fabrics has been for employees to 
unresponsive + who in turn would relay the problem to management. If management proved 
ee-payment | o the request, employees could then resort to Union pressure. However, since the 
: issue, the procedure has been for employees to refer issues directly to the Union 


With 
Mangeanagement's knowledge. 
the io perceives this as the employ 
and that it (management) has unwillingly beco 


ample. The management of 
Tom remarked that it was 


lal an i 
and could easily have been resolved by managemen 
turing. However, because she was often absent from 


where 


ed work in order to 
tments primarily because it meant 


partment was critical to production 
he was returned to her old depart- 


Same 
ext 
Prey; tent. Employees in her original section stopp 


evious a 
loss oft kote (This move was not backed by other depar 
IN other xn production bonus, since the work of the striking de 
Ment ang partments.) The Union was notified. Subsequently S 


"esent 
t 
Who t = Personnel at the factory. Jane is not regarded as a troublemaker ers 
a Ca er duties seriously. She was voted into office a year ago and, although her activities 
fter Ng some concern, no action has been taken to reprimand her. 
Steps aye nsultation between the Personnel Manager and the Factory Manager, three major 
Ser ist € been taken to overcome the present strife. _ 
cong’ {eSular meetings between management and the shop stewards have been instituted. 
to ensure that all grievances are acted upon immedi- 
their problems to management 


ate 79 a 
tely concerted effort has been made 


in 
: is tory personnel to bring 


€ hope that this will encoura 
i : ge fac 
wl ce going straight to the Union. Third, management suggé 
nas that payments spread over a one-year period ought to be reintr 
Small ans) “aS not possible but it suggested that management shou 
© ap mounts, keeping this money in reserve and forwarding itin a 
Sti Despite Priate time. This alternative is presently being looked at. l 
tili being these measures, there remains 4 great deal of discontent and petty grievances are 


taken directly to the Union. 


ested to the Union that its old 
oduced. The Union's reply 
Id consider collecting fees 
lump sum to the Union 
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Discussion questions shea 

1. What is happening here? Has management contributed to the present state of a ? 

2 what would you recommend that the management do to overcome the present situation and 
f influence of the Union? f . 
3 ee the role of the Personnel Manager in Fashion Fabrics Pty Ltd? Is it appro: 
i priate? What changes, if any, would you recommend? 
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The dismissed driver 


In a small rural town, an oil company employed ten drivers to deliver petroleum products from 
its depot to customers in the town 


and surrounding districts. . line 
Government regulations, as well as company safety rules, forbid vehicles delivering gaso his 
Products from being left unattended when outside the depot. Even when a driver is ee et 
ith the vehicle: the agreement with the Union provides 
en this occurs. J 
to take his vehicle to a garage for repairs after he bie 
completed the deliveries of top grade gasoline. Although the tank was empty, it still containe 
fumes which can be highly explosive unti 


ntil the tank has been made “gas free”, Under governmen 
the driver 


that he had been at the pub and, rightly or wrongly. 
telephoned the Depot Superintendent. 
When the driver turn 


on the road. 


The driver admi 
in the hospital, nea 


mitigating circumstances and the Superinten n 
ly a warning. In the end the Superinten 
ance. 


Discussion questions 


1. How would you have handi is situati l e 
q ed th i 

tt ai E 'S situation so as to ensure that there were no ind 
2. ne the Superintendent Correct in his first decision? 
would they have been acceptable to al 


j nd 
What alternatives were possible 3 
| employees? 


| 


CHAPTER 7 


Safety and 


health 


gee 
Work, Stress and Individual 


Well-being * 


Robert i: Kalin 


"Ogre 


Institute irector 

i or Soci: 

Wersity pocial Research 
of Michigan 


cl 

have b A ana nory about organisational life 
senna ee by the criterion of organis- 
othe’ td tan €ness. Productivity and profit, ab- 
tose d men strikes and grievances, and 
> ar ae are the outcomes that such 
be tion. the Pts to predict or explain. In com- 
n8 of q s4 indicate the effectiveness or well- 

But the į qe nisarion as a living system. 
ndividual is also a living system, with 


the 92 Of w 
ell-bei . 
© ll-being quite separate from those of 


fa Tgani 

r Isa Stace 

ato, from “a Agreement on those criteria is 

Barg d t akin but there is some convergence 
o: ility to work, love and play; to re- 


to Nese] 
tor ceive and one’s life with positive feelings; 
ton People and events without major dis- 


s a 

a pto E to be free from distressing physical 

Comp palt ese and other measures of individ- 
Plex ou Physical and mental, we regard as 

Comes determined in part by proper- 


ties of the organisations within which people 
work and the roles they perform in those organ- 
isations. 

The enactment of an organisational role by an 
individual can thus be thought of as an intersec- 
tion and partial overlap of two ongoing systems, 
the person and the organisation. The overlap 
consists of certain cycles of behaviour that are 
identical for both; these behaviours are part of the 
ongoing life of both the individual and the organ- 
isation. We are accustomed to examining the 
extent to which these overlapping cycles contrib- 
ute to efficiency, productivity and other measures 
al effectiveness. It is equally ap- 


of organisation: 
to ask the complementary 


propriate, however, 
e 


+ Reprinted with permission from Monthly Labor Review 104, 5, 
1581. pp. 28-30. (Adapted from “Work, Stress and Health”. May 
198 Pc of the Thirty-Third Annual Meeting of the Industrial 
Relations Research Association.) 
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questions: Does the enactment of the ae: 
ational role enhance or reduce the well-being 4 
the individual? Does it enlarge or diminish the 
person’s valued skills and abilities? Does it w 
crease or restrict the individual’s opponaniy 7 

capacity to perform other valued social roles? 


Stress and health 


Research on the full triad of work, stress and 
health is still relatively uncommon. More research 
has been done on the latter elements, stress and 
health, or more specifically, on the psychological 
and behavioural effects of certain stressors (stim- 
uli) on laboratory animals and on human beings. 
As a result, much has been learned about the 
psychobiology of stress, about the effects of stress 
on the central nervous system, on neuroregulators 
in the brain and on the immune system. Some- 
thing is known also about the relationship of 
stress to physical and psychiatric illness. Without 
pretending even to summarise these large bodies 
of work, I want to suggest in each of these areas 
the kinds of findings that are accumulating, es- 
pecially those in which the experimental stressor 
is strongly suggestive of conditions imposed by 
many jobs. 

Psychobioloy of stress The earlie 
biological aspects of stress concen 
adrenocorticotropic hormone 
pituitary-adrenal system. 
other hormones have be 
responsive. Many stresso 


responses, but the common element appears to be 


emotional arousal to threatening and unpleasant 
aspects of life situations. 


Moreover, some of the 
occur not only in res; 
stimuli like pain or no 


st research on 
trated on the 
(ACTH) and the 
In more recent years, 
en identified as stress. 
ts evoke these hormonal 


se hormonal changes 
ponse to classical aversive 
ise, but also in response to 
unfavourable changes in environmental contin- 
gencies and expectations. For example, when ani- 
mals trained to work for food b 

were presented with a condition į 
the lever did not produce food, they showed elev- 
ations in plasma corticoids 

evoked by noxious stimuli. 
emphasises the 
acilitating coping and in m 
Stress responses, 
to unpredictable 
change ( 
ation an 
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exposed to escapable shock. Moreover, animals 
so exposed learned the lesson of helplessnes s 
showed a severely reduced ability to escape n 
subsequent situations in which escape was pos i 
ible. One researcher summarises these and ot T 
laboratory studies by stating that there are a 
basic stimulus patterns that elevate pele, 
sponses for significant lengths of time: insta i Ys 
which creates an unpredictable and ununde 
standable” environment, and uncontrollability, 
which makes coping efforts futile. ; ; 
Stress and immunity A recent review of ki 
search on the immune system found that cean 
psychosocial processes affect the central p 
system, thereby bringing about changes in the i ? 
mune function, which in turn alter the risk of a 
set and subsequent course of many hae 
Frightening and distressing stimuli, ie ey ee 
ing, exposure to loud noise and bright light a ha 
all been found to have effects of this kind in ani 
mals. For example, the stress of avoidance loarn” 
ing (performance to avoid punishment) and ie 
inement in mice produced adrenal hypertnP KA 
and susceptibility to viral infection. Stress e 
on the immune systems have also been noy 
studies with human beings. For example, in 1 pas 
one researcher reported decreased ene 5 
sponses among bereaved spouses after a pene a 
7-10 weeks. Studies of infectious diseases, bo j 
with animals and human beings, bear out the : 
fects of psychosocial stress in reducing resita: 
increasing susceptibility and lengthening the p 
cess of recovery, nity 
Stress and physical illness A current review A 
one researcher summarised research on stress sal 
causal factor in a wide array of physical illne a 
Examples with apparent relevance to ae is 
encountered by men and women at work inc ees 
gastric ulcer, cancer and cardiovascular diseas ar 
The treatment now considered most useful Hie 
Peptic ulcer (cimetidine) acts by blocking 
release of hydrochloric acid in response ©. 
emotional stimuli and other stressors. iiher 
some evidence for the involvement of stress ea 
tors — including recent significant loss, job ine 
bility and lack of plans for the future — in ill- 
precipitation of cancer, The effects of stress ae 
ness have perhaps been demonstrated most elea 
with respect to cardiovascular disease. Laborat in 
studies of stressful stimuli produce changes He: 
stroke volume, heart rate and blood res, 
Consistent with these is the clinical identificati 
of emotional disturbance as a major cause = 
anginal pain and as a cause of heart failure 


s : : der 
persons with heart disease otherwise un 
control. 
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sree and psychiatric illness Recent research 
A tes stress as a factor in depression, anxiety 
A alcoholism, drug abuse and sleep dis- 
mee example, depressed men and women 
Bios ve many more stressful life events just 
p eir depression than did comparable 
ps in the general population. 

enne a temporary feeling associated with 
hates L or hrearened event is an experience 
cal the yone has had. It seems to arise when we 
i at the demands made on us (or soon to be 

ade) 


em Successfully, 


adults one of the most important 
recurring demands for performance 
Sources, peile limits of time, quality and re- 
Source of aoe it also to be a common 
have holism and drug abuse almost certainly 
Environm a, causes that do not lie in the immediate 
Sors ent of the person. Environmental stres- 
el to be implicated in both disorders, 
fo ic For example, the use of alcohol was 
increase during the first year after the 
wag Poot and the use of opiates and mari- 
igher among Americans in Vietnam 
nt ave been predicted from comparison 
ioh United States. 
‘ve opinion that acute life stresses 
A 'sturbances has been well docu- 
MpPare, 
Hite durin Controls, reported more stressful life 
Ban, T Ge the year in which their insomnia 
P is € I$ some evidence that chronic lack 
ds of a than unpleasant. Even short 
¥Sical Pal during periods of prolonged 
hormona ersed stress-related changes is 
8 pros €, prolactin and testosterone. An 
that oth octive study, a group of researchers 
reported shit healthy individuals who in- 
ess op „ onormal sleep patterns (substan- 
More than the average) were more 
y the gt of the control group to have 
me of the six-year follow up. 


lupy; 

n Plicatig 

f ns for jobs and organisations 

di eal work back into the discussion of 

tife “Ves ieee th, by Proposing a few implications 

gg ; Ith kor for the improvement of work 
nm the field and the laboratory find- 


ind 
> let us go beyond research and pro- 
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pose a few decision rules for the design of less 
stressful jobs and organisations: 


1. Minimise unpredictability and ambiguity at 
work. Make the work situation as predictable 
as possible, in terms of job stability and cer- 
tainty about the future. (Change can be pre- 
dictable, too.) 

2. Minimise uncontrollable events at the indi- 
vidual level. That is, maximise the decisions 
that can be made autonomously by the indi- 
vidual, then the decisions that can be made 
by the primary group in which the individual 
works and, only then, those decisions in 
which control must be by more distant rep- 
resentative arrangements. (Take into account 
differences in individual preference.) 

3. Eliminate avoidance learning, that is 
performance-or-punishment. Instead, recog- 
nise and reward successful performance, both 
at the group and the individual level. 

4. Minimise physical stressors — excessive 
noise, extremes of temperature and light in- 
tensity, spatial and postural confinement, 
crowding and isolation. 

5. Avoid recurring (daily) stresses; they are 
more damaging than the occasional peaks of 
demand. 

6. Watch for negative affect (emotional re- 
sponse). Feelings of boredom and apathy, 
anger and hostility, and other kinds of 
emotional distress often precede more severe 
somatic and behavioural reactions to stress, 


The reader is likely to say, “Well everybody 
knows that.” Perhaps everybody knows it, but 
almost nobody does much about it. There is some 
innovation; some drift toward job enlargement 
and employee involvement in decisions, perhaps; 
some experimentation in related matters. But the 
slow and the successful experiments are 
d, even in the companies where they 
Compared with the adoption rate of 
flared trousers and colour television, not to men- 
tion computers, stress-reducing improvements in 
the quality of work life are adopted slowly. Why 
should this be so? Many reasons come to mind, 
and many have been offered. Let me conclude by 
proposing a reason that is not so often given for 
the slow spread „of stress-reducing, work- 
enhancing organisational changes — their special 
demands on organisational leadership. Buying a 

» technology is a decision usually made by 
new le at the top of an organisation that creates 
PoP e-demands on others. But redesigning an 
chang o increase autonomy and control of 


anisation t 
oe pErSON and group creates change-demands 
eac ý 


spread is 
not copie 
were done. 
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that begin with the leaders themselves, in labot 
unions and government as well as industry. pe 
task, its admitted difficulty and its apparan inr 
plications for the reduction of manageria po a 
and privilege, account for the slow, resisi ate 
over-sceptical response of a mn rae 
findings of stress research — a response tha 
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been slower in the United States than in some 

other technically advanced countries. a 
The scientific understanding of ai = 

greatly enlarged and continues to ron net 

of that understanding to reduce stress ha 

just begun. 


Work Pressure* 


Norman Arnold 


Senior Lecturer in Management 
Auckland University 


The current proliferation of 
with managerial stress, exe 
standing executive stress an 
the reader with the distinct 
is the sol 
manager. 


It is, of course, gratifying to observe that 
problems created by stress are at last being 
dragged into the open for closer scrutiny, but it 
should be emphasised that all levels of the organ- 
isation are vulnerable to stress overload. 

Supervisors are just 
ous levels of stress 
and in most cases c: 
quite the same Way as c: 

In spite of problems i 
causes and effects, 
emerging which Suggests that stressors are very 
much an individual affair in that each person has 
his or her own Tepertoire of stress symptoms and 
associated behaviour. 


_ Accordingly, the modern noti 

is conflict between the individual and his environ- 

ment and that some Personality types are more 
Stress than others. 

ers claimed to have i 

a types of individual; 


publications dealing 
cutive stress, under- 
d so on, seem to leave 


impression that stress 
e preserve of the executive or senior 


on is that stress 


dentified two 
that of Type 


almost the antithesis, Initial research in sade 
appeared promising in that a definite On earl 
between the Type A individual and si was 
heart disease (the ultimate effects of stress ae 
clearly established. Later research did not, 
ever, reproduce such a clear connection. | d out 
A great deal of research has been carrie wit 
which seeks to correlate the personality type have 
stress factors — while some positive results from 
een obtained, the relationship appears far 
proven, nor- 
Ordinarily all of us suffer some stress — ay’s 
mal levels of stress are part of living in t suffer 
world — in fact an individual who does ae uite 
some degree of stimulus in this respect could q 
probably be declared extinct, j d for 
Even high levels of stress experience e 0 
shorter periods of time, with some Hegi ul 
relaxation in between, are probably not Har a 
and depending upon the individual may “i not 
to his or her “zest for living”. Unfortunate Ya 
many of us can control our working environ alax 
to the point where we can “switch off” an when 
from the pressures of daily living as and tl 
required. We tend to be conditioned a 
treadmill which demands persistent effort ean 
the face of a high stress environment and 


in 


s.. 


* Reprinted with 


; 1981, 
permission from Management 28, 4, July 198 
Pp. 65-70. 
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ul . 

apal pay the price of chronic immersion in 
8hly charged situation. 
ne Se sn in the form of absence and 
uman terms ; aa is not inconsiderable — in 
and economy th also in organisational efficiency 
Certainly "he the cost is too great to ignore and 
of the diveee important to neglect. One estimate 
Ais oe of stress to British industry, in 
© cost of 5 e order of £55 million. Certainly 
1 mulled Oe illness to industry in 
ays (Gilleent ens like forty million man 
™Mancial TE €, “Stress Costs more than Strikes”, 
imes 26 April 1974). 


T 
rie Symptoms 
Xlety ig 
feels Hn of the first signs that an individual 
iS à tende ened and unable to cope. At first there 


drom i ency to employ the “stiff-upper-lip” syn- 
and thinkane we the subject finds concentrating 
h evna atly become increasingly difficult, 
Ort-term ¢ y impossible — at the same time 
Mes, ne rather than long-term out- 
(or re0ccu minate in the individual’s thoughts. 
Or she) foe with the problem of anxiety he 
ipe O? hRS, irritable and unable to relax. 
pset Stoma he ailments, a headache, having an 
ouble, ch or sleeping problems are early signs 
external pressure is persistent, then 
edia develop more severe psycho- 
Sl ingles, symptoms — an ulcer, hyper- 
© behavin.” nervous rash. Attempts to Copë 
Yloural symptoms. 


lation € subj 
ation €. Subje. f 
“ships Ject_ may withdraw from those re- 


to being Ob ae are proving most difficult — 
cat the te inking may increase in an attempt 
May in diene He may now consult his doc- 
red fran to alleviate the symptoms — ane 
ime Quillisers to assist him through @ 
be „” Otrieg b 
è about these difficulties again tend to 
eg € ar urden. Trying to overcome prob- 
Blectin nea (work) may cause further trouble 
l E eg demands of another (homelife). 
Wi 'Ous circle goes on. 
the 8 ate mearch has ended to confirm the fol- 


e ma 
bore Of OF Causes of stress as seen throug 
W i Supervisor: i 
ork Cuman relnueethips — in both life 
ole Sitios eee — in B 
Work Gyiguity; 
Go “tload/underload; 
opisati wt Career development; 
Bani nal structure/climate; 


tion 3 l a 
Sane interface with homelifes 
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The concern is really not so much with the 
causes of stress, no matter what these may be, but 
with the reduction of harmful stress overload 

Many supervisors and executives in stressful 
roles often feel themselves “locked in” to a situ- 
ation which they cannot change or avoid. It is not 
easy either to change a way of life, especially in 
these hard economic times, and any alternative 
may not be either desirable or much better. Super- 
visors without certain training or those in older 
age groups are among those most vulnerable and 
the temptation to “keep on keeping on” at all 
costs must be very strong. 


First step 

But in most cases it is not necessary for one under 
stress to change jobs or drastically alter lifestyles. 
The first step in coming to grips with high stress 
levels is to acknowledge their existence. Once 
stress is recognised for what it is there are a num- 
ber of techniques which can help alleviate the 


pressu re. 
Stress reduction programs can be implemented on 


two fronts. 
Organisational development 
Attempts to deal with the organisation as a whole 
involve as a prerequisite the honest recognition of 
stress points caused predominantly by difficulties 
in inter-role relationships, and introducing posi- 
tive changes to minimise these difficulties. The 
broader concept of organisational development is 
of course much more than stress reduction, which 
is just one facet of this discipline. 

This method has not proven to be very suc- 
cessful to date on the following grounds: 

1. All organisations are prone to rationalisation, 
i.e, use as many possible reasons as are avail- 
able for explaining away organisational con- 
flicts, rather than face them fairly and 
squarely. In short, not many are prepared to 
recognise stress factors in relationships, nor 
admit imperfections so freely. Who would be 

so bold as to suggest that He chief executive 

is the major cause of stress? l , 

It relies very heavily on external intervention 

* ind most organisations are reluctant to admit 
this effect — largely because of the change 

and cost involved. o 

It is likely also that initial attempts to intro- 

ange and reorganisation will cause more 

duce — hort run and presents an unwelcome 

stress 1N ee start. The cure often being worse 
aon oe illness in this regard. 


N 
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Individual programs ; 
Much more success has been recorded in this 
sphere, and programs of an individual nature are 
offered in New Zealand. Programs are based on 
the notion that the individual can be his or her 
own barometer of stress. The first step is to re- 
duce harmful effects of stress. There are two ways 
of doing this, and both combined are often 
prescribed: . Sa 

e active methods, e.g. exercise, keep fit, jog- 
ging, diet with exercise program; 

e passive programs, e.g. relaxation response, 
autogenic training, bio-feedback tech- 
niques, meditation. 

While there may be other associated tech- 
niques, passive programs are always geared to a 
form of relaxation or bio-feedback response. 
Most of these methods are being taught and prac- 
tised in New Zealand with good results. 

Relaxation of a regular controlled nature is of 
undoubted value in controlling stress levels in 
everyone. Current research in New Zealand indi- 
cates a strong case for the use of relaxation in 
daily life. It is a safe bet that those organisations 
that decided to employ relaxation techniques 
among its employees would quickly feel the ben- 
efits in economic terms, as well as human well- 
being terms also. 


Commonsense 


Also, there are some 


€ ; “commonsense” ways in 
which the supervisor ca 


n minimise his own stress 
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levels and take some positive action in this 

respect: . 
1. Make sure, that as far as possible, he is 
placed in a job suitable to his talents or 
characteristics. 

. Put effort into achieving a balance between 
himself, his job and his family which is both 
acceptable and practical. 

3. Face up realistically to what he can or cannot 
achieve in terms of career development. 

. Take every opportunity to develop his 
powers to prevent or cope with stress (self- 
awareness training) to improve the quality © 
his life at work or at home. 

5. Foster relationships which help him cope 
with work pressure and admit and remedy 
work stress — not to develop unhealthy de- 
fence mechanisms. Social support in the wor 
place is a very effective tool in coping with 


N 


stress. 

6. Have regular performance reviews with peers 
and staff. 

7. Improve training and development — com 
petence always inspires confidence. , 

8. Don’t be afraid to seek professional advice OF 
counselling when required — doctor, PSY" 
chologist, minister of religion, friend. 

o Lessen organisational dependence. 


Clarify one’s goals and objectives. 

A ; , 
Clearly, there is no “sure-fire panacea’ for 
stress reduction but a well designed program 
closely adhered to should not only benefit the In 
dividual but also the organisation and family. 


eae 


Individual Stress* 


Dr Rachel Maule 


Psychiatrist 
Auckland 


Stress can be seen a 


s an essential part of life, and 
moderate stress 


ress as a stimulus to progress. How- 
ever, excessive stress on individuals undoubtedly 
leads to discomfort, loss of well-being and 
efficiency, and eventually to actual illness. 
Discussions about stress and businessmen 
(many business people of course are women but 
or reasons of clarity I will speak about busi- 
nessmen. The argument applies to women too, 


but they will need to juggle some of the details 
about personal development) seem to me to foc” 
too much on work and work roles rather than 0” 
the individual who is feeling the strain. Th 
businessman is pictured as relatively unchangin$; 
stable in personality characteristics. Person? 


i 


* Reprinted with permission from Management, July 1981, p. 70 
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relati j 
iet One seem to be peripheral; useful or not 
Conse ae rally essential, 
ing the PEN y, in considering ways of improv- 
encing an un i a which a businessman is experi- 
amount of et easant and ultimately destructive 
ation and on the’ the focus is on the work situ- 
Work situation ST he is handling it. First, the 
Organisational s it financially tenable? Is the 
many square structure faulty? Are there too 
's the busin Pegs in round holes? Or perhaps it 
aulty, Can ya oe work techniques that are 
too much? | > delegate? Does he procrastinate 
? Is he getting submerged in detail? 


Physical repair 


Ut perh 
aps it is - ' i 
lF ou Ps it is after all the businessman himself. 


T car stg 
aa e use Na squeak and rattle, we take it 
dea can oil this i i fhe hope that a skilled mech- 
PA imilariy nd adjust that and get it working 
skili imself oi businessman is advised to 
1S Will asse a doctor who with his technical 
bet sigue: the pain and put things to rights 
sible apply the ie and advice. The latter might 
smoke regul: es of healthy living such as sen- 
Tes: ar exercise, less drinking and no 
is is g 
som i fee Sellent as far as it goes. However, 
picture the businessman as Just 


So. 

Co, Tt of fi ak 

thar rcia] Ra ad an important cog in the 

as The machine, but not much more than 
S not seem to be much feel for him 


uni 

W que 

inch rouge aman being pursuing his own path- 
e ife. A pathway that will inevitably 


Peo; erso, 
whole trave] = change and growth. Or that few 
ther, Uso cpa OPE- We live among other people, 


m Cha z 
the g by telanos ho grow, and are bound to 
If a ees in th ips whose nature changes WIt 


pressure usi e individual involved. 


er ip feels under heavy pressures 
at h; Y go e once could have handled, and 
E he jhis Work under, he may need to look not 
hi Site ut ale his work techniques, his phys! 
'S life “tion of So at the stage he is at in life an 
m h Ese thie people with whom he shares 
ina che ple whose lives affect him, an 
Melude qs May not be his family. Perhaps 
> Not j Wo or more wives and families 
Sonal a tandem). 
a trad; ed nee and growth in adult life has 
aditio Bed in other cultures. The Hindus 
St a stude a man after leaving childhoo 
the, © ent and then a householder an 
€n ga, Ne a family had been reare he 
OF as a pilgrim. 
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An individual’s development pattern can b 
seen as the result of two factors, internal need: 
and external events. The internal needs seem to 
follow a rough pattern as we get older, and in- 
clude not only material security and affection but 
also development of one’s own potential and rec- 
ognition by other adults of our value. Various 
fairly similar patterns have been described by psy- 
chologists. In general the feeling is that we need 
to complete a particular stage of growth before 
moving on to the next. The changes can be quite 
tranquil and unnoticed or real crises that cause 
upheavals and distress in our lives. 


Path of change 
A brief summary of some of these changes is 
described in the following paragraphs. 
Adolescent development requires that the per- 
son establishes his own personal identity. He 
needs to separate from his family, be sure of his 
sexual identity, find friends, decide what work he 
is going to do and decide on some sort of purpose 
‘ag. Girls share this — but in their twenties 


for living. : 
men and women commonly take different paths. 


Women see, or have seen, the future as marriage 
and children. If they were ambitious, they 
attached themselves to a man on the way up. 
Men in their twenties set off for the future, 
seeking job satisfaction and career opportunities. 
Marriage at this stage, after a happy start, may 
have quite an up-and-down path. As men find 
they can compete and become established at work 
they gain confidence. Women at home with small 
babies seem to lose it. | 2 ae 
‘As the couple move into their thirties they may 
both start to feel restless. The husband may begin 
to feel pressured and wonder what he is missing 
in his drive for success. The children are getting 
older and the wife may begin to feel confined and 
feel the need to stretch herself. Her lack of self- 
is likely to make attempts to enlarge 
difficult. Her husband, though he may 
to be a little more interesting, is likely 
i her becoming too enterprising. He 
to be akaid o to be becoming really established 


in his career- 


Losing strength 


thirties pass the fpr hni of decreasing 
a ength may come. Parents may become 
physical strengi che thought of death. The chil- 
‘ome. teenagers and gradually separate. 
s an empty future ahead, may be ap- 
ay be able to see it as an opportunity. 
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i i i ropriate and they 
being aware of aspects of choices may now seem inapp! ae 
hy oi es en er hidden. While his may seek different careers, wip luek and — 
wile may perhaps become more assertive and in treg. will ome. through, do har ae 7i 
ealise he has feelings and confident o i ; = 

Se ie hed iae handling. His early able to give support and affection to each othe 


‘This i i a pat- 
dreams of work may be fading. He can see more Thi; is is Ft 3 ae neat La 
j is li i ersonal growth and deve . 

how far he is likely to go. He is no tern of personal n t a 
en a artis bright young executives. ever I hope it gives some illustration of how t 


Both have a lot to come to terms with and the stresses a businessman fiee can be yon eee 
changes may be very painful. It is vital that, at this not only his work er pg parterna 
stage, they take together a good long look at their stage he has reac ea in in oya a wa 
marriage and their goals in life. Their earlier job The message ultimately is “kn y 
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Most modern theories of accident causation rec- for further improvements, other approaches need 
ognise that industrial accidents are generally not to be given more attention.2 

caused by a single factor, but instead by the inter- The amount of research and effort put into ar 
action of multiple factors. Broadly the relevant development of programs to control the unsa : 
factors have been classified into two categories: actions of workers has been on a much smaller 
unsafe working conditions and unsafe action by scale than that directed to the control of unsa 
workers.) working conditions. 

Using this classification, efforts to improve the Most of the research, up until 1950 at least» 
safety performance of organisations can be div- attempted to verify the accident pronenes? 
ided into those which attempt to control unsafe hypothesis and to identify accident-prone indiv! e 
work conditions and those which aim to control uals. Numerous reviews have concluded that t! a 
the incidence of unsafe acts by workers. accident proneness approach has not proved fru 

Historically, SAR 5 


a Saas os ac 
á ff h ful and as a consequence interest in this appr 
tion efforts has subsided.3 on- 

Thi zore Other strategies have evolved and will be ¢ 
is engineering sidered in the review which follows ith 

P j i t 
approach proved to be successful in the first half The review will primarily be concerned we 
conditions in fac- two general approaches to the control of Hion 
e was substantial acts by workers. These approaches are base unc 
educi different psychological models of human 
e th s the reduction in the 
Cie a Fate in industrialised countries has §=—————____ 

x pe s 
Ne ed off and there has been recognition that, * Reprinted with permission from Work and People 8, 3, 1982 PP jory 
while t ach offers potential Originally published in P, s 


) roceedings of the Victorian Industria 
Convention, Vol. 1, 1982 


he engineering appro; 
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tioni TO > 

eras This will be followed by a short review 

a : ings on the effectiveness of commonly used 
Tker-oriented safety strategies. 


The myth of carelessness 


dabes anple factor which has retarded the 
tion strate ne i worker-oriented accident preven- 
fhe mes a as been the widely held belief that 
carelessness athe human cause of accidents is 
among man. is belief is particularly prevalent 
plain ie DRE and supervisors who often ex- 
staff, afety records by reference to careless 


in ieas of the i aie explanation is usually 
ents and a a failure to properly investigate acci- 
accidents The understanding of what causes 
rightly been is simplistic analysis has quite 
Iterature,4 oe in the occupational safety 
Carelessne ere are many problems with the 
ness explanation: 
and thes attitude cannot be precisely defined 
careless identification of individuals with a 
e ee is very difficult. By a strict 
oes eoi someone with a careless attitude 
instances care” about what they do. In most 
that the where accidents occur it is not true 
Care abo Person or persons involved did not 
the ea the consequences of their actions. 
tude then ee attribute is a careless atti- 
a careful iE e desirable attitude is presumably 
a careful attitude, No adequate definition o 
Careful at attitude exists and a link between 
Not p, ttitudes and safe work behaviour has 
. E established. . 
ents ane when given as a cause of acci- 
either describes, defines nor implies a 


en S le 
eu ©menon of human behaviour which can 
sa 


Cons 

Petals 

tifyin ge eDCEs NO successful programs for rec- 
dey.}, carelessness have been or will be 

If veloped, 


Ore 

ps meee accident-prevention strategies are 
Ts, Supers? it is important that those man- 

e co Use a and safety officers who view the 
Sho oNvinced ie as carelessness by panies 
Co uld be q; {at this explanation is not valid an 
ify înced sp catded. These people must then be 
de 8 the f the need to sponsor projects ident- 

Nts in q Catures which interact to cause acci- 

ir organisation. 


e Cosas. 
The fie euitive approach 
ua 
tions eeneral approach to the control of unsafe 
Orkers to consider is based upon ° 
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“cognitive” model of man. This approach assumes 
that people’s attitudes, goals and intentions (cog- 
nitions) direct their actions and that unsafe work 
behaviours are a consequence of those attitudes. 

In the occupational safety literature the link 
between attitudes towards safety and safe work 
performance has been the most common form of 
this general approach discussed.* Typically it is 
stated that workers within an industrial organis- 
ation must have positive attitudes towards safety 
if a company is to have a good safety record. It 
is suggested that managers and supervisors have 
an important role in fostering and maintaining 
positive safety attitudes. Training courses and 
publicity campaigns are also seen to play a 
significant part. 

Unfortunately, while many people have sug- 
gested that workers’ attitudes towards safety are 
important, there has been very little systematic re- 
search in this area. An extensive literature search 
located less than twenty relevant research articles. 
The research has been fragmented and lacks 
theoretical reference. Some of the better studies 
include: an investigation of how workers perceive 
the safety climate in their organisation;® a study of 
the safety attitudes of workers in the Swedish ex- 
plosives industry; a study which investigates the 
relationship between safety attitudes and accident 
occurrence in the Bell telephone company of 
Canada;* and an investigation of the safety motiv- 
ation of employees in the Dutch construction 


industry.” 
It is apparent t 
attitude towards sa 


hat what constitutes a positive 
fety and what the main dimen- 
sions of workers’ safety attitudes are is not known 
or understood. Many types of attitudes have been 
suggested as relevant, but research to develop a 
comprehensive theory of the relevant attitude 
dimensions has not been undertaken. ; 

In a 1982 study transcripts of interviews on 
safety, for a sample of more than fifty supervisory 
workers, were used to develop a conceptual 

ising the attitudes towards 


model for categori f 
safety of supervisors. '® In this model there are 
four basic attitude dimensions, with specific safety 


attitudes relevant to each dimension: 


o attitudes towards personal safety (perceived 
importance of personal safety, risk-taking at- 
titudes, attitudes towards wearing protective 
clothing); bilti 

@ attitudes to safety responsibilities as a super- 
visor (attitudes towards accident investi- 

ation, hazard identification, supervision to 
ensure compliance with safe working prac- 


tices); 
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® attitudes towards safety of the physical work 
environment (how hazardous environment is 
perceived, perceived hazards — buildings, 
equipment, machines, dust, noise); , 

@ attitudes towards the organisation’s safety 
system (attitudes to training courses, safety 
publications, safety committees, management 
safety directives). 


The attitudes classified under the four headings 
would interact to influence the behaviour of a 
supervisor. n a 

It must be emphasised that this is a prelimi- 
nary model which is a rough approximation of 
the true structure of the safety attitudes of the 
supervisory group of interest to that study. Before 
a general model of workers’ safety attitudes can 
be developed, extensive empirical research in a 
wide range of business organisations would be 
necessary. The model has been mentioned to give 
an indication of the attitudes which may be rele- 
vant to how safely people work. 

Given the lack of understanding of the nature 
of safety attitudes, it should come as no surprise 
that very little is known about the influence of 
safety attitudes upon work behaviour. Those 
people who have suggested the importance of 
workers’ safety attitudes have assumed without 
empirical evidence that these attitudes are 
reflected directly in behaviour. This assumed re- 


lationship is far too simplistic. Research which 
has investigated the link bet 


haviour in many other su 
ing, preventive hea 
spending) have found that genera 
not good predictors of behaviour. 


search on safet 
of this article. 


The behaviourist approach 
The second general appro. 
unsafe actions by work 
“behaviourist approach”, 
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behaviourist approach to occupational safety ee 
very recent development which to this stage has 
been used mainly in the United States. 

The focus is upon the behaviour of scp 
rather than mediating variables which are the 
focus of the “cognitive approach”. There are a 
main stages in a program based on this approach. 

In the first stage a behavioural analysis is 
undertaken in the organisation of interest. Obser- 
vations, interviews and other ; imiommation: 
gathering methods are used to identify the speci f 
behavioural actions which are unsafe. As nade 
this analysis, investigations are undertaken to de- 
termine the rewards and costs workers perceive e 
being associated with performing tasks in a safe 
versus an unsafe way. In those instances where 
work is performed unsafely, the balance of m 
wards and costs will be in favour of the unsafe 
method. ý 

Once unsafe work behaviours have been a 
pointed, the second stage involves establishing ble 
sired performance levels and developing a suita 4 
program to change work behaviour. These pi 
grams all aim to modify existing behaviour by 
introducing a new balance between perceive? 
costs and rewards of working safely. Using theor- 
etical terms, the desired safe behaviour is a 
inforced according to the principles of operan 
conditioning. !2 ei 

The “behaviour modification programs ee 
in work settings have generally made use of posa 
tive reinforcers to change behaviour rather tha * 
aversive control techniques. The positive per 
forcers used include: informational reinforcer® 
(feedback, self-recording), social reinii 
(praise, recognition), tangle reinforcers (erant 
stamps and cash bonuses) and non-moneta 
Privileges. e 

An important part of all such programs is t i 
development of a research design which allow 
the effectiveness of the program to be determine 
In most instances this involves a series of measu" h 
ments of work behaviour of interest at stages bori 

efore and after the intervention. If possible. 
control group is included in the design to Lae 
that behaviours have changed as a direct result . 
the program rather than because of other factors 
lo this point of time only a small number is, 
studies have been reported in which a behavior 
‘St approach was used in an occupational sate? 
application. There are three studies which reP 
resent good examples of research in this area: | 

Rubinsky and Smith used accident simulatio 
methods to train Operators of grinding wheels aits 
Punch presses to work more safely.!3 Their cone 
showed a big reduction in accident occurren© 
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for experimental groups after the accident simu- 
lation experiences. 
| Komaki, Barwick and Scott used a behaviour- 
‘st approach to improve safety in two departments 
of a food manufacturing plant.'* Their inter- 
vention consisted of a training course in which 
employees were given explanation and visual 
ioe ee of desired safe work behaviours, fol- 
feedbacit eas reinforcement in the form of 
in X. i Als program was successful in produc- 
8 Serau improvement in safety performance. 
bekan iT, has reviewed three studies in which a 
Ps zeigt approach was used to modify work- 
cna, Peek Maer behaviour.'’ Two techniques 
foaled : audiometric tests gave individual 
fs i workers regarding temporary hearing 
versions on to hazardous noise; and two 
donnie en economy system. In each case, 
hee gee s anges in the behaviour of managers 
ance in ee to help change the behavioural bal- 
a tharhed ne ur of earplug use. In all three studies 
two experi crease in earplug use was recorded. In 
ments, usage rose from 35 per cent to 
claims per cent in the follow-up phase. Zohar 
given Be results to be impressive, particularly 
Usage in previons attempts to improve earplug 
Tee the factories concerned (through group 
actions) pee ter campaigns and disciplinary 
ad been unsuccessful. 
Suggest cae of these three studies and others 
“h nee the use of behaviourist methods for 
ising ney 8 worker behaviour represents a prom- 
i aPproach to improving safety perform- 
Usiness organisations. The extent of 
of programs in this context will depend 
nterest of management and safety pro- 
in these methods and the availability of 
al practitioners able to develop suitable 


Uture use 
fon the j 
“ssional 
Profece: > 
a ession 


Programs. 


Effect 
c 
Strategin eSS of worker-oriented 


nu 
Pu Ti of comprehensive reviews of research 
Published €nt-prevention measures have been 
Mitte gf Hale, in a report to the British Com- 
iscuss : Nquiry into Safety and Health at Work, 
cluding skin of worker-oriented methods in- 
ive = is training, safety training, posters, 1n- 
Und, ound ne and disciplinary measures. 
taken that very little research had_been 
to validate any of these techniques, 
Ta that their use was based mainly 
PParent face validity. A second review 
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discusses the effectiveness of two types of worker- 
oriented methods: safety training (including safety 
committees) and management sponsored safety 
programs.'? A number of studies which had 
claimed the success of safety training, safety com- 
mittees or management sponsored programs were 
located. It was found that all of these studies had 
failed to properly control for the influence of 
other variables and to use proper research 
designs. 

Both articles conclude that, while some re- 
ductions in industrial injury rates may have 
occurred through programs reviewed, there was 
insufficient sound, scientific evidence as to the 
effectiveness of individual programs to allow firm 
conclusions to be drawn. 

The most commonly used worker-oriented ac- 
cident prevention methods are those which can be 
classified under the broad heading of safety 
propaganda. Safety propaganda has been used ex- 
tensively in industry. Unfortunately, in most cases 
it appears that it has been used not because it is 
known to be effective but because organisations 
have seen it as an easy way of fulfilling their safety 
responsibilities. 

The most common type of propaganda used 
has been safety posters. Other types include full- 
length films, short films of the advertising type, 
booklets and leaflets given away in non-training 
situations, and incentives such as competitions. 

Comprehensive reviews of research of the 
effectiveness of safety propaganda can be found in 
three separate articles.'® All conclude that there 
has been very little research to investigate the 
effectiveness of propaganda campaigns. The re- 
search which has been undertaken has generally 
been subjective and has not employed scientific 
research designs. l 

The only sound piece of evaluative research 
has been the often quoted study in which posters 
were shown to be effective in educating workers 
in British steel factories to hook up heavy slings 
when they were not in use.'? 

Haskins and Sell both strongly urge safety 
professionals to devote more attention to the 
measurement of the effectiveness of safety posters, 
films and other forms of propaganda rather than 
continue to use them blindly.?° For anyone who 
is using safety posters, Sell provides a useful set of 
uidelines for their effective design and use. Note 
should be taken of his conclusion that propa- 
anda alone is unlikely to have much effect and 
should only be used in conjunction with training 


programs. 
It is apparent from the research cited that many 
different worker-oriented accident prevention 
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strategies have been used in industrial =e. 
Unfortunately, insufficient properly controlled re- 
search has been undertaken to allow firm som 
clusions to be drawn about the effecfvenes o 
any of these methods in improving safety 
— n of well established research 
findings, those who are designing safety programs 
must rely on reports and articles which describe 
the features considered to be important tor a 
safety program to function effectively. These ref- 
erences include: compilations of the suggestions 
of industry safety experts and supervisory person- 
nel;?! descriptions of safety activities of com- 
panies with good safety records;?? and compari- 
sons of safety efforts of high, and low, accident 
firms matched for type of industry, size and 
geographical location.?> . 

In these references, most of the strategies men- 
tioned are recommended in some form or other — 
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The creative executive 


king a pipe, and wondered just how he 


‘thon 
my nage, Satin the ofiige or a fos alg te a choos! had asked Anthony to describe 


his propeged to end up talking to a “shrin 
agresa, M after he had completed a pers 


Over ave, independent and clearly more a 

ew what had happened. f 
sch as the manager of a successful national 
Mstitutig S a teenager — a very intelligent reb 
Managen lisation. He had gone straight | 


Cap YD as Assi r f n 
aci ssistant Art Director of a 

f mi respon! 
hard work and diligence. He seer a ayons and advertising efforts. 


a number of internationally acce 


k”. The psyc 
onality test, 
nxious than t 


which had clearly indicated that he was 
he norm. Anthony began to think back 


advertising agency- Aged 27, he had left high 
el who was intolerant of organisations and 

icing as a copy boy. AS soon as he had 
i course, he toured Europe and 
_ where he soon showed his 
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i i isi lling them 
i i friends in the advertising world te 
stralia and contacted his old í J dvertis / ape ee 
eee ca to Australia and sought Lg sg Lg i pick ete A 
i i i e interested. | 
to send some of his work to Jim Pong whe mion o ketal Sraa ao We 
past with the development of publications in Australia. ` 
fat got eres gle i d intelligent advertising,” said Jim, “an 
ý i w look based on creative an i g ¢ ee 
b: Di shel pt | would say you have the kind of creative talent we need to g 
o! i 5 i i ai 
ase! al boost. | believe | could place you in our organisation. PEE piak 
us a es accepted a reasonably attractive offer to become the Advertising ri tale 
a he found that he was required to direct the operations of a staff of twelve, 
i istants. E aa 
r ieee Monts of striving to invigorate the advertising staff “hin ee te sl ee 
isi i i i alan 
i i dvertising, Anthony found that it was almost impossible to l tie 
im erie Australian Manager with the abilities of his staff. Constant tension permeated 
oent amilic and he was approached by a number of staff who felt that he was nor pr we 
i a more direct advertising style. Worried by mounting pressures in the office and ne aa 
bound lifestyle, he began to miss meals and to smoke up to sixty cigarettes a mg DE 
constantly called into Jim's office and told “to control that radical mob in the outer of tate 
tried as best he could to explain the facts of advertising turnover to a Manager who was i 


to 
to the pressures of creative advertising. He felt quite ashamed when he constantly rerun Ai 
his staff and tried to explain that he just couldn't make “the blasted Manager open his thic! 
to a new idea”. 


For seven months, running battles and occasionaly open skirmishing characterised the onea 
and this climate began to show in the disjointed themes of presentations made by an oa 
changing staff. Anthony began to lose weight and noticed that he began to develop sé His 
headaches whenever he approached deadlines or when he was forced to meet with Jim. val 
edginess caused numerous apologies for snappiness to his staff, yet he couldn't seem to con 
his responses to the constant stress imposed on him from all sides. , in to 

One Thursday afternoon while reading some proofs he saw the lines of the script beg ñe 
dance and blur. When he tried to stand up he felt weak and began to shake so much tha ʻi 
had to sit down again quickly. Juliet Shaw, one of the copy girls, saw him sit down quickly a 
asked, “Are you all right, Tony? You're as white as a ghost.” ure 

“I can't seem to see properly. Must be a lack of sleep,” said Anthony, though he was $ 
it was something more. ble 

The next morning on his way to work Anthony stopped in at his doctor's office and was a ri 
to see Dr Brian Gregg immediately. Dr Gregg gave Anthony's eyes a thorough examination 4 
began to ask him about his lifestyle. 

“Well, | guess | have been workin 
eye problem are due to a little mor 


“I think we'll shoot you down to 
have this thing 


for two days?" 


Anthony called Jim and 
Tuesday. He was as 


g rather hard of late, but I'm sure these headaches and my 
e than that,” said Anthony. ing, tO 
Dr Hutcheson, a specialist who is an old friend of mine. 
checked out. Why don’t you Call thi 


scion 
e office and tell them you are out of commiss! 


, efit 
E [ wrong with you, but | think you might ben 
a discussion with Mr Tyler,” said Dr Hutcheson. 
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“Why don't we go down to my place and have a cup of coffee, Mr Steele?” said Tyler. “I'm 
sure all of these quacks poking and prodding haven't done you a bit of good, and they specialise 
In scaring the pants off everyone.” 

“Thank you, lan,” said Dr Hutcheson. 

As Anthony walked behind Mr Tyler he began to talk about his symptoms. ‘Well, | keep getting 
eye trouble and the most painful headaches keep plaguing me.” 

We might have you fill out one of our clinical tests which we can go over together to see 
if we might be able to pick anything up.” 

“Am | a shrink case, then?” asked Anthony, rather afraid that Mr Tyler would say yes. 

“No, don't be silly. It's just that with no physical abnormalities we must try and delve a little 
deeper into the problem.” . , 

‘| wonder what the hell is wrong with me,” thought Anthony as he was given a chair. 


Discussion questions 
1 What is stress? What are the factors creating stress for Anthony? 
- What can Anthony do to reduce the stress he is experiencing? 


- If you were Anthony’ Id you do? 
ony’s Manager, what would yo l 
4. What part does norcanisatond climate” play in stress? How would you go about measuring 


the organisational climate in Anthony's company? 


as 
The South Pole Bottling 
Plant 


eter , 
With Thorndon was a third-year student i 


a nati } . 
Packagi Onal firm which produced a wi 


ained a position for three months 
whose common factor was their 


i as, of course, bottles. The 
paterias 'n glassware. The most common re chilled. From the vats, 
the S to be placed in the bottles were stored hich was fed by a bottle-washing complex. The 


been ite was piped to the bottling machine e ere then shuttled by a series of moving 


Pats o les were filled by the bottling machine ana ere the? feurising machine they passed 
€ "Se “sight Pasteurising machines. Prior These were arrangements of ae aries a an 
aged Sit on a level wi 
| The 5° find its way into the bottles. s very wet due to the clouds of steam 
tisine © bottli : iy, and the area Wa mo added Ti 
thu? fro T een Wah ve i, addition, the bottle-sealing marr i a varion 
of ping noS Pasteurising operation. TA wet atmosphere. The tota or Any stoppage in one 
arsa. assembi s. ro ithe generally eons oh phase relied on its predecessor. 
aw y-line operation where eao Pher of minutes: 


Cause a total stoppage in 
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The operation was staffed by a number of students and old age pensioners, PARE 
on as temporary staff in the Christmas rush period, as well as a much younger p Siae 
Peter was assigned as Operator-in-Charge of the atte As ks is ae ag y See 

i i d the other students w 
sight-glass operations. The old age pensioners and i Big he sue anaes 
| ulling about the “management expert” bu group 
whee ae Higham maple tet Res which had been built up by the natural ee 
between the students and the pensioners. Peter led an effective and happy team until a 
of events occurred two days before the Christmas rush reached its peak. 5 tenderi 

The first event occurred at 10 a.m. on a Thursday morning when the Plant Supe! te ae 
caught one of Peter’s older workers asleep on a sight-glass operation and fired him on fee 
Peter and the Union steward approached the Superintendent and explained that this es bits 
rare occurrence and the man in question had influenza and was taking drugs which mig 

ible for the event. 
a eg ero dismissed Peter and the Union man with a tongue lashing | 
“employees who were past doing a full day's work and students who didn't know how to w “i 
They retreated and explained the Superintendent's comments to the rest of the group at mor i 
“smoko”. Indignation and a sense of injustice seemed to be the two main feelings of the gro ih 
Peter and the shop steward explained that they would do nothing as the man was asleep an 
no doctor would certify that the ‘flu’ or drugs were responsible. 

The team went back to work and after about an hour seemed to have settled down to 4 
smouldering annoyance which seemed to be shown by a reluctance to work at their usual aeu 
speed. Just then the Superintendent walked past the cleaning machine and checked some of es 
bottles coming out. Beside the exit of the machine was a sludge trough which collected all t 4 
dirty water and strained it before it was discharged into the sewer. Suddenly a propeller Sante 
into life and threw jets of dirty water upwards, showering the Superintendent and the back of t 4 
bottle-washing machine with thick Sludge. The propeller was used to force the water into ue 
Strainer and should never have been used while the cover was off the trough. The Superintenden 


charged to the front of the machine to see who had activated the propeller but could find no one: 
Naturally, the whole plant 


Abe enjoyed the incident. All of the team’s ill feelings seemed to ae 
after the incident, perhaps because rough justice had been done by accident or possibly 
design. 


? mined the machine and announced that it was a morning's JO 
Strip the machine down. As there was no alternative machine, the whole plant was stoppe to 
a critical and busy time. Peter's team left their posts and retrea’ 
play cards. The Superintend i 


Safety and health so 


Discussion questions 
1 


- Did Peter behave appropriately over the incident of the sacking of the sleeping man? 
2. Is there a possibility that the events resulting in frequent stoppages were caused by design 
rather than by accident? 
3. Do you feel that safety standards are often ignored until they are of use as “ammunition” to 
Prove management incompetence or lack of concern? 
4. What should Peter do now? 


The achiever 


Edwin Breen sat, bewildered by the happenings of the last few weeks during which his life and 
Career Prospects seemed to have disintegrated. The second son of a working-class family in 

Ondon, he had been a very young child when his father died. Well-meaning relatives had dis- 
Patched him to boarding school, where he had spent all of his childhood and adolescent years. 
ven since then he had termed himself “a loner” who could not share his feelings with anyone. 
‚S relatives frequently instilled in him that he was the “hope of the family” and must pass all 
'S exams at high school to get into university. Striving for academic excellence became the 


nominant theme which governed his life as a child and adolescent. The fact that his father, had 
° lived, would have been proud was a frequent incentive thrust at a a the faray: i 
hard Awin left school after having matriculated, an achievement which had been ga y 


i Work. He be in marketing and was rapidly socialised into what one could call 
tl : gan a career ts 
Size executive world”, where accomplishment was measured n Se ea pe 
din Of the expense account. Edwin progressed rapidly, and applie 
9 dedication which characterised his whol 
Compa, Company, which was UK-based, decide 
and, we esmen to open offices ma ampu o 
is new wife, set off for Australia. f Aprika onana 
© move dwin because he felt that if he made m 
v ne a E far coon AIER his family would not be disappointed as they would 
ear the news from the other side of the world. i nr 
dwin was d j other salesmen, who were new local recruits, as a p n 
treateg 19° © ind ir eae a aah and attention to detail, that they often complained of being 
ieee i d less than sympathetic, he was 
ackno Pite bei i ws as work-oriented an 
the Wledged 2o TE epee; Ait pt soon promoted to Sales Menane tor Sydney. eee 
ing for ten ain excellent record of achieved sales targe ahd apres 
bon 8d through are neces his team of salesmen gained large Or oS eer living was hidh 
ition, Hig oe the years, as = rovided for, and their material stan wih ivina was nig 
A Edwin see Lago were tat the attitude of the company pane ce carry out the 
ag ards iS co egan to noti ather market information and tae a ee 
ye i trative fin waa aa ssary to back up the actual or a g Aon For t 
ayers © had and paper work does Y 1O ger to authorise a COMP ete y new ministrat a 
= ut ee Lah atts Cee eatesinian continued to nance! ke SAA 4 7 P A 
fashi a th rwere increa ing the distanc® pore Te nts leadershib style. The climate 
lon, dicts Grice irvgentle reminders, characterised Edwin's le i 
, r tha 


le life's activities. 
d to open agencies in Australasia and required 


f cities. Edwin became the salesman for Sydney 
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i i left out of all sales 
of the sales office in recent months was such that es tre et E 
lanning by the salesmen, who usurped his position w Matena aor emeni eae cite 
F i Edwin noticed that the sales figures were still climbing, oug j oe 
m ernan neral Manager told him to “drive his desk and collect his sales figures, i 
A even big a do the donkey work”. After six months of this situation Edwin age ges 
a Eeselen in that he realised that he had reached a plateau in his career es ad 
cesta! on all challenge, the vital ingredient which had fed his Re eae ae of 
i i i itude to everyone around him, e 
good results. Insomnia, anxiety and a sarcastic attitu er es 
is li began to take increasing quantities of alcohol and trang 
i eg te O fiend from the UK who had joined the company with Edwin. Trey 
they had not seen each other for many years they met as old friends. Pete was ona Le at 
yet he spent most of his time with his colleague. Pete was much impressed by the sa F e 
of Edwin’s team and was completely surprised when Edwin seemed to crumple TE Aor 
they were having lunch. Edwin told the story you have heard so far and then looked at hi j 
and said, “Pete, | never managed to talk to anyone about this, but | cannot seem to keep a 2 of 
on myself any more. The company tell me to sit still and let my boys go. | get a abate 
their commission, yet | don't do anything for it. I'm bored to tears and | feel all my drive has a a 
My wife and | have everything we could want. The company just don't i ity 
improving management. They just want me to retire in twenty years with a pension. | fee 


life is a shambles. You know that song, ‘What's it all about, Alfie?’ Well, that's what | want to 
know. What do you think | should do, Pete?” 


Discussion questions 


1. How should Pete, as a fellow executive, respond? 

2. What contributing causes can you identify to explain what is happening to Edwin? . 

3. If you were the General Manager and you were told about this situation, what would you d0: 
(a) for Edwin? 


(b) with the management policies concerning personnel? 


“Why should we care?” 


Tony Sharp, Human Resour: 
Report across his desk to W: 


: e 
i S anufacturing Manager. Knieriemen read i 
figures and sighed, “It's no better now than it was 
“I know,” said Sharp. " 


goggles fog up, the boots ' whole thing has become a big pain in t 
neck. If they don't care, why should we?” 
Yes,” sighed Sharp, “I agree, it does appear to be a waste of time.” 


Discussion questions 

ae are some Possible explanations for the workers’ attitudes? 

A ae were trying to introduce a new safety program, how would you go about it? 
at should Sharp and Knieriemen do to turn their safety Program around? 


CHAPTER 8 


Manpower and 
career planning 


Career Choices and Career Paths* 


C. Mar 


raf gerison and B. Smeed 


"essor of Man 


n A z i 
iversity o Economist 


agement 
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Develo pi 
easing] 


n, ç, a o a ` . 
l & a successful career is becoming 1- 
lace 


Fe ge t awe to the rapid changes taking 
-arge and the increasing competition for 
0 a : 
teans inched peoples’ careers. A variety of 
me 8, Berfo assessment centres, psychologica 
> Project a appraisal, career counsell- 
in use. rE shops and other means are cur- 
lt iş Promote Be aim is not just to identify, train 
cay „2 enable e senior executives of tomorrow. 
use the, people to have a job in which they 
"Selves the to the best and learn to exten 
Expe System, he next level. The design of 4 
ence to F ere people can gain the requisite 
* Having 4, their work is a complicated pro- 
do, "ht tis, the right people in the right place at 
l ne is easy to say but very difficult to 


This Suction 
Deo, Pape . l 
Thate in Ontlines a number of models to guide 
ide, Peed ro nisations on some of the key issues 
: Aue considered. In developing these 

€ explicity recognised that at different 


Organisations are paying more atten- 


levels people can perform differently from their 
revious level. Moreover we recognise that cer- 
tain people will require a wide range of career 
experience while others will need to keep to a 
more narrow path while retaining and enhancing 
their status and rewards within the organisation 
system. . o. 
The models use uncomplicated language simi- 

lar to that used in organisations. You will often 
hear of a person referred to as “problem” or as 
“having potential” or being “a possible” for pro- 
motion and eventually being regarded as “a per- 
former”. It is in this context that the paper seeks 
to bring some clarity to an area of increasing 


complexity- 


Executive career paths 
Hall (1976) careers are “the indi- 
vidually perceived sequence of behaviours associ- 


ated with work related experience and activities 
‘an of the person's life”. While attention 


According to 


over the sp 
oo eS 
ei o an Resource Manageme 
o peprinted with permission from Himan anagement 
ere 22. 2, May 1984. pp- 22- 30. 
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has been focussed on the generalised stages 
through which managers move as they pursue an 
organisational career (Hall & Nougaim, 1968; 
Schein, 1971; Super et al., 1957) it is useful to 
view managerial careers as a more specific set of 
leadership experiences. They are not necessarily 
sequential but usually those building an executive 
career would proceed in a linear fashion through 
each level of experience until they reached their 
peak. i f A 

The key aspect of this process is the relation- 
ship of technical to managerial work. While each 
person has a personal career line there is an over- 
all trend which can be seen in the model [Figure 
8.1]. 


technical i 
NGR managerial 


work 

: 
T 
E 
gl 
$ | career 

| cross-over 

| 

20 30 40 50 60 

Age (years) 


Fig. 8.1 Technical to managerial career transition 


When a person starts in the workforce it is 
usually in a job that is primarily technical. Gradu- 
ally, the person who is successful is asked to take 


on more responsibility. This usually 
supery 


fore in 
initiat 


ore involves 
ising the work of other people and there- 


volvement in the process of manag 


in the ement is 
ed. More time is spent in alloc 


i c is, ating and 

elegating work, reviewing that work, sitting on 
committees, ordering resources, budgeting and 
the various 


other tasks associated wit 
ment. There is for many therefore a 
transition from a technical job toa ma 
in terms of the time spent, although 


technical background knowledge and 
is pelle essential to perform the 
task. 


h manage- 
major role 
nagerial job 
clearly the 
experience 
managerial 
The specific sta i i 

C ages of leadership experienc 
rouer Which a potential senior Männa ker ali 
an hae expected to move are illustrated [in 
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political 
experience 


company 
leadership 
experience 


Level 6 
vice president/director 
leadership experience 


Level 5 f 
profit and loss unit leadership 
experience 


Level4 _ . 
cross-functional leadership experience 


Level 3 - 
team leadership experience 


Level 2 g 
technical application experience 


Level 1 
initial training experience 


Fig. 8.2 Levels of experience in managerial 
career development 


Each person has a different career line- i 
example, the person who is a foreman in a facto g 
will have spent the first few years of his workin 
life doing an apprenticeship and then proba re 
another 5-10 years working on the tools, be his 
becoming a team leader. However, it is at ‘ills 
level that most people with such operational ski 
level out in terms of career moves. w- 

The pathway to senior management, oe 
ever, today requires more and more quali ‘ot 
tions. Many people who will go on to Salle 
Management will in fact be in some form of heir 
time or part-time technical training well into ¢ 
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twenti q 
ee once they obtain their first 
eae Ba ehig experience this is but the first 
a number of possible leadershi f 
they can le, p ship roles that 
af level dhe led a team in one particular area, say 
leads three, they will then move to level four to 
md ND of people from different disciplines 
PALS ions. Therefore, in the factory context a 
anA may move from being the manager of 
mee p being the factory or works manager 
ance and e has personnel, production, mainten- 
rena possibly warehousing and distribution 
Parting to him. 

ë ; > 
bility Yona this at level five comes the responsi- 
ee dres ming part of the business where there 
volves not profit and loss responsibility. This in- 
eon omy managing people from different 
ing that i ut taking on the critical task of ensur- 
volves ae auction survives, This clearly in- 
wider m- 3 

T Managerial skills. 


The 
Profit an i i 
Precursor for d loss level of experience is the 


Ho 
-OWever, he A 
Vice » he or she will be at the equivalent of a 


Presi ; 
ident/director level. They may not actu- 


ally h 
Many ae title, but they will be performing 
lever, e tasks associated with people at that 


On . 

cach ate the ironies, however, is that people can 
°XPerienc six without having profit and loss level 
Career | In our view, this is a major weakness 
nt Who cvclopment. For example the account- 
r Ree became the finance/vice president / 

i es not always have profit and loss level 
Bue bakje invariably means that such a per- 
“rall uas a somewhat narrow view of the 

e ss. 

Ae oad this, at level seven, for the successful 
ite ere is the transition to running 2 
in o Saten company. This may be a su? 
bre casing | much larger company. There i$ an 
Teak doe, tend among large organisations to 
unite i their total business into smaller busi- 
Ons Or economic and industrial relations 
or 'S process provides greater oppor- 
Per ‘Or executive development. Thus it aS 
"Nee wi an executive to have level seven €x- 
ation ithin a small subsidiary of a larger or- 
at a relatively young age- This is 
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usually an invaluable form of management devel- 
opment. 

The person who is reaching senior level 
achieves the position of chief executive of a sub- 
sidiary company on average by the age of 41 
(Margerison, 1980). If successful at this, he or she 
will eventually have the possibility of rising to the 
level eight which is at corporate headquarters. At 
this level the task is to think through the strategy 
and plans for integrating the work of the various 
individual companies and allowing them sufficient 
autonomy but within clear financial and policy 
guidelines. 

For the person who really makes it to the top, 
there are the key representative roles which come 
with being the senior statesman of the organis- 
ation. This usually involves representing the com- 
pany to ensure that the key political interests are 
promoted and defended. This work can be done 
by all senior managers but particularly by the 
chairman/president and the chief executive. 


Career typologies 

While the career path of a senior manager may be 
readily identified and described in retrospect, the 
process of successfully promoting people to an ap- 
propriate position along that path is much more 
complex. Within an organisation people are as- 
signed work roles on the basis of their level of 
achieved capacity to manage others and their de- 
gree of experience and expertise (competence) in 
a particular position. . : 

The capacity to manage others is an important 
factor which is independent of intelligence, edu- 
cation and training. Specifically it involves the 
desire and determination to manage other people 
and achieving that goal through practice. The 
other factor of crucial importance is competence. 
This is a function not only of expertise but also 
the width of experience. 

On this basis, four major organisational roles 
may be identified — the specialist, the adviser, the 
supervisor and the executive. These are indicated 


[in Figure 8.3]. 


The specialist 


The specialist is a vital part of any organisation. 


Specialists usually have very narrow experience in 
4 particular area, such as a research chemist 
working on one product or an engineer on one 
machine. In so far as they have penetrated their 
particular discipline or function to a considerable 
degree they do it within narrow boundaries. 
Very often they have low inclination to man- 
age others. Their key interest is in pursuing that 
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| EXECUTIVES | 


to manage others | | | 
| SPECIALISTS | ADVISERS | 
low 
achievement — 
Sompetencë competence 


Fig. 8.3 Types of roles within organisations 


which they know best. They often like to do their 
work in their own way and with the minimum of 
interference. Very often they will not wish to have 
the responsibilities of administration or of 
managing others. 

Such people are very important in research 
and development, in planning jobs and in other 
work requiring concentrated endeavour assessing 
specific issues in depth. While this work must be 
done and must be done well, it is unlikely that 
people with such an orientation are likely to make 
successful managers. They have neither the in- 
terest in doing so nor the experience. While they 
may be highly achievement oriented in their disci- 
pline, their achievement level in terms of manage- 
ment is low. 

Where, however, a specialist shows an interest 
in managing others his experience and work allo- 
cation will need to change in order that he gains 


Opportunities as an adviser, a supervisor and an 
executive. 


The adviser 


Advisers usually also have a low concern for man- 
aging others. However in contrast to specialists 
they operate on a very wide basis of experience 
and knowledge. The very nature of their job in- 
volves them in working with a variety of clients in 
different parts of the business. The accounting or 
finance person will usually, for example, have a 
wide understanding of the systems applying to 
production and sales and be able to make a 
substantial contribution to the personnel depart- 
ment in terms of wage costs. Through their disci- 
pline they, therefore, pick up a very wide under- 


Experience/expertise 


standing of the business. This stands in epntrast 
for example to the specialist chemist whose A 
of expertise does not facilitate the crossing 
organisational boundaries. P o 
The advisers, therefore, may have wide i 
perience but little interest in managing subor in 
nates. While their achievement orientation Ha 
terms of managing is usually low they may Jam 
high personal needs for achievement within t a 
discipline or function. However, if a person W ed 
is in the “adviser” role shows interest in the me 
gerial role then it is important he or she gee 
leadership position in first the supervisory @ 


J ; aiee Ani 
then executive roles to test their abilities 
achievement. 


The supervisor 


The supervisor is a generic term to cover to 
people who have a high capacity to manage Of es. 
but only within narrow functions and discipli 
They have the capacity to take on leaders as 
tasks, but do so within specific and limited ares 
of knowledge and experience. These are UR 
confined to their traditional area of ecin 
training. They usually have not gone beyond ab 
knowledge and training to acquire the langu 
and skills of the other functions. An eee a 
could be the foreman in charge of the engineer 
maintenance area. ili 

. Where a person shows an interest and ay 
in managing, however, it is important to a ae 
his/her performance wherever possible by w! ing 
ing his/her range of experience and develoP gh 
his/her competence, This can only come one one 
real experience on different jobs. This can be 
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— 2 project or task-force leadership to see if 
e manage people from cross-functional 
“poe ob pen of our models suggests that 
ty p shows ability in such work could 
ae ee three team leadership to level 
nid nesicaal leadership. In doing so the 
tee i ts the transition from being a super- 
eing an executive. 


The executive 


Th ane 
t e the person who understands the 
about an ae ar te have mentioned and brings 
Nown as eral approach to what has become 
a high ca eral management. These people have 
othe, SePacity for achievement in managing 
penise ate tp Sg wide experience and ex- 
evelopment% „ varous job changes and self- 
ore widely feet Their competence is there- 
ational issues ased so they can assess organis- 
kople ar on a broad front. 
are typically, the executive level within our model 
key ¢ ae Y operating at level four and above. A 
throug acteristic of the executive is the ability 
tional oon and experience to cross func- 
n marketin aries. While they may not be experts 
Sonnel the g, production, finance, law and per- 
Utions is can make strategic and tactical contri- 
their wide discussions and decisions based on 
e background in the business. 


Ass : 
p essing work contributions 


n additi 
ð nal ral, i their formally assigned organis- 
Wn charac, lowever, people also possess their 
to whit'acteristic response to the role influences 
various tal ey are subjected. The outcome of the 
of th ley 7 influences may be described in terms 
Particular, of achievement a person exhibits in a 
the possessa and the experience/expertise a per- 
Wi individ S — regardless of the level at whic 
on thin an ual is located in the organisation. 
Th * regula PE roles mentioned we need to ask 
Fe Possible oe, HOw well is a person doing’. 
Bure g 4) © Outcomes are depicted below [in 


b JA four-f ; 
iot Seen fold classification results, with people 
Ssibleg „S Performers, potentials, problems or 


a ` . . * 
ne Perform a particular point in their careers: 
Pa for eG are those people who have a hig 

i ievement and produce results base 


Wi Wide 
"thin background of experience and expertise 


ne Poten cular roles. . 
ia ay, are people who have shown à high 
vel of achievement but so far do not 
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Fig. 8.4 Assessing role performance 


have the range of experience or expertise to doa 
wide range of work in their professional area. 

Possibles are people by contrast who have 
been exposed to a wide range of experience and 
have expertise but have yet to show commensur- 
ate levels of achievement in a particular role. 

Problems are people who within particular 
roles have shown little achievement and have a 
low level of expertise / experience. However, this 
may only relate to a particular role and in another 
role they could be performers. 

This model provides a sound basis for making 
personnel assessments within particular roles and 
in turn for guiding a comprehensive program of 
manpower planning. It highlights the fact that, 
for instance, a specialist electrical engineer in a 
bureaucratic type of organisation may be a per- 
former in that particular role, but may have 
difficulty in being a performer in a supervisory or 
executive role. Similarly a general manager of a 
multinational public company may be a problem 
in that executive role despite a history of success 
as a performer at specialist, adviser and super- 


visor roles. 


Managerial potential and 


execttive career paths 

The executive career path outlined in the first sec- 
tion of this paper provides a realistic view of the 
experiences tO which a senior manager is sub- 
jected in his rise to the top. Only a limited number 
however, of those who enter level one of the hier- 
archy, willever reach the top level. The managerial- 
potential model developed in the previous 
section provides the key to an understanding 
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Table 8.1 Role contribution matrix 
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Role 


Contribution 


Problem 


Possible 


Potential Performer 


Specialist 


Adviser 


Supervisor 


Executive 


a A 


of why certain people move up the career path in 
the manner they do and why others remain at 
lower levels. 

Any intake of new recruits to the lowest level 
(i.e. “initial training experience”) of the organis- 
ation will contain people who will be problems, 
possibles, potentials or performers. Assuming, 
efficient selection procedures, this group of re- 
cruits will pass in toto to level 2 — technical ap- 
plication experience. The major role involved at 
this level is that of specialist and the following 
hypothetical distribution’ of problems, possibles, 
potentials and performers might exist in this role. 


Table 8.2 Specialist level distribution 


Specialists (%) 


Problems Possibles 


Potentials Performers 
10 30 30 30 
Total 100 


ee 


At the next level of team leadership experi- 
ence, which corresponds to the supervisor role the 
distribution of problems, possibles, potentials and 


performers may be quite different as shown. 


Table 8.3 Supervisor level distribution 


Supervisors (%) 


Problems Possibles Potentials Performers 
30 20 35 15 
Total 100 


jcimilar situations exist for subsequently high- 
r levels with the number of performers in each 


role/career stage diminishing as the demands of 
the job and the talents and skills required of the 
individual both increase. ‘all 
This stage by stage analysis is essentially 
static. It relates only to the separate stages of the 
career hierarchy. In order to understand more 
fully the overall situation it is necessary to look at 
the dynamic aspects of managerial career develop- 
ment. The models previously developed facilitate 
examination of the dynamics of career develop- 
ment. aia 
As noted above at the technical application 
level, which is the specialist role, there will be 4 
distribution of problems, possibles, potentials an 
performers. Typically it is the performers, and to 
a lesser extent the potentials, who are promotia 
up to the next level in any organisation. Given t 
distribution previously illustrated and assuming 
there are 100 people in the specialist role, then 
some 30 are likely to be promoted to the team 
leadership level, which is the supervisor role. be 
these 30 people perhaps only 5 are likely to in 
performers as supervisors and these people are He 
turn likely to be promoted to the next level in t 
hierarchy, f 
This pattern is repeated until the top level © 
corporate and political experience is achieved an” 


oe, arvio” of the process occupies the role 0 
EO, 


While this process appears typical of most A 
ganisations it needs to consider two importer 
Points. Firstly it ignores the fact that a SPec c 
sroup such as problems are only so in a spec! 
tole. For example, persons in a specialist role may 
e seen as a problem because of low achieveme 
OF incompetence in the technical area. He or Ray 
may be ignored for promotion to a supervisor 
Position as a result. However they may well pee Se 
to be highly effective performers as supervisor 
vs a Major source of talent can be overloo e 
Süd this deficiency perpetuates itself up the care 
path. 
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g Secondly; the conventional process ignores the 
oy at performers in a lower level may be prob- 
Fiw at a higher level. This point has been high- 
ighted in the “Peter Principle” (Peter and Hull 
1969), , 
ie Therefore organisations may tend to ignore 
dee SE s and latent abilities ofa large section of 
a uman resources, while placing undue pres- 

on a large proportion of those selected for 
advancement. 


Management develo 
e model 


innse are a ities of management development 
this pa ae eriving from the model outlined in 
those “lost apparent is the need to promote 
with they, It is considered can adequately cope 
in their arious influences which will affect them 

new role, Failure to cope in this new role, 
> Should not mean the person concerned 
Stagnate at that level, with the associated 


pment implications of 
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(supervisor) level where he or she is perhaps only 
a possible. This situation should not preclude the 
person from moving back to the specialist level, 
gaining further expertise at the supervisor level, or 
moving up to the cross-functional level. It may 
very well be the case that on his progression to the 
top, a person need not be a performer at, say the 
cross-functional level. In terms of his overall de- 
velopment he may be only a possible or a poten- 
tial at this level, yet still gain sufficiently adequate 
experience and an appreciation of the work in- 
volved to enable his progression to a higher level. 
This may be particularly true if the period of time 
in which the person occupies the role is 
insufficient for him to master the attributes of a 
performer. Two such situations are shown [in 
Figure 8.5]. The empirical validity of this ap- 
proach has been demonstrated in a study of fac- 
tors contributing to the success of chief executives 
(Margerison, 1980). The chief executives rated 
wide early experience in many organisational 
functions and a need to achieve results as highly 
important factors in their own development. In 


erso, é : . . 
biin nal and organisational problems this will r Ov 
ji addition they rated the ability to work with a 
Speci, PETSON who is a performer as a technical wide variety of people as a key factor. However 
i talist may be promoted to a team leadership such opportunities may not be available at certain 
k s 
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lower levels, such as some specialist and adviser 
positions. , 

In addition it is likely that all such experiences 
and responsibilities would be totally successful. 
Experience and responsibility teach people by the 
mistakes as well as the successes achieved. 

The model also suggests that performers who 
have no desire to move from their present role 
(e.g. as a supervisor) should not be moved against 
their wishes. People should be tested through ex- 
perience in various roles and enabled to gravitate 
to that which is their strongest role. 

The organisation should recognise people’s 
strengths and enable them to work in roles where 
they can perform best without having to change 
for salary or status reasons. 

In addition performance in what may be 
termed lower level roles should be recognised as 
an integral and essential part of the firm’s overall 
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operations and rewarded accordingly. The re- 
ward structure of the organisation should provide 
status as well as financial comparability to those 
who excel in specialist and advisory roles as well 
as supervisory and executive roles. 

The assessment of people for supervisory and 
executive positions should assess their capacity to 
manage others rather than just technical perform- 
ance in a previous role. o. 

The organisation structure should facilitate 
the movement of people to meaningful jobs in 
different parts of the business where competence 
at a wide level can be tested through experience. 

From a management-development viewpoint 
the model presented above provides a sound basis 
for the training of future managers. It indicates 
the necessity of assessing the suitability of a per- 
son for future as well as present positions. 
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R a, there were those who were heard 

aniis oe planning is dead and career 
isin’. Co 

nsequently personnel managers 


Manpower specialist, plá 
; i alis anners a - 
casters turned to the new h one 


s champions of 
planning and asked, “Whar’s up?” The oom 


"I 4 as 
which has come back includes terms such eet 
career counselling, achievement theory, yho 
path out-counselling and reality checks on 


a 
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am 1?” It hasn’t taken these planners and officials 
he long to decide that career planning really isn’t 
the same thing as manpower planning, and that 
il ea don’t do forecasting or 
bone pen develop manpower information 
a = ut then, what is career planning? How 
Bean — planning relate to manpower or 
i anys oe planning? And what distinctions 
ie ou e€ drawn between organisation 
Planning and individual career planning. 


Sources of confusion 


r of the confusion concerning career plan- 
1 sulis from two considerations: 

» Failure to distinguish career-planning ap- 
Proaches which are built primarily around or- 
aaa oy „needs versus those primarily 

ncerned with the individual. 

Saye between manpower (human re- 

€ ce) planning and career planning. 
epin pa al features of career planning are 
resentation th igure 8.6]. It’s clear from this rep- 
in the two ; at some common features are shared 
these pro 4 Pproaches — but the outcomes of 
Pact on i lures may have quite a different im- 
; eek oa S and individual. , 
"Wolves j ation career planning (OCP) This 
Which > _JOb families and career ladders (paths) 


aths 
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eir 
talent. Individuals benefit through the op- 


8” experiences and makes efficient use of 
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organisations which historically were “out of 
bounds” for many. There is nothing divisive in 
these organisational actions since they seek the 
joint satisfaction of both organisational goals and 
individual interests. Many features of the organ- 
isation career planning (OCP) are still unique to 
today’s organisations and consequently are 
described in a subsequent section. 

Individual career planning (ICP) This differs 
philosophically and procedurally from organis- 
ation career planning though it may use some 
similar tools. Not surprisingly, this career plan- 
ning focusses primarily on individuals, their wants 
skills and desires for the future. Importantly, 
“ICP” includes procedures and diagnostic exer- 
cises to help the individual determine “Who am 
12” in abilities and potential for the future. As sug- 
gested [in Figure 8.6] this inquiry into self which 
is facilitated by the organisation often identifies 
goals within and outside the organisation. To the 
extent that some of the goals which are brought 
into focus are social and expand one’s character, 
probably organisations wouldn't object. But some 
of the self-inquiry may lead to the identification of 
goals and means of achieving these which indicate 
job changes to another organisation. Thus it’s 
easier to understand why some organisation 
executives object to ICP — “We aren’t going to 
use our money to send somebody to another com- 
pany”. However, those organisations which have 
become involved with ICP respond by suggesting 
that, “If the best interests of a person lie outside 
the organisation, chances are that the organis- 
ation’s best interests will also be served in the long 
run by this move”. Hence out-counselling has 
come into use in concerns with ICP in order to 

rovide a concrete way to smooth the transition 
of a person departing the organisation for another 
organisation or occupation. Clearly, ICP requires 
that an organisation come to grips philosophically 


Career Planning 
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with this type of role and relationship with its 
members. It goes without saying that an ICP 
undertaking also requires a selective build-up of 
competency in career related areas. 

From these remarks it becomes clearer why 
the methods and philosophy of ICP differ substan- 
tially from OCP. ICP includes exercises and self- 
analyses on life planning, interest inventories, 
goal planning, planning as such and developing 
related abilities/skills. The data and information 
which arise from these (ICP) procedures are fed 
back to the individual along with some level of 
counselling and guidance [Figure 8.7]. 

These procedures involve a reality check to 
help assure a meaningful identification of one’s 
strengths and limitations and encouragement in 
the development of adaptive strategies as circum- 
stances or interests shift. 


Who am |? What are my How might 
possibilities for I best 
the future? accomplish my 
` possibilities? 
Individual 
Self-assessment Group assessment 
@ interest inventory @ peer 
@ leadership @ professional 
@ managerial skills panel 
@ interpersonal 
abilities 
Workshops 
@ planning 


@ goal planning 
@ alternatives 
@ dealing with change 


Counselling 


Fig. 8.7 Individual career planning 
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The questions posed at the top of [Figure 8.7] 
indicate quite different activities and roles for the 
organisation relative to the individual. The “Who 
am 1?” indicates a (potential) counselling role to 
assist in interpretation and reality checking. The 
question of “What are my possibilities for the fu- 
ture?” involves potential jobs or activities in the 
organisation — but also alternate employment 
and occupational information if the question 1S 
dealt with fully. “How might I best accomplish 
my possibilities?” is an area of inquiry where the 
individual seeks to crystallise alternatives of a 
work, social and personal nature. As already in- 
dicated, pursuing the more promising alternative 
for the individual may impact the organisation 
(and be viewed adversely). Again, major philo- 
sophical issues are involved here. i 
_ Another key philosophical difference dis- 
tinguishing ICP and OCP is that of professional 
detachment found traditionally in counselling of 
career work. Professional ‘integrity involves 
(client) confidentiality and dealing with the poten- 
tial conflicts of “serving two masters at the same 
time” (individual and organisation). If an organ- 
isation undertakes an ICP program, it must be 
prepared to orient both counsellor and counsellee 


as to the primary reason(s) that these career 
services are being provided: 


1. primarily for the individual; 


2. joint consideration of individual and organis- 
ation; 

3. major concern with organisational require: 

ments and incorporation of the individua 


within the plan whenever a fit can be 
established. 


It is the latter point (3) which comes much closet 


= pear the viewpoint previously describe 


Organisation career planning (OCP) 
Most of the key elements of OCP have already 
een referenced and will not be repeated hese: 
What Js needed and hasn’t been covered is the 
rounding out of the OCP description and its tie £0 
broader manpower (human resource) planning 
designs. [Figure 8.8] identifies the missing 
elements. 
Future organisation requirements for peor 
(number, types, skills, etc.) reflect the central taS 
of manpower planning. Manpower planning 4 
involves various functional elements such as fore” 
casting and manpower information — the sacri 
is referred to other sources for a more complet 
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description of these elements 

l (Burack, 1972; 
oes McNichols, 1973; Burack & Walker, 
re a hey key point is that the success of OCP 
a nds on the thoroughness with which man- 
Power planning has identified future people-needs 
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Ee ena aot 
es — Di is o more important than an 
organisation’s ability to judge individual poten- 
tial. The essence of OCP depends on connecting 
up (realistically!) organisational requirements and 
possibilities with individual potential and abil- 
ities. The instrumentation for establishing indi- 
vidual skills and preferences is fairly well estab- 
lished but assessment of individual potential still 
poses annoying and substantial problems. 
Individual potential is a substantial topic in its 
own right and can’t be taken up here in any detail. 
However, let it be said that this area of organis- 
ational concern has been widely acknowledged. 
Older systems of ability assessment based primar- 
ily on supervisory judgment have been set aside 
increasingly. In their place have emerged 
approaches which are more closely related to the 
actual requisites of future jobs and the use of mul- 
tiple techniques for trying to better establish these 
potentialities. Thus assessment centres (described 
and more complex evaluative 


in various places) 
instruments are being used (Burack & Smith, 


especially Chapters 7, ¥, 15, 16). 

Career planning has received widespread at- 
tention of late and clearly it has appeal to individ- 
s private organisations, career pro- 
d others. However, the outgrowth of 
these interests differ materially for all concerned, 
depending on whether organisational or individ- 
ual career planning is being viewed, or some form 
of unified approach involving both OCP and ICP. 
In systems thinking, OCP must connect to more 

eneral manpower (human resource) planning if 
realistic and efficient programs are to be devised 
for the individual. In thinking about organis- 
ational launching of ICP, important philosophical 
issues must be dealt with first and resolved. For 
both OCP and ICP, growing attention is indicated 
in bettering the judgment of individual potential 
so as to reinforce selective or comprehensive 


career undertakings. 
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This paper looks at the manpower planning func- 
tion through the eyes of the chief executive. From 
this angle comes the proposition that, to be 
effective, manpower planning must irrevocably be 
tied to corporate strategy, and the reasons for this 
are laid out and analysed. There is also a hard- 
hitting assessment of management priorities, 
which might sound like heresy to some personnel 
managers. The paper also discusses confusion 
that might exist between what is strategic and 
what is operational in the personnel function, and 
the relationship that exists between the two. 


Introduction 


The history of industrie 
istory of a contest for 
All companies are e 


s and of companies is a 
the survival of the fittest. 
ngaged in such a contest for 


, f 

In any business, people make a differenee oa 
plus or minus 100 per cent, but strategy ma we 
difference of plus or minus 1000 per cent. hose 
are to meet the needs of people — whatever t self 
needs may be, security, material progress OF | us 
actualisation — we must have an efficaci© 
Corporate strategy. i 

The only ton for the existence of a fen 
to meet the needs of the market place. It will “this 
Survive and prosper so long as it does i, 
effectively. All planning, therefore, starts wit ith 
corporate strategy which has nothing to do bh e 
what goes on inside a company. It relates tO 
external opportunities and environment. vers 

People play a catalytic role. Here, howe n 
are three statements which have been heard ° 
many occasions. 


— 


* Reprinted with 


Permission from Human Resource Management 
Australia 18,1 


+ May 1980, pp. 13-22 
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1. “Our most important assets ride up and 
š down in the elevator every day.” 
4 “People are our most valuable assets.” 
` moe make all the difference in any enter- 
e. 


soe ors they are true. But I believe they are 
stating, cent accurate. These are motivational 
Bea pone tade to make people feel important, 
power cha: ut they cloud the true role of man- 
Planning and impede its effectiveness. 


The value of information 


P 
Tiel tt pet important, but I do not 
Usiness, Bo e make all the difference in any 
of our tan bh € are more important than any one 
ey are Sn assets of facilities and capital, but 
ibay the most important asset we have. 
either peop] another resource more valuable than 
Is informatio BE capital. Our most important asset 
Our Wickes Ge and statistics about 
appened in’ 7 out competition, about what has 
Mentally a the past. Because business is funda- 
Specific po, fask activity involving numbers and 
which whe s. And people need information on 
accomplish decisions as to what actions to take 
lea FOr in sh the tasks of the organisation. 
edge of q Stance, in military operations, know- 
Vital im e disposition of the enemy’s forces is of 
elabora o tance, The military has developed an 
paker with ocedure for providing the decision 
he Cannot all relevant intelligence and facts that 
“Informe TSOnally determine. 
rene nation” is the most important corporate 
Š pause it multiplies the leadership 
i people in business. And strategy 1$ 
i ana pont information. About how we 
tu uces to ; ow we decide to use our corporate 
Unities © impact on problems and oppor- 


i ; foni point is that a company has to have 
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tary strategy is military science and business strat- 
egy is the science of business. It is task oriented. 
It is numbers, analysis, statistics, ratios, forecast- 
ing — all tempered with sound business 
judgment. 

People exist in business to perform tasks. This 
point of view is not in conflict with some of the 
emerging viewpoints from within the personnel 
management profession itself. In Fortune maga- 
zine, one leading Senior Vice-President of person- 
nel in the USA stated that, “I am not a personnel 
manager. I am a business manager, with responsi- 
bilities for personnel”. This is an encouraging, 
pragmatic point of view. It reflects the business 
realities of the market place, and the business 
realities of how manpower planning relates to the 
allocation of human resources within a corporate 
strategy, and not just to the care, development 
and growth of those resources. 

But this is not to say that recruiting, retaining 
and developing the right people is unimportant. 
Corporate strategy basically revolves around the 
use of five key corporate resources: the financial 
resources of cash and credit; the corporate image 
or established goodwill; the corporate plant and 
facilities; corporate information to be used in the 
decision-making process and, of course, the 
human resources. 

Unlike the first four resources, it is in the area 
of human resources where we will all compete 
with one another. Shell Oil is in competition with 
IBM. The ANZ Bank is in competition with Air 
New Zealand. Every organisation is in compe- 
tition for human resources with every other or- 
ganisation. Not just with those companies which 
it defines as being in its own industry. And in no 
other respect is competition keener. 

In the long run, at the operating level of any 
business, people make a significant difference. 
It is therefore important for any company to 
develop a competitive advantage through a man- 

ower recruiting program which focusses on 
attracting into the business the right kinds of 
its requirements. 

people et on “Management has no choice 
but to anticipate the future, to attempt to mould 
and to balance short-range and long-range 
oals.” A chief executive, must therefore think 
bout his business as 2 total system in a total en- 
= t. He has to be able to identify the vari- 
sapere elements in the situation and the key 
pee ee among them. He must conceptualise 
cS Ai hese critical relationships. Then he has 
regarding aly analyse the constraints, the 
ro aie on ities and problem situations. 
alterna ; 


ortuni d proble! S 
He must determine the realistic limits of what is 
e 
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achievable. His thought process tests feasibility, 
and questions relevance and emphasis. He must 
evaluate corporate ingenuity, and determine tim- 
ing. He has to judge carefully the consequences of 
various alternative courses of action. Then, he has 
to choose a desirable objective. Almost always, 
this means he has to be satisfied with less than 
perfection in order to have realistic and attainable 
goals and plans. i ; 

If business is to be dynamic and cope with 
change, meeting the competition, not only of di- 
rect competitors, but of new products and new 
industries, then it must be prepared to accept both 
some casualties, and something less than 
perfection. . 

These are the dynamics of change — the facts 
of life today in our rapidly changing world. For 
those Governments, those companies, those trade 
unions, that stubbornly resist change, rather than 
adapting to it, the end results are only more harsh 
in the long run. Institutions can only go so far in 
protecting their people from the impact of 
changes in the external environment. Very often 
this so-called protection is not protection at all, 
but only a sign of temporising by weak leader- 
ship. 

All of us are strivin; 


\ll g to improve the pro- 
ductivity and the effecti 


veness of our employees 
by improving morale and reducing turnover. But 
how many of us would like to see a zero rate of 
turnover? A zero rate of turnover would produce 
rigidities in the manpower planning process. It 
would require such an intensive degree of man- 
agement effort to focus on meeting the personal 
needs of people that the primacy of the corporate 
objectives would be overlooked. 


Conflicting demands on the personnel 
specialist 


There is no question th 


demands placed upon the personnel specialist. On 
the one hand, he is expected to mobilise the 
human resources within the enterprise in order to 
meet the organisational needs of effectiveness, 
growth, productivity and profit. On the other 
hand, he is expected to meet the needs and aspir- 
ations of the employees and contribute to their 


morale, their well-being and their individual 
Career progress, 


at there are conflicting 
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isation and of its members and trying to integrate 
the goals of the corporation with those of the 
individual. 

But a fundamental concept of corporate strat- 
egy is that what is best for the total enterprise 5 
always sub-optimal from the point of view aae 
individual unit, or function, or person within the 
organisation. n 

Every chief executive on numerous occasions, 
has been confronted with the uncomfortable but 
necessary choice of either observing or initiating 
the turnover of outstandingly competent pan 
agers. I call them “the casualties” in the milita 
sense. These are the people whom we are not a s 
to convince to accept something that is su is 
optimal for themselves in order to achieve what ! 
best for the total organisation. -dhe 

Although he can sometimes bend slightly, in t 5 
long run the chief executive must maintain the in? 
tegrity of the corporate strategy plan and the integ- 
rity of the group. That is what is best for all mem 
bers of the group. ‘i 

People problems are almost always urger 
They are like a toothache that you cannot ignon: 
But they aren’t always the most important PE 
ority. This may sound like heresy to eo 
managers. But the corporate strategy comes h i 
and the people come second. This is what ma 
power planning is all about. 


Human resource planning and 
corporate goals 


A fundamental conflict exists between manpow?t 
planning as a Strategic function, and sound p al 
sonnel practices as a hygienic and motivation” 
function. If we can fully integrate human senate 
planning with corporate goals, then the ‘plier 
manpower planning process can have a multip 
effect on corporate strategy and growth. to 
therefore can make a significant contribution ns 
your Organisation. Strategy is direction, aaa 
and goals; it is where you plan to be in the id a 
run and what alternatives you select to bul 
framework for the business. Strategy has tO ing 
with what you want to be and how you are Bons 
to get there, and what are the major allocatt 
of corporate resources. ing 
Someone once said, “Economics is like gen 
in the woods — how can you tell where ia 
are going when you don’t even know where Yere 
are?” Corporate strategy helps to describe weing 
you are, by examining the past and evalua te 
performance to date. But its purpose and grea he 
value is in planning the future activities O 


lost 
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ct ee Planning enables a company to exercise 
pact wh over where it is going and to im- 
competit; greater initiative on the market, the 
Petition and the basic environment. Without 
Planned direction, every company ends up with 
Strategy by default Ty ‘ P y pP 
and p&p? default, with goals that are arbitrary 
aphazard. 
padin ees function has its goals. The 
Portantly wee has goals of its own. More im- 
Personal aT member of the organisation has 
Boals of i als which may not integrate with the 
Such as i company. They have certain needs, 
Which a Wer or recognition and personal goals 
agement man these needs. The result is that man- 
reflect Thins stray into personal strategies which 
ate values n of their personal values than corpor- 
Boals, thes n the absence of established corporate 
total o it Personal goals take over, and the sum 
Organisat; em together become the goals of the 
trement on. One individual may be near to Te 
boar a and simply doesn’t want to “rock the 
EXpense nother may want to prove himself at the 
Prince, Of the company as being the Crown 
In 
Porate ne absence of well-defined goals, the cor- 
these për Ey which accumulates as a result 0 
Stron rer oial goals will not be a sufficiently 
a tite ge to the environment. Therefore the 
POG key ane plan should be made known to 
des the Members of the organisation. This in- 
Manpower plan and its concepts. 
Mitteg ` iha opts should be reinforced coñ- 
try ted to the managers understand and are com: 
$ Overri principles and so that they will no 
kno nal va pin those principles with their own 
cong; hs Wk and goals. Moreover, they wl 
Press | With the values of their subordina 
üre Strategy so that they don’t yield to 


ese 


ro 
mo, Perefora those values. , - 
than jt Orta almost nowhere in business $ Is 
iS no, ant to have things clearly in foc 


a . a 
thet alwa, Power planning. Seeing things clearly 
See ys easy an a ent always what 
m to b y things ar 


In hu o e. 
p things! resource planning, it is important to 
in perspective. It is not easy for any 
n ur oe n8age our emotions, our in 
8 peop ow Set of values when it come 
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into his strategic planning? From the viewpoint of 
the chief executive, the external environment may 
not only include changing customer needs, com- 
petitive developments, new technology and so on, 
but also the entire socio-political economic fabric 
of the world. 

After looking outside, we must look at our 
resources within the organisation, both those we 
have and those which are potentially available to 
us, such as additional credit, and additional new 
people. These establish limits as to what the 
company realistically can do. . 

Human resource planning is concerned with 
the growth of the organisation, and its adaptation 
to its environment through innovation and under- 
taking new directions. In this area, the personnel 
function becomes involved with such issues as re- 
cruiting resources tO suit the corporate strategic 
objectives, managerial training and development, 
management education, performance appraisal 
and employee counselling, organisation structure 
and planning and interaction with top manage- 

hese issues. 
men e at the manpower strategy, the chief 
executive is interested in Renown what con- 
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Allocation of the human capital and other re- 
sources of the organisation, and precisely how 
these are deployed determine our priorities, and 
where we shall place our emphasis. 

This deployment of resources represents 
where we are putting our force. It is a clear indi- 
cation of where a company wants to go. If the 
main strength of capital and human resources is 
concentrated in running the business of yesterday 
and today, it indicates that we want to stand still. 
If it is concentrated on expansion, research, inno- 
vation, new markets and new products, it holds 
the promise of growth. This is why we cannot 
arrive at the allocation of the human resource 
haphazardly, as it has tremendous impact on the 
corporate strategy. 

When we define the segments of the market 
we will serve, we do so on the basis of trying to 
establish a distinctive competence, something 
which will give us a unique competitive advan- 
tage. Having determined what this will be, you 
can see that it significantly affects every hiring 
decision, every personnel policy, every manage- 
ment development program, as well as structure, 
resource allocation policies — in fact, every aspect 
of manpower planning. 

There is usually one driving force which is the 
key element behind the success of any company 
and which contributes to its distinctive com- 
petence, or competitive advantage. A technology- 
oriented company would be DuPont where inven- 
tion and innovation are part of the destiny of 
the company. Avon Products is a distribution- 
oriented company where their skill at marketing 
door-to-door is the driving force. In most com- 
panies there are probably also some separate div- 
isions which could have several different driving 
forces behind them. It is important to apply these 
concepts of distinctive competence and driving 
force, either when recruiting from the outside or 
transferring or promoting from within. 

At today’s rapid rate of change in new tech- 
nology and in entire markets, any extension of 
past strategy is essentially a negative course. No 
matter how successful it has been, the fact re- 
mains that, sooner or later, it will become 
counter-productive. Strategy should therefore be 
undergoing constant review and change. And 
therefore, so should the structure of the organis- 
ation and the manpower planning. 

The manpower plan is not something which is 
Cast in concrete or even altered just once a year. 
Rather, it is a broad, continuously changing pro- 
gram of corporate emphasis and resource allo- 
cation. The changes take effect in response to 
changes in the competitive environment and also 
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sometimes because of factors internally which will 
dictate that the company chooses to impact 
differently on the competitive environment. 

The more specific a company has been, as to 
where it wants to go and what sort of com- 
pany it wants to be, the more clear will be the 
choices it should make. A sound rule in strategic 
planning— “Put off until tomorrow what must be 
done today because if it must be done today, it is 
too immediate and not strategic”. 


Strategic or operational? 


The strategic variables in a business make 99 per 
cent of the difference, but the operating variables 
take 99 per cent of the time. Managing and mo- 
tivating people is operational. Deciding who tO 
hire and who to dehire is strategic. Rewarding the 
training people is operational. But deciding on the 
kinds of manpower training programs you wil 
have is strategic. Transferring and promoting 
People is an allocation of the corporate human 
resource, and is strategic. 
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cannot be handled in this way. Allocating the 
resources in the organisation is an 
undelegatable function of the chief executive. He 
may receive inputs from others and delegate sub- 
arts of the resource allocation process, but the 
final responsibility rests with him. 
When the human resources manager partici- 
this process, he is, performing a general 
management strategic function. Therefore it is im- 
portant to recognise that manpower planning is 
not a “bottoms up” approach whereby the plan is 
submitted to successive levels of management. 
Nor is it an activity which can be performed in a 
It has to clearly link up with the 
d goals of the organisation. 


various 


pates in 


vacuum. 
direction an 


Line managers and manpower planning 

A manpower plan that only generates data is use- 
less. Therefore, the supply/demand analysis is 
only a step towards decisions and actions. These 
decisions can only be made by line managers. 
They must participate directly in the identification 
of the problems in order to put the solutions into 
practice. sas eee : 

The personnel manager's job is to make line 
managers aware of various options, such as alter- 
nate sources of recruiting versus traditional re- 
cruiting methods, or restructuring of responsi- 
bility as opposed to transfers of individuals, or 
recruiting externally versus training. 

To achieve integration with strategy, line 
management participation is essential on all deci- 
sions regarding the direction of manpower plan- 
ning and the extent of the program. Failure to do 
this can result in failure of the entire plan, despite 
the fact that the mechanics are executed with 
great flair. 

If a personnel manager detects any source of 
perceived or actual conflict between the objectives 
as viewed by the line management in his com- 
pany, and those held by him as a personnel 
specialist, I suggest that he needs to confront this 
issue, head on, with an open mind, because it may 
be a strong signal that either he or line manage- 
ment are not integrating their activities with the 
strategy of the organisation. 

I believe the personnel function must become 
totally integrated with the business, with the busi- 
ness the organisation is in, with the growth and 
profit and competitive problems the organisation 
faces, and it does this through manpower 
planning. 

The personnel function must be measured on 
corporate profitability. It can be tied directly to 
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profits on such things as turnover and absentee- 
ism, but these are usually lagging indicators of 
what is happening. The true measure of the 
effectiveness of the personnel function is whether 
the right human resources of the organisation 
have been in place and properly deployed to do 
what is necessary to implement the corporate 
strategy. And if this is the case, the company will 
be, in all likelihood, highly profitable. Moreover, 
the functions of the personnel activity in attract- 
ing and developing human resources to fit the cor- 
porate strategy is a leading activity and success in 
this direction today will not be reflected until 
tomorrow in the profitability of the organisation. 
It is important that personnel managers not 
measure their own self-worth in terms of some 
absolute measurement of their professional skills 
and abilities. The personnel function is a service 
function, and as such it must meet the needs of 
the organisation. Professional skills in themselves 
are therefore irrelevant unless the personnel man- 
ager understands the forward planning require- 
ments of the company, its direction and its goals, 
and the human resource planning requirements to 
get there and how the human resources integrate 
with the other resources of the organisation. In 
this sense the personnel management function 
must have a marketing orientation towards its 
clients — the senior management of the company 
who are charged with executing the corporate 
strategy. Every personnel manager should there- 
fore prepare an annual human resource plan 
similar to the marketing plans prepared by line 
management or the marketing department. Line 
management should therefore approve these plans 
at the most senior level possible, in order to en- 
sure that the time and costs of the personnel func- 
tion are directed towards corporate goals, and 
not less significant issues, or the personal goals 
of the manager of the personnel department. 
Just as corporate strategy can make a 
difference of plus or minus 1000 per cent to the 
performance results of an organisation, man- 
power planning can make a difference of plus or 
minus 1000 per cent to all of the other normal 
functions of the personnel department. It is cen- 
tral to everything else done by that department. 


Effectiveness versus efficiency 


Human resources planning departments have 
often grown out of the personnel administrative 
function. Depending upon the size and nature of 
the organisation, it is entirely possible that the 
human resources planning function and the per- 
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sonnel administrative functions, of necessity ard 
be one and the same department. If this is the case $ 
a company, it will require of the personnel manag 
a constant, conscious awareness of the enni 
different nature of the dual roles which he plays: as 
must know the strengths and weaknesses in bot 
rections, and know what hat he is wearing, A 
when. Because there is, in fact, a basic ijicongist 
ency between the manpower planning function le 
strategic sense and the personnel administrati 
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Manpower planning is much more concerned 
with the effectiveness of the organisation as ie 
posed to the efficiency of the organisation. he 
uman resource manager's role is to identify t 
human resource needs of the company as define? 
by top management, and then to assist those man- 
agers to deal with their problems of achieving CO" 
porate objectives. This requires that the personne 
manager when wearing the hat of the human 
resource planner is concerned with strategic issues 
rather than tactical issues, and must deal W't 
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right people, at the right time, at the right recruit- 
Ment cost. 
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the manpower planning to facilitate this change? 
In the development of a manpower plan, it is 


essential to work from the top down. To speak to 
the chief executive first, in order to have a 
thorough grasp of corporate needs. Very often, 
only the chief executive knows all of the shifts in 
and direction which are about to occur. 


emphasis i 
Se mavel he has a much longer time frame. 
If you have a responsibility for manpower 


planning, but do not know the corporate strategic 
plan, you cannot be effective in discharging your 
responsibilities. A professional manpower plan- 
ning program, no matter how sophisticated in 
design and skilfully implemented, that is not in 
harmony with the corporate goals will, in fact, 
impede the progress of the organisation and be 
counter-productive. You must have it straight 
from the chief executive himself what he wants 
from the manpower system. What is the corpor- 
ate strategy? What are the changes he foresees? 
What does he perceive to be the needs of the or- 
ganisation in terms of human resources? How 
does he view the current deployment of human 
resources within the existing structure? You can’t 
target in on where the company is going by guess- 


work. 


The resource audit 

A resource audit is an essential part of manpower 
planning. Whether as a company you are strong or 
weak does not depend on any absolute measure- 
ment of your human resources, but rather on how 
your human resources relate to the external en- 
vironment and to your strategic posture as a 
company. 

If a performance appraisal system is instituted, 
the key thing is not to emphasise the procedures, 
but to put the focus on improving performance — 
and more importantly to use the performance ap- 
praisals as a means to evaluate the suitability of 
present corporate human resources to corporate 
strategy. Is it necessary to attract into the organ- 
isation new human resources to enable us to meet 
our strategic objectives? Or alternatively, if our 
time constraints are not acute, as they usually are 
when it comes to implementing corporate strat- 
egy, do we have the time to introduce new train- 
ing programs to upgrade the existing resources? 

For the manpower planning process to be 
effective, therefore, the chief executive has to 
place high priority on performance appraisal. It 
enables the chief executive to evaluate the capa- 
bility of the organisation, to move in the direction 
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Work environment, structure and strategy 


The way to change environment is to change 
structure. Structure follows strategy. One — ; 
therefore not select a structure for the sa Aa 
attempting to get behaviour change a Pir 
changing the structure of reporting i ah wg 
and responsibilities, in order to re-direct ehay 
iour towards corporate goals should be an inte- 
gral part of the manpower planning process. 
Everyone, therefore, charged with the res- 
ponsibility of manpower planning, should have a 
direct involvement in the establishment of organ- 
isation structure. They should have an intimate 
understanding of the interrelationship of person- 
ality, structure, corporate strategy, motivation 
and results. 
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ganisation will-then obtain the greatest return on 
its human resources investment. + inet 
Organisational development systems es 
are carved out of theory, based on what phe ah 
ner has read or seen elsewhere, often look e p : 
in their design or classically perfect. But too g oe 
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his manpower planning in relation to corporate 
Strategy. 

1. Make a critical assessment of the existing 
situation by establishing answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(a) Does the manpower plan not only relate 
to the corporate strategy and goals of the 
organisation, but fully integrate with 
them? 

(b) Is the human resource manager com- 
prehensively aware of the corporate 
strategy? 

(c) Is there a clear indication that the human 
resources are being allocated to the opti- 
mum advantage of the organisation, or 
does the organisation tend to abdicate 
this management role? 

(d) Do the wishes of the employees and the 
Openings caused by resignation provide 
Most of the initiative with respect to de- 
ploying personnel? 

Can it be said with full assurance that the 
Organisation has a positive, constructive, 
ighly aggressive human resource allo- 
cation system? 
(f) Is the organisation willing to take a hard, 
cold, tough, objective look at what kinds 
Of resources are lacking, and is the organ- 
‘sation willing to do something about it? 


2 Make 


tive fı an appointment with the chief execu- 
that or two or three weeks hence. Advise him 
Pa hio will send him a comprehensive 
Week a of questions and points, at least one 
“ck Prior to the meeting. From the infor- 
eg you have gathered from the first par 
the € exercise, have an update on how we! 
ing o anpower planning function is integrat- 
8 with the corporate strategy. 
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3. Flag yaur calendar for a regular quarterly fol- 
P to repeat these steps, so that you are 
never out of touch with the changing fegüite 
ments of yaur company and so that you can 
executive on vra for the chief 
5 Justments are required 

to your manpower plan. 

In the final analysis, the chief executive of an 
organisation is ultimately responsible for the Ste, 
vival and the prosperity and growth of the com- 
pany. Always the company. Individuals come and 
go, but his job is the company. That is his 
mission. It is a task-oriented mission not a people- 
oriented mission. His job is setting goals and 
achieving them. He is inescapably accountable for 
that fact. 

To the extent that he is successful in his role, 
he serves the interests of all the members of the 
organisation to the best possible advantage. This 
is the best form of human relations possible. 

For manpower planners, this is also their 
mission — the goals of the company. Like the 
chief executive, on a daily basis, they may have 
another job to do as well, an operational job 
which has great importance to the performance of 
people. Their overall success will be determined 
by the extent to which they are able to avoid 
intermingling the two roles. 

Strategic plans come first, then the human 
resource element is adapted to fit the plans. This 
is the only sequence of priorities which works 
effectively in any business enterprise. 

Kipling put it rather well, “This is the law 
the jungle, as old and as true as the sky, and 
wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but the w 
that shall break it must die.” 
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i ffice when there were special problems in the field. His new job was essentially an 
ce a a one. He would be analysing new methods of marketing and new products. Makei 
research data and reports about people, products, trends, etc. seemed abstract and unfam 
to him and he was unhappy about being “cut off” from his former active market contacts. P 

Bob was now in a middle-management group. He had his own office and secretary. Howey 
he found his educational background was inadequate for the administrative demands being ma! d 
on him. His first monthly report had been discussed with him — changes of approach oy 
presentation were suggested, and comments had been made which indicated that his Lal 
writing skills were inadequate. The Sales Manager, his boss, had told him not to worry, but ie 
was unhappy. He wanted to return to his previous job but if he asked to do so, would he 
considered a failure? Would he be disqualified from future opportunities? 


Discussion questions 


1. If aman is promoted or transferred on management's initiative and fails to meet the require 
ments of the new job, what action should be taken? Should he be demoted or discharged? 

2. Explain the principal feature of a sound promotion program. Consider separately the aspects 
of importance to management and to the individual. 


3. If you were Bob's supervisor, what action would you take in an effort to ensure Bob's success 
in his new job? 


Susindo Corporation 


Susindo Corporation was a general trading company, but it also had a small Engineering Division: 
which carried out construction works such as buildin 


c , t r gs, roads and bridges. The Head Office - 
Susindo Corporation was situated in Singapore, with a few branches throughout Indonesia. 
of the Indonesian branches was in the city of Palembang in Sumatra. i 
The Engineering Division was headed by a Project Engineer, Chris Willis, who had wide 
experience working in South-East Asia. He was the first Project Engineer to head the Engineering 
Division of Susindo Corporation, when that division was created six years ago, SO naturally 
was the man who organised and employed all the engineering staff within that division. h 
About three years ago, the company won a contract from the Provincial Government of soul 
Sumatra to build a convention hall in the city of Palembang, and Robert Smith was employ? 
at that time to take change of the construction of the hall. Robert Smith was an Englishman i 
ee In his younger days he had served in the Army as an engineer. Although he nis 
tid z i understand Indonesian very well, he had no difficulty in communicating with bly 
pi gen “9 = of the supervisors, foremen and administration staff could speak reasona sS 
— Ero ish. Robert proved to be a very competent engineer and he completed the hall in 12°% 
OERE On aren was well ahead of schedule. He was transferred to take charge of a to 
o o pontraa in the jungle, about two hours’ drive from Palembang. He did not mov? ne 
te ion site, as he had a young Indonesian wife in Palembang, so he visited 5 
ree or four days a week. During his absence, the senior supervisor was in charg 
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One of the staff worki i 
orking on the road constructi i i 
aged label onstruction site was John Lee, a Sin i 
ae nA ek e a e by Chris Willis four years earlier as Ee eee hei 
what ing qualification. He did have a few years of i 
Taner coukl apens fluent English and Indonesian. J PE AEE 
u 0E s year, Willis had left the i i 
with him wi i f company and taken most of the skilled en i 
few D AUL exception of Smith and Lee who chose to remain with Susindo. For the = 
his friends and company tried to fill the vacant positions created by the departure of Willis and 
cessful, main| p particular those of Project Engineer and Senior Supervisor. They were unsuc- 
Were ifiateeene | ecause not many people were willing to work in the jungles of Indonesia. They 
orced to promote Robert Smith to the position of Project Engineer, and John Lee 


to ee 
n position of Senior Supervisor. 
less time ae of the Engineering Division, Robert had more responsibility, so he spent less and 
and every = construction project. he work site once a week, 
as the work bei e went there he found problems which disturbed him. These were such things 
always KA eing behind schedule or people not doing their work. When he confronted Lee, John 
o0 ORURE oie a such as not having enough stone and m 
therefore the with administration work or that it had been raining on t 
unable to "a ti was too wet for work. Because of the language barri 
work. He b out the truth from the workers — neither could he instruct them how to do their 
had. egan to feel that John had more authority over the workers and the job than he himself 


went to the work site he began to find more and more 
the most minor points, such as the tidiness of the site 


n front of everybody else. 
ang, John Lee obtained 


e him. John complained to the Managing 
t. When the Managing Director confronted him with 


irector 
this „7 that he had been ill-treated by Robert. 
ing Director in front of John that John lacked 
t, and that what he had 


n to be a “mature operator”. 


Fi ; 
tute point onwards, whenever he 
Office. He “on s performance, even over 
Sñ ie so delighted in pointing out these things i 
n the Managing Director of Susin i 


ad 

uat } 
been ta perience; that he was not a fully 
Rober: |09 was for Lee's own goo 


peleni to be more tolerant an 

hi ORE w engineer. 
the annual tes after the incident in t 
oÊ Compa eave and during that time 
Wn resi ny accepted on Robert's re 
nation, as he too, had foun 


ee went back to Singapore for 
bmitted his resignation, which 
d a month later by Smith's 


he Palembang office, John Li 
ther job. He su 


is 
Cussion questions 


` What j : 

at o the nature of the problem i 
at ee the company have done 
W at mee promotional procedure do yor t 
- Wha, ate the reasons for Lee's resignation’ 
r Al are the reasons for Smith's resignation and should the Managing D 


©Signati 
» Whe ation wi ion? 
hat ithout question muet prevent such o 


is company i i 
n this p ed workers from leaving with Willis? 


2 
to prevent skill 
E hink this company employed? 


irector accept his 


ason- g 


ccurrences? 


o 


Should the company do ! 


oment 
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Join us and start a career 
pattern to success 


k and 
i i i iefcase full of papers from his newly cleaned out des eal 
Bel vie he Car ark Welehoies how he had Managed to get himself into the situati 
walked fore only six months as a management trainee with International Oil. — 
a al basen when he was sitting in the University Union reading the student rag “se erkei 
u onan ie ge semeni calling for “young men of Proven ability in management = for his final 
Sie management trainees with a major oil company”. As he was about to si 


7 mpha- 
erce, Dai was searching for a job opportunity, and the emp 


Office for local experience.” keenly 
and arrived at the office the following Monday, 
interested in his new career. 


“Come on in, sı 


from the University who is going to learn all about how to manage this circus.” the key 
Ken Medium shook hands with Dai and pulled Up a chair. Obviously these two were e from 
men in the production Operation and Dai sensed that he was going to be placed in a rang 
“university clown” to “likely lad”, 
“Well, Dai, it looks 


F bay 
as if you've got big shoulders and we are a hand short in the lube 

so why don’t we go and say G'day to Fred, and see if 

a new man in?” 


i il we 9@ 
you can help out for a while until W 


à å j s they 
Dai followed in the wake of the Superintendent and avoided pools of oil and mud a 
walked down the yard to th 


eh?" 
“G'day, Dai, it's a great way to start 
said Fred, 

After “smoko", Dai was fitted out wi 
a left-handed wre 
was shown particul 
and other workers 


; nt for 
€ usual jokes about being pe this 
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After a week on the job as a “motor mechanic's boy”, Dai was shifted out to the docks to 
work on unloading a tanker. After this he worked as an offsider on an articulated truck delivering 
oil to rural areas. A very strong bond grew between the production workers and Dai, who was 
always looked after as if he was “one of the boys” when it came to “fiddling the perks”. 

After a month of assorted duties, Dai was up on top of one of the large storage tanks dipping 
for water when one of the Head Office junior executives arrived up the ladder to have a look 
around. 

“Are you Jones?” asked the executive and received an affirmative. “What the hell are you 
doing up here dipping oil instead of being in the Accounts Section learning about management 
control?” asked the executive, who had remained nameless. naar T 

“Well, I'm just helping out a bit until the staff situation is brought up to strength,” said Dai, 
only to see the top of the executive's head as he went down the ladder. . a 

At afternoon tea break, the Superintendent (who had become Tom” rather than “Mr 
Service”), Strode out of his office and asked Dai to come and see him. He winked at Dai as he 
Strode back into his office where the Head Office executive was sitting. Dai could sense from 
the atmosphere in there that a rather heated discussion had taken place between the two. He 
felt that he was ready to defend the Superintendent, while realising at the same time that he was 

eee of a Head Office career plan that was pol $ his nar pe hi gene eae 

. | Would li hat this management trainee N ’ I 
Min le you ae a the breakdown between he pli ae EEA 

10 this installation.” With thi ide, the executive turned to Dai ' j 
ral be Word ne Mig UR bonis ta learning how we exercise management control.” He 
en left the Office ni 7 t 
om leaned back and poured a cup of tea from his tray and said, “Well, P I ee rat 
vet who knows nothing about the operation in the field, and | think you an 0 


Ou couldn’ : $ ” 
t wor like that, eh? s i met 
wit fter a lot of edoi a Tom, Dai left and went into the AEROS Ee on, ine all 
Mth a very cold reception from the Head Accounts Clerk, heen Y romotion?” ' 
Hecla about you that we have to look aner od RAHSA COEGI involeess Dal 
er two i nts Section, w im since the selection 
Present weeks in the Accou ho had not seen him since 
i ed a ignati he local manager w! H 3 fap 
id iew, oe h until he gained a more parmanent Job; 2a Mes eee 
mae to the Production employees’ ‘canteen where he was warmly welc : 


Di n . 
| SCussion questions 


se ini d properly? J 
2. IS training course launched prop! _ nica 
ai do you aceaunt for the differing viewpoints In this ca 
(b) ae Superintendent? 
©) the 12 Manager? 7 
` : "us E ram would you draw up for a young graduate 


ening Were in this company, what sort of prog 
"INg the organisation? 
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í desk and 
i he office with a briefcase full of papers from his newly cleaned out de: an 
ee acti the car park wondering just how he had managed to get himself cy the situati 
of resigning after only six months as a management trainee with International Oil. dhe came 
It all began when he was sitting in the University Union reading the student rag an marketing 
upon an advertisement calling for “young men of proven ability in management an ‘ars final 
to become management trainees with a major oil company”. As he was about to sit z empie 
examinations for a degree in Commerce, Dai was searching for a job opportunity, and the houia 
sis in the advertisement on a career path met with his idea of how a “with-it compan = days 
operate. A letter of application was duly mailed with a copy of his academic record. Thr on 
later with a successful examination behind him, Dai arranged a suitable time for an intervie ently 
the local manager of International Oil. Peter Marks was a trained accountant who had re s, he 
taken over the local oil installation as the Area Manager. Although he was in his gale ee 
appreciated the expectations of young graduates, as soon became evident in the intervi froin 
“Well, Dai, | think we can see a future for you with International Oil, and as you can see tor 
this brochure we will put you through a very comprehensive management-trainee program 


iate 
a year and if you meet the bill then, we can assure you of overseas work with an associa’ 
company and a session back in Head Office for local experience.” eenly 

Dai received and accepted an offer and arrived at the office the following Monday, k 
interested in his new career. 


, ay: 
got big shoulders and we are a hand short in the ube al 
so why don't we go and say G'day to Fred, and see if you can help out for a while until W 


"G'day, Dai, it's a great way to start as General Manager 
said Fred. 


r “smoko”, Dai was fitted out w 


Afte ith overalls and 
a left-handed 
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After a week on the j “ oe 
e job as a “motor mechanic’ boy” i i 

Uoo k n s boy”, Dai was shifted out to th 

oll te orihe tanker. After this he worked as an offsider on an articulated eb tn pe “ss 

cles (saad en r oe bond grew between the production workers and Dai whe Gat 

e was “one of the boys” when it “fiddli erks” 

ler S Í y: it came to “fiddling the pe 

far sri oa of assorted duties, Dai was up on top of one of the large ai ee i 

le one of the Head Office junior executives arrived up the ladder to have a icok 

tise you Jones?” 
9 up here dipping oil instead of being in the 


control?” 
ol?” asked the executive, who had remained nameless. 
e staff situation is brought up to strength,” said Dai 


d as he went down the ladder. 

who had become “Tom” rather than “Mr 
and see him. He winked at Dai as he 
ting. Dai could sense from 


ion had taken place between the two. He 


asked the executive and received an affirmative. “What the hell are you 
Accounts Section learning about management 


felt t 
the lanes ready to defend the Superintendent, whi 
"| would a eas Office career plan that was unrelated t 
Opinion you ike you to understand that this manag 
and this POE totally responsible for the breakdown between t a 
Will be w allation.”” With this broadside, the executive turned to Dai and said, “As of now you 
then | orking with the Accounts Section learning how we exercise man 
te the office. 
of tithes back and poured a cup of tea from his tray a 
Ou P ar nothing about the operation in the field, an 
After a 3 work with people like that, eh?” i 
With a y ot of discussion with Tom, tinto the Accounts Section, where he met 
ery cold reception from the Head lerk, whose first comment was, “What's 
tion for promotion?” 


Peci 

ial about you that we have to look ane 
e filled his day correcting invoices, Dai 

en him since the selection 


i was a regular 


nd said, “Well, boy, that's the sort 
d I think you and | both know that 


he was warmly welcomed. 


Di 
SCussion questions 


W à 

2. 4.28 this training course launched properly? a 

(a) Ane you account for the differing viewpoints in this case of: 

(b) the Superintendent? 

(c) the Area Manager? 

lf ie Head Office executive? 

Ši were in this company, what sor 
Ng the organisation? 


3, 
t of program would you draw up for a young graduate 


ent 
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The Managing Director’s 
Secretary 


; s i i Id. The 
iti ific Insurance's Managing Director's Secretary, Susie Whyte, is 56 years O = 
oles pe women is 55, with a year-to-year extension up to 60 years of age. oe ent 
secretary to five successive managing directors over a period of twenty-five on eigen 
skilled person, she is experienced in handling business and Government VIPs. A P 
matters pass through her hands. Susie is alert, competent and highly regarded by = ‘ by the 
During the previous three to four years, the Personnel Manager has been as = estes 
Managing Director to ensure that there is someone in the company who can take ove ‘wel 
position when she retires. It is normal practice to arrange, mutually, retirement dates, sible 
months in advance of the actual date. The Personnel Manager had recruited several pO 4 the 
candidates in the 25-35 age group but marriage, ill health and other factors have prevente 
development of his plan. At this moment, he has the following candidates in mind. į with 
Betty King has had fifteen years’ company service, is 35 years old, reliable, competen + id 
experience in several departments and is currently secretary to one of the senior mana 
Although she is a suitable candidate, she has indicated, in general terms, that she would not 


; a 
the position when it became vacant, as its demands would not suit her lifestyle. She has 
widowed mother and lives in a distant suburb. 


o 

The next candidate is a New Zealand woman, Prue Ashton, aged 34, who some pon a 
transferred from the New Zealand associate company with full pension credits. She has istan 
total of twelve years’ employment with the company and is currently secretary to the Ass! 


: e 
General Manager. A competent woman, she “stands in" whenever Susie Whyte is absent. S 
appears to the Personnel Manager to lack the 


physical stamina necessary for the top job and she 
has also just become engaged. a. In 
Of the other five senior secretaries, three are married and all are under 25 years old. 
general, they lack the maturity needed for the “difficult” parts of the job. 'S 
It is quite certain that by the time Susie Whyte reaches 60, she will retire, as the company” 
policy will only allow extensions of service for a maximum of five years after the official retirem 
age. 


Discussion questions 
1 


- What would you do if you were the Personnel Manager? n to 

2. With a specialised group, such as the senior secretary group, what steps can be take 

ensure a successful succession plan? inuity 

Do the “problems”, such as marriage, family commitments, etc. associated with come et 

of female service in a company mean that manpower planning is simply a waste of y an 

4. ana cone the present situation tell you about the company’s approaches to selection 
raining? 


3. 
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Grabbing graduates for 
Allied 


Th 
a oe he on the Personnel Manager's desk. It was a call from the Managing Director, who 
“tas We come and see him immediately. ; 
large ran son was the Personnel Manager for Allied Industries, a company which marketed a 
T a agricultural products. The organisation had grown from a very small company to 
segments a leading position in the industry. It had successfully diversified into various agricultural 
Managem and seemed to have a great future ahead. However, most of the middle and senior 
men from ent were nearing retirement and there was a need to establish a pool of talented young 
Were Gee to draw the future leaders of the company. The staff totalled 1400 people, who 
graduates ù in thirteen branches in the major cities. Allied Industries had never actively recruited 
fifties ang efore and had a total of only six in the whole of the group. Four of these were in their 
dase me other two were young accountants in the Head Office. — 
in the os ilson knew that before very long the lack of managers was going to cause a real crisis 
UPswin mpany. Competitive activity had increased markedly in the last trading period and the 
had 9 in the economy should have resulted in a higher role of growth for the company than 
scl occurred. 
as with these thoughts in his mind that he kept his appoin 


tment with the Managing Director, 


a Mauley, 
ation ack, don’t sit down, as this won't take a minute. You know the staff position of the corpor- 
ough young people to bring through into key 


POSitio etter than anyone else. We don't have en ] 
thi Ns and I'm worried. We are about to authorise a considerable program of expansion to get 
i | need for more qualified staff in our 


repor: 

e to me in a week with your re 
looked at pin the aid of his small departmen 
Week he how other companies placed gradu e e! 
© recryj ha f data and emerged with some very ambitious prosposals 
Noticeg it induct and place a large number of graduates. He duly filed the report on Friday and 
and the at it appeared on the agendas for two meetings: the monthly board meeting on Monday 

€ me monthly managers’ meeting on the Tuesday. y l 
mi eedback he received from the first meeting was pleasing: they liked his ideas and, with 
Plea exceptions, approved every action he had suggested. The Managing Director was very 
ri He said. “Jack, that report was a gem. If you can do even half of what that report 
ang we really will be able to make progress. | am giving you the green light on this one 
ma Successful completion of this program should clinch a directorship for you.” l 
nes S With high expectations that “ack took his usual seat at the branch managers’ meeting 
te day. With all the confidence of a favoured son, he launched into his report and proposals. 
> Only when he had finished his report and asked for questions that he began to feel the 
. im So Vibrations in the room. Objections came from everywhere: n 
i Woulo . İt Sounds great, but at my branch | just couldn't pay anew ma 
leg Jack HSE a riot” 
w ri A the end results but whe 
ff memben n if | put a person WI 


aduate recruitment scene and 
ly career paths. After a 


OMiseg 


the salary you propose: 


: i taff? | would lose peopl 
uld | fit a graduate into my S people 
here co over the top of some of my more senior 


th no experience 
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“Jack, what sort of job do you plan to give these characters? With the responsibilities you 
have just outlined, they would have bigger jobs than some of my key people who have been with 
me for years. Do you fully realise the effect this will have on morale when our staff see this new 
power élite being built up?” 

“Now listen, Jack, we trade mainly in a rural sector and we deal with farmers who have their 
feet on the ground. We don't need, or really want, any radicals with textbook theory and files 
filled with case studies under their arms. We need men with loyalty and pride in doing a job well: 
we need men who joined as office juniors and came up through the ranks.” 

The meeting passed on to other matters with a decision to discuss the matter fully at the 
branch managers’ conference to be held three months later. In effect it was a non-decision. 


A very despondent Jack Wilson left the meeting. Returning to his office he sat down and 
began to think it through. 


Discussion questions 


1. poy dig Jack get such a negative response from the other managers? What should he do 
now? 


2. If you had this commission from your Managing Director, how would you undertake it? 


CHAPTER 9 


Compensation 


Practical Wage and Salary 


Administration * 


J. A. Stevens 


“Xecutive 
ci het Manager, Personnel 
Melba oon’s Led 


“lbourn 
Let 
Paper ftst Stress, in relation to the title of this In short, wage administration is essentially a 
ay nor i what is “practical” in one organisation function of industrial relations (in the accepted 
NOt the c e so practical in another. Whether or Australian sense of that term) to a much greater 
iScugs wo ieee and techniques I am about to extent than salary administration, and this despite 
growing white-collar unionism. 
n observations convince me that there 


; ae transplant well into your own com- 

econd yourselves must judge. 
and impli » “administration” means management 
a climat ies the making of managerial decisions in 
of ¢ lk whieh permits some substantial degree 
Manageme etween alternative courses of action, 
nages tha nt has fewer choices in the matter © 
a Ministr. n it has regarding salaries, and a wage 
tem wip even system is characteristically a sys 
tin tS thp close constraints. 
Me on „ctore not my intention to spend much 
Collar ¢ Wage administration systems for blue- 
that s mployees. Any detailed investigation O 
ation op St Would necessarily involve an examin- 
fon he € roles of the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
(a the p Mission and the various state tribunals 
nmo ka 3 of wage fixation. It would demand 
Ationg ther things) that attention be paid to the 
epplicies and objectives of trade = 
On a Ot ee frequently introduced into W at 
Wages «Wise be purely domestic negotiations 

$ and conditions. 


Panies 


My ow 
is, in the Australian workforce, a spectrum of at- 


titudes and beliefs. Along this spectrum blue- 
collar workers tend to stand towards one end, 
whereas professional, managerial and other 
white-collar workers stand towards the other. 
The salient features at the blue-collar end seem to 


be: 
1. A widesprea' 
Most blue-co 


d lack of career-type thinking. 
llar workers seem to believe that 
they can make little or no further career ad- 
yancement. Expecting to occupy their present 
levels of employment more or less perma- 
nently, they understandably strive to obtain 
better wages and conditions for those levels. 
With the emphasis upon mass rather than 
ividual progress, there is a general 


upon ind 
suspicion among blue-collar workers of merit 


oe 
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schemes, formal job evaluation plans, por- 
formance appraisal systems and other tech- 
niques which tend to be regarded as panone: 
ment gimmicks for the benefit of favoure 
individuals. . 

3. ane to salaried employees, there he 
greater tendency to reject employment in sub- 
urban or city locations which are distant 
from home. This leads to fragmentation of 
metropolitan areas into a number of discrete 
and highly localised labour markets. 


To such gross generalisations there are, of 
course, numerous exceptions. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that a wages system, in order to gain accept- 
ance from the majority of blue-collar employees, 
must take these factors into account. Typically, 
the main features of a practical wages adminis- 
tration system would be: 

1. wage rates set for each work centre by sur- 
veys of industry rates in the adjacent district 
(and timed to anticipate union demands as 
far as possible); 

2. more emphasis upon higher duty rates and 
service payments than upon merit increases; 

3. classifications and differentials based upon 
awards and accepted local practice rather 

than upon formal job evaluation; 

. compliance, except in most unusual circum- 
stances, with union no-absorption policies. 


I do not claim that this is the most desirable 
approach to wages administration. | simply sug- 
gest that, in the existing industrial climate and 
given the constraints under which management 


must operate in this area, it takes account of some 
major practical considerations. 


Salary administration 


These comments also serve to distinguish between 
wage administration and salary administration, 
which are at least different sub-disciplines if not 
completely separate topics. 1 feel th 
contribution to this Symposium m 
field of salary administration, 

To be practical, a sal 
tem must be considered f: 
salaries it covers. The ve 
totally subjective present 
difficulty is multiplied b 
tive standards with whi 
can be compared to jud 

elieve that there 
which will be catered fo 
ministration system. 
job evalu 


at my major 
ust be in the 


ary administration sys- 
air by the people whose 
ry fact that “fairness” is 
s the first difficulty: this 
y the number of alterna- 
ch an individual’s salary 
ge its fairness. 

are three such standards 
for in a practical salary ad- 
1 m. First, a sound technique of 
ation will be used to ensure that the 
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worth of each salaried job is established in re 
lation to all other salaried jobs within the organ- 
isation. Second, thorough and accurate salary u 
veys will be undertaken to determine salary eS 
which, for average employees, are fair in re an : 
to those paid elsewhere in the community hed 
similar work. Third, ranges will be establis e 
around these salary levels and systematised peri 
formance appraisal techniques will be employe 
to ensure that individuals are paid fairly in re- 
lation to their personal job performance. ie 
There is nothing particularly novel about t i 
triple-equity approach, which caters for interner 
external and interpersonal salary relativities; n r 
can job evaluation, salary surveying and ponori 
ance appraisal be considered as new additions 
the tools of salary administration. However, p 
evaluation systems, salary surveys and perfori 
ance appraisal techniques come in a wide yane 
of styles and in various degrees of effectiveness- 


Internal relativities — job evaluation 


It is not my purpose to “plug” any particular it 
tem of job evaluation, although the one Ses 
which I am most familiar | believe to be very SU! 
able and to have two principal values. fact 
The first of these values lies in the very a 
that it is a system: it specifies criteria and ae 
dards which enable its users to make systema" : 
consistent and defensible judgments. Obvious y 
it is not unique in this; there are many other ie 
tems which do the same thing. Its second va rA 
however, lies in the fact that it has many Gaee 
Rather like money, apart from any intrinsic va hat 
it derives much of its utility from the fact who 
other people accept it. To those company feg à 
have adopted this particular system, it prov! “in 
useful means of ensuring greater acer ey A 
salary comparisons — a point I would like 
develop later. alu- 
A Cofiitee, trained in the use of the u 
ation system, is presented with written dese ro- 
tions of the jobs to be evaluated. For senior Pior 
fessional and managerial jobs — in See 
those jobs which have clearly defined indivi ‘ons 
characteristics — individual position descrip on 
are written by trained job analysts in consulta rip“ 
with the positions’ incumbents. No such ie 
tion reaches the evaluation committee w 
having been authorised by the person in tha es 
and by his direct superior. This not only ene ck 
that each employee knows his job is being fit it 
rately and fairly represented; as a side bene mis” 
frequently exposes organisational anomalies, ‘yeas 
understandings about authorities and object! 
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fuzzy reporting matters which are usually cleaned 
up prior to evaluation. 
She lower salaried levels, it is usually poss- 
idend — generic” job descriptions which 
by ag g pe and level of activities, illustrated 
aha ni ne and operational requirements 
itn Job. a = specific to any particular pos- 
and Bete = y, in discussion with managers 
descriptio T or inates, determine which generic 
spetiali da ts each individual’s job or develop a 
Althonsh seripitan for those which require it. 
io r ren time-consuming than the pro- 
sub-profe in ividual position descriptions, for 
fing essional and non-managerial staff the ap- 
ployee a onscientiously followed, gives each em- 
oh oe same assurance of fair representation. 
Siac nis and individual position descriptions 
apable of evaluation in terms of the system. 


Guidecharts 


Havi m 
Comme enived all the position descriptions, the 
Buidechart evaluates each job by reference to three 
ticular pr s, each one of which deals with a par- 
nowledwe {P of factors. The first covers the 
or vocate, actors required by the job; technical 
interpersona knowledge, managerial scope an 
scription. skills. From a well-written position 
the appr n, the committee can determine which is 
Most suitable rating for each and what is the 
these fa table points score for the aggregate O 
Ctors. 
Which aood guidechart deals with the extent to 
lems is ren incumbent's thinking about job prob- 
ing; > Testricted by policies, procedures or work- 
eiie tee It also differentiates between 
“nce and ich can be solved purely by experi- 
tive or É ose which require analytical, construc- 
Mittee ee hinely creative thinking. The com- 
€cides which is the appropriate rating for 
: ese two elements of problem solving an 
chart, ® Corresponding figure from the guide- 
ose i : 
Job in S hird chart covers the placement of the 
\€ Organisation’s power structure, measur- 
'Ncumbent’s freedom to take independent 
Pressed ƏY means of a scale of constraints €X- 
redures in terms of various levels of policies, Pre” 
the eat working instructions, together i 
chart a ee and type of supervision received. Tl is 
the job ce Covers the amount of money on whic : 
Pact, poran impact, and the nature of that in 
‘ating „1°, Committee selects, for eac factor, the 
19b y Which is most accurately descriptive of the 
* a ‘a y s 
Points on review and determines the aggregate 
© be allocated for the three elements. 
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Once all jobs have been evaluated, they are 
arranged, in descending order of total points, on 
a form which also shows the ratings and points 
for each contributing factor. This format enables 
the committee and senior management generally 
to test the evaluations against their basic notions 
of how jobs should rank, in a wholistic way, 
within the organisation. It also facilitates a more 
analytical testing of the results since jobs can be 
compared with one another, factor by factor. 

If one chose to do so, it would obviously be 
simple to slot jobs into a graded structure on the 
basis of their points scores, although the 
“multiple-fitting” potential of the evaluation tech- 
nique would be lost in the process. It is interesting 
to note, however, that, of the four basic job 
evaluation techniques (ranking, grading, factor 
comparison and points), this system uses elements 
of three and can provide the basis for the fourth. 

There is one additional feature which deserves 
attention. Suppose that I said that I had just seen 
a girl who was 42-26-38. You would, I imagine, 
form some mental picture of her. You would not 
know her age or hair colour; you would not know 
if she were tall or short, Australian, Chinese or 
Arabic, but you would never confuse her with a 
girl whose measurements were 34-28-40! 

Jobs also tend to have a distinctive “profile” in 


the sense that total job worth is distributed be- 


tween the three factor groups in proportions 
which differ from job to job. Before evaluating 
the committee makes a gross 
judgment about the percentage of total points 
likely to be assigned to each of the three factor 
groups. Subsequently, the final points score is 
broken down to see whether its components are 
in the expected proportions. This process fre- 
quently leads to rethinking, either of the original 
profile or of the detailed evaluation, and helps to 
ensure that final results reflect not only the right 
overall size of jobs, but also the correct “shape” 


or emphasis. 
Naturally, 


any position, 


a great deal depends upon the 
evaluating committee members’ being able to in- 
terpret, in a uniform way, the words used to de- 
scribe the various degrees of the factors and sub- 
factors. Typically, evaluation committees need to 
be led through a number of bench-mark evalu- 
ations until semantic difficulties have been elimin- 
ated or at least reduced to tolerable levels. 


External relativities — using the salary 


survey l 
aluated, the first equity standard 


With all jobs ev quit 
will have been met. Internal relativities between 
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jobs will have been established fairly and 
defensibly, the differentials having been quantified 
by the points allocations. Points, however, are 
not legal tender, and it is necessary to price each 
job in dollars and cents. This involves assessing 
community rates by means of salary surveys, 
making a policy decision about where the organ- 
isation wants to be in the salary “market and 
developing a formula which will convert job 
points into the number of salary dollars required 
to meet that policy objective. 

It is an unfortunate fact that many salary sur- 
veys produce inaccurate data because they are 
based only upon job titles and sketchy, inad- 
equate position descriptions. There is a direct re- 
lationship between the validity of survey results 
and the effort made by participants to ensure that 
jobs covered in the survey are genuinely compar- 
able in terms of status, skill requirements, 
authorities and other relevant factors. 

This is obviously easier if the participating or- 
ganisations use the same job-evaluation system, 
since these factors can be matched more objec- 
tively by introducing points evaluations into the 
comparison. Where participating companies do 
not use an identical evaluation system, surveying 
officers must necessarily be extremely accurate in 
the description of jobs for survey purposes and 
should be able to discuss job content with their 
counterparts in other participating companies. 

It is increasingly apparent that major Aus- 
tralian companies are willing to exchange salary 
information and that salary administrators, seek- 
ing to remove much of the guesswork from such 
comparisons, are receptive to the idea of job 
measurement techniques. Certainly, I have never 
found it difficult to obtain the cooperation of my 
counterparts in other organisations, and the 
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Av. base salaries ($’000s) 
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Fig. 9.1 Market trend derived from Survey data 
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organisations with whom my company exchanges 
salary data include the majority of the larger Aus- 
tralian companies. Of these, several use the same 
job evaluation technique as we do. , 
Those who do so have an advantage which the 
others do not enjoy. After the survey, it is possible 
to plot the average salaries of the jobs with which 
one has a clear match on a graph whose vertical 
axis is calibrated in dollars per annum and whose 
horizontal axis is a scale of job points. A line of 
best fit (i.e. a trend line) plotted through this 
scattergraph can then be interpreted into a tw0- 
part formula, the first part being a constant 
amount determined by the intercept of the trend 
line with the vertical axis and the second part 
being a per-point value determined by the slope of 
the trend line itself [Fig. 9.1]. ; 
The trend line usually intercepts the vertical 
axis at a point not too far removed from the legis- 
lated minimum wage level, for obvious reasons. 
In this example, the intercept is at $2500. The 
slope of the line is such that at any location, if the 
trend salary is reduced by $2500 and the result 
divided by the number of job points, the answer 
will be $9.00. Two examples demonstrate this: 


© At 400 points, the salary indicated by the trend 

line is $6100. $6100 - $2500 = $3600; 
$3600 = 400 = $9.00. 4 
At 700 points, the salary indicated by the tren 
line is $8800. $8800 — $2500 = $6300; 
$6300 + 700 = $9.00 


The view of the market obtained in this cas¢ 
can therefore be expressed simply as $2500 + 
$9.00 per point. This will have clear meaning t° 
any other participants using the system because 


Av. base salaries ($’000s) 
œ 


0 1 


234567 689 10111 


Job points (00s) 


Fig. 9.2 Predicted market trend and recommended 
Salary policy line:(a) new policy line (b) predicted 

1 January trend (up 6%) (c) survey trend 

$2500 + $9.00 per point (as at September) 
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their salary administrators can as easily determine 
jhe trend line for the jobs with which they have 
besa pn to identify. Each such representative 
Gisieal a simple pean of formulae, see how 
Also, ifn view of the market he has obtained. 
specific nee te selected plots can be made for 
showin ypes of work, the resultant formulae 
iffer fe to Whar extent the various occupations 
Professions i e general trend. To people involved 
salary ieee in what has been described as the 
indeed? ee these are valuable facilities 
in, ihat one has an up-to-date market trend 
uring he so that one has had ample opportunity 
salary AE survey to exchange opinions with other 
ments in mp aie about impending develop- 
and reco the salary market, the task of selecting 
ER G a policy line for one’s own 
Sation is relatively simple. 

pany Gears for example, that a particular com- 
€ac men ae oe adjusts salaries on 1 January 
actual mar fe salary administrator, knowing the 
Would onl ‘3 trend line at the end of September, 
Ovemen y have to make a prediction of salary 
at a fair] ts over the next three months to arrive 
likely to 4 close estimate of the trend line as it 1s 
that the oon the review date. If we assume also 
and ae needs to do more to attract 
Personnel p nior professional and management 
levels Stites ut has little difficulty at lower salary 
wn He jogical that the administrator, having 
Would th, the predicted trend line at 1 Jaret 
Icy line ai draw in above it a recommended pol- 
"sing a a the trend at its lower levels but 
sin 2 this « it at higher levels [Fig. 9.2]. wil 
implet) example, two simple (perhaps overly 
that, in tho umptions have been made. The first is 
ference o tie month period following the con- 
Wards p ces generally are expected to move 
âdvanta Y 6 per cent. The second is that the 
Company ovr the market trend, sought by the 
3 tat ta Or its more senior positions, is 5 Pet 
oF jobs 00 points and an increasing percentage 
igher points scores. 


with h 
e . r 
any py. Predicted trend line can be drawn using 


and 1000 anchor” points — for example, the 
const Point levels. At 0 points, the original 
5 nt of the 


a 
$2500", becomes $2650 (i.e. 106 per cent of tai 
y nivey result). At 1000 points, the origina 
thie 2 end line indicated a salary of $11 50 . 
is fig © Predicted 6 per cent rise in the market, 
piedicted moves to $12 190. The formula for the 
22650 Biers line at 1 January is therefore 

Because $9.54 per point. F 

Payin ause the orean aion adopts a policy of 
MY market rates at its lowest levels, the 
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constant element of the formula will be the same 
in the new policy line as in the predicted trend line 
at 1 January, namely $2650. At 1000 points, 
however, the policy requires a 5 per cent advan- 
tage over the predicted trend, giving a figure of 
$12 800. The new policy formula is therefore 
$2650 plus $10.15 per point. This formula ap- 
plied to all evaluated jobs in the company, gives 
the policy or “control” salary for each and, in the 
aggregate, for the organisation at large. 

We have not speculated at all about the pre- 
vious market posture of this hypothetical organ- 
isation. Its policy as outlined in this example may 
or may not be new, and it cannot, therefore, be 
inferred that its actual salary payments will move 
by any particular percentage. The example is 
given only to illustrate a technique, but it is 
specifically a technique which takes care of our 
second equity — that of relating salaries to the 
outside market. 

It does so, however, in only a general and 
therefore limited way. It ignores, for the time 
being, market differentials between occupations 
and assumes that supply and demand factors do 
not influence the situation. As every salary admin- 
istrator knows, this is a rash and unwarrantable 
assumption. However, special plots of individual 
occupational groups mentioned earlier will have 
been used to measure the amount by which each, 
on average, varies from the general trend. These 
calculations can be used to determine suitable 
occupational “compa-ratios”. f 

“Compa-ratios”, or, to use the less esoteric 
term, salary indices, are simply actual salaries ex- 
pressed as a percentage of salary controls, and 
salary controls, as most commonly defined, are 
the “policy” salary levels assigned to jobs. 
Usually, the control salary for a particular pos- 
ition is the midpoint of its salary range and is 
associated with a level of performance which 
arouses neither enthusiasm nor alarm. This level 
of performance, variously described as “average”, 

, etc. is assumed in the 


Be able”, “satisfactory” d i 
japevaluation process and can be statistically 
inferred in salary surveys. 

Interpersonal relativities — performance 
appraisal 


Whether an indivi 
than his control rate 


dual should be paid more or less 
(in other words, whether his 
“yo, index should be more or less than 100) 
alay Pe principally, I believe, upon his 


>ctual job performance as compared with the 
actua ble performance assumed in job 


average, accepta > i 
ne his “pay for results” approach is not 
a 
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completely incompatible with salary acai by 
seniority, because experience can be expecte o 
contribute to improved job performance in the 
majority of cases. In those cases where it Aor not, 
however, one can avoid giving any more than a 
basic economic increase to individuals whose per- 
formance has been tolerated for one more year. 

Regarding excellence of job performance, 
rather like intelligence, as just another human 
variable, we can predict that it would produce a 
normal bell-shaped distribution curve if measured 
and plotted accurately. Being a symmetrical 
curve, the population above the mean would be 
exactly balanced by the population below it, so 
that the mean and median would be identical. 
The concentration of scores around these central 
values would be such that the mode, too, would 
be the same as the mean and median. Such stat- 
istical purity is seldom found in practice; indeed, 
performance is seldom measured with sufficient 
accuracy or in such terms that this kind of analy- 
sis is possible. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
underlying assumption remains valid enough to 
provide a useful concept. 

It should follow that actual salaries, set at, 
above or below control rates according to per- 
sonal job performance, add up to about the same 
total for the organisation as the control rates 
themselves. Control rates are, by definition, set 
for average performance and, overall, the wide 
range of actual job performances turned in by 
individual employees tends to average out in 
compliance with the statistical characteristics of 
the normal distribution curve. 

Collectively, then, the organisation should op- 
erate on an overall index close to 100 even though 
individuals may have much higher or lower salary 
indices. In practice, even the existence of special 
groups whose salary indices differ from the norm 
because of market pressures does not materi 


ally 
alter the overall situatio 


n. Moreover, they differ 
from the norm only to a defined and limited ex- 
tent which is subject to adjustment whenever 
salaries are surveyed. 

Salary ranges whose maxima 


are from 30 per 
cent to 50 per cent 


above their minimum levels 
are, I believe, amply justified by the different stan- 
dards people can and do achieve in the perform- 
ance of their work. However, if performance is to 
determine the level of salary within ranges as 
road as these, it must be measured as objectively 
and as accurately as possible. 
It seems that almost every organisation has its 
ee a ee of performance appraisal. 


i. stems proliferate; they seem to 


ave a wide variety of concepts, not always 
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logical, underlying them. To create a sere by 
plagiarising those in use elsewhere is there ore 
likely to be a more time-consuming and a ome 
ing process than developing one’s own pae 
upon the concepts and values implicit in other 
elements of the salary administration gan, 
I would like to describe to you a system O 
appraisal which fits in well with the other tech- 
niques we have looked at so far. 


Man evaluation 


First, if we define performance as being the exten’ 
to which job objectives are achieved, it fallos 
that the appraising manager should docimien 
both the specific objectives and the actual resu 4 
obtained by each subordinate during the pens 
under review. Only after assembling this basic = 
dence should he, in my view, be asked to make 
judgments about any individual and the factors 
which have contributed to his performance. ie 
By assuming average performance during : : 
processes of job evaluation and pricing, one w 
velops, for each job, a control salary which is Zh 
definition the right amount of money to pay # 
notional Mr X who meets, but does not aeei 
the requirements of his position. In this sense, A 
job evaluation factors are the performance a 
tors, not only for Mr X, but also for real pen 
doing their various jobs at whatever level of cai 
petence they may display. If the job, as evala 
demands a particular level of technical 4 
vocational skill, managerial skill and interpa A 
sonal ability, it is quite proper for the appraising 
manager to make comments (based upon the E 
dence!) regarding the extent to which the indivi sel 
ual meets, fails to meet or exceeds these requ 
ments of his job. Similarly, other job evaluat! n 
factors can be readily translated into ma 
evaluation factors and performance in each can 


p? E articu 
rated against the requirements of the particu 
job 


lar 


«t has 
A manager, having rated each factor, next hog 
to decide what is the overall performance ra i 
to which his subordinate is entitled. Heres 
question of factor weights has to be resolved. 
a “satisfactory plus” rating on one factor ahh 
offset by a “satisfactory minus” rating on anot T 
or not? If not, what is the direction and ext? 
the imbalance? These questions can oniy ow 
answered by appraising managers if they = 
the relative impact upon total job performane 
the individual factors they are appraising- 
the job evaluation system discussed here 
been used, they can refer for guidance to the 


has 
job 
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evaluation profile, which identifies the weights 
of at least three factor groups. 
gan may vary; but in the great majority of 
Ouse] word or a phrase is used to describe 
rall performance of the individual being ap- 
a It is almost equally common to find that 
pa appraising manager has the choice of about 
sood oe such as “poor”, fair”, “satisfactory” 5 
nd it F3 very good and “excellent”. Many will 
two or ee to have to rate as “satisfactory 
rating satis employees who each qualify for this 
Performan no other, but between whose actual 
ifference te manager can still discern clear 
etween = ere is, after all, a real difference 
ute See in employee who is just satisfactory and 
o is fully satisfactory. 
pias araka alternative is to have managers €x- 
ordinates verall performance ratings of their sub- 
o were The traditional five grades 
È assigned can be retained, but each grade can 
a8er cay ee OPTIES of numbers which the man- 
Within Pack to distinguish between individuals 
example (Ge broad performance band. For 
96 or 97 ri Figure 9.3], he can give a rating of 
and one ar an employee who is just satisfactory 
fully satis 103 or 104 to a person he regards as 
satisfactory, 
S illustration, the series of appraisal 
ranges ha is designed for people whose salary 
Whose mee 50 per cent spread; that is, ranges 
Minima pts are half as much again as their 
maximun, any Such range, the minimum and 


and 
120 Per cent of the range midpoint. For 


« 


GOOD To very GOOD 


109 


89 


Fj 
9.9 
-3 p, 
e 
‘formance rating chart 
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both be numbers within the same series and will 
therefore, be directly comparable. This is an im- 
portant asset to any salary administration system 
which purports to tie pay to performance. 


Merit increases 

Provided that salaries have been soundly admin- 
istered in the past, and provided also that there 
has been an adequate general economic input into 
salaries from award flow or special company ad- 
justments, it is doubtful whether more than 25 to 
30 per cent of employees would qualify for any 
additional payment in respect of merit at any 
given time. The difficulty for managers lies prin- 
cipally in deciding which individuals have the 
strongest claim. 

The actual size of merit budgets and the 
“rationing” policies to be observed are, of course, 
matters for individual companies to determine. At 
this stage, however, the technique used to distrib- 
ute merit increases is of interest. If we assume that 
the company releases a merit budget equal to 2 
per cent of the total gross salaries currently paid, 
one person in three can receive about a 6 per cent 
increase or one in four about 8 per cent. Clearly, 
the fewer the people who participate, the higher 
the individual increases can be. 

Using a direct comparison of his subordinates’ 
dices with their most recent per- 
manager can determine 
each one’s entitlement to a merit increase in a 
quantitative fashion. An employee whose salary 
index is 95 and whose performance rating 1s 103 
has eight points of favourable discrepancy and a 
claim to a merit adjustment. If an individual s sal- 
ary index is within a point or two of his perform- 
ance rating, it can be assumed that he is paid 
about right. It sometimes happens that a person’s 
performance rating is lower than his salary index. 
This is a clear indication that the brakes must be 
applied to his salary progress, with a degree of 
severity appropriate to the size of the unfavour- 
able alt il until it (or the individual) has 

moved. ao 
el with the task of picking three people 
out of the dozen or so he supervises, the manager 
will select for merit increases those who have the 
greatest favourable discrepancies. The size of the 
individual increases granted will be determined 
(within budgetary constraints) by the size of the 
individual discrepancies. If too many people qual- 
ify on these grounds, more traditional criteria, 
such as the period since the last increase, can be 


used as “tie-breakers’ - 


current salary in 
formance ratings, the 
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It does not matter very much that the manager 
has been subject to human error in using the per- 
formance appraisal technique, provided that he is 
reasonably consistent in his error. If, for example, 
he has a tendency to be systematically lenient in 
his ratings, favourable discrepancies for his em- 
ployees will all be inflated, but this will not pre- 
vent his identifying those with the highest claim to 
merit adjustments. If his error is systematic 
underrating, only those whose, poma is 
most clearly deserving of a rise will appear to have 
any claim at all. The profiling technique used to 
determine factor weights in performance ap- 
praisal helps to identify and reduce the halo effect 
in overall rating, whilst the extent to which a 
manager suffers from the error of central tendency 
can be assessed quantitatively by inspecting the 

` spread, or rather the concentration, of the 
numerical ratings he assigns to his subordinates. 
In fact, the use of a numerical system of per- 
formance rating opens up a number of interesting 
possibilities. Not only does it facilitate the 
identification of those people who deserve merit 
increases; it also makes it possible to assess in a 
more detailed and quantitative way the skills and 
the idiosyncrasies demonstrated by managers, in- 
dividually and collectively, in the appraisal pro- 
cess. Performance ratings throughout the organis- 
ation can be plotted in the form of a distribution 
curve whose properties can then be compared 
with those of the normal distribution curve 
which, according to the original assumption, it 
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should resemble. A study over time will reveal the 
direction and magnitude of individual error 1n 
performance appraisal, and will do so in terms 
which permit the use of corrective factors for 
individual managers. 

There is little more to add. Performance ap- 
praisal and merit allocations, systematically ad- 
ministered, cater for the final equity requirement 
of proper interpersonal salary relativities, and all 
major elements of a practical administration sys- 
tem have been discussed. Salary administration 
must, of course, operate in conjunction with a 
rational system of other benefits, whether 
financial or non-financial in nature, so that base 
salaries and fringe benefits combine to form @ 
viable system of total compensation. We have not 
discussed fringe benefits, nor do I propose to do 
so, since these could very well require another 
symposium, but their relationship to salaries an 
to the problems of taxation loss at higher levels 1s 
obvious. 

The salary administration system we have 
looked at is not the only practical one, nor 1S, it 
perfect, but it does work. It may require 
modification in the future if the administrator !$ 
to meet the objective of managing salaries in 3 
way which is appropriate, given the social an 
economic climates in his organisation and the 
community it serves. So far, this system has 
proven capable of adapting to changes in those 


climates: I am confident that it will prove S° in 
future. 
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egg) has concerned managers, adminis- 
rators and governments for years — even 


centuries. It is an understandable concern when 
you consider the di 


ifference in rates of worki 
and the effectivene. feren 
at i ffi ss of the work done by different 


a Pe have been many ways in which man- 
ag 7 te sought to influence the productivity of 
err employees: this paper will consider the most 


influential of them. The practices considered yr 
in use today in many organisations, but W! at 
presented in sequence reflecting the develop™®?, 
of management thinking and knowledge abo! 

productivity over the past fifty years. 


* Reprinted with permission from Human Resource Management 
Australia 16, 1, Autumn 1978, pp. 31-41 
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Introduction 


Rage young people each buy an alarm clock of 
thes oe made by the same manufacturer, 
get the een ne has a defective one, they will 
Some feat F results from each machine But if, 
iie years AYET; those same three people (now 
a gardener Foy an affluence), each decide to hire 
even thou h p unlikely to get the same results 
money One they may pay the same amount 0 
dedicated ; a be lucky, his gardener may be 
is E enthusiastic about his work; and 
and lawns aay be a showpiece of flowers, fruit 
ener is such ag second could find that his gar- 
most of RA a pleasant and sociable fellow that 
gardenin is time is spent talking and very little 
in spite ey done. And the third might find that 
to be doin: is Fee hard work his gardener is seen 
Barden, He there is very little improvement 1n the 
cannot bu ia beings are not like machines. You 
ard Fecuhe ne and turn them on to obtain stan- 
ramatic diff nd it is because of the sometimes 
effectivene ifferences in the productivity an 
are conce ss A different employees that managers 
Hee about productivity. 
Uniform aay see productivity, however, 18 | 
ations whe all situations. There are some situ- 
might n ere it is more crucial than others. It 
whether 7 matter very much, for instance, 
Part nexe A moog: is as effective as his counter- 
1°. find son oor, if the employer’s main concern i 
CEP the an else to take the responsibility an 
Aran n in order. It might not matter 1 
€ to ve sation with plenty of money (perhaps 
ore Cty high profits) if it employs 10 per cent 
the «People than are really needed to cope wit 
, because this inefficiency can be carried. 
Orkin „were considering employees for instance 
industr? in a small factory in a highly competitive 
th PEC where labour costs are a major part O 
Ployee; ction costs, the productivity of the em- 
Profitabi;on make the difference. between 
Some g tY and bankruptcy. Some industries, 
characterise 
performance 


is not 


rm KTP 
by Brean Some periods in time are 


t ater 
han chee for employees’ 


IT ; 
Pro on 9.1] shows the factors which influence 
vity that will be considered in this pape": 


ain and the 


ee ates) the predominate theory about em- 
rą Proach vation was the classical managemen 
"ion c which viewed workmen as making 

alculations of the benefits of alternative 
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Table 9.1 Factors which influence productivity 


. Money 

. Fatigue 

. Human relations inside work 

. Organisation structure (or design) 

. Managerial style 

. Relationships outside work 

. Job design (or job enrichment) 

. Participation 

. Autonomous work groups 

Matching the motivators to the situation 


_ 


SOONADSON= 


-à 


actions, and as primarily motivated by money. 
This “Rational Economic Man” would therefore 
work better if he was given more money for better 
work. Incentive payment schemes were devised to 
reward extra work with extra pay, and great 
interest was shown in devising the best way to 
relate the two. Among the contenders were vari- 
ous schemes which provided a basic hourly rate of 
pay for rates of working up to some standard 
level, plus additional premium or bonus payments 
for faster rates of working, with “gearing” of vari- 
ous kinds in the relation between bonus pay and 
rate of working (i.e. the relationship between pay 
and effort was geared away from a straight pro- 
portional relation [see Figure 9.4]. With this the- 
ory about the motivation to work, employers did 
not doubt that their workmen were doing their 
best to work as hard as they could. But they still 
observed differences in the productivity of 
different workers and of different factories, and 
concluded that some workers must be impeded in 
their efforts to work hard by factors beyond their 
control. The most likely factor was fatigue. 


alternative 
types of 
“gearing” 


basic or 
“fall-back” rate 


standard rate of 
work above which 
bonus becomes payable 


Pay per hour ($) 


Effort or rate of working 


Fig. 9-4 Types of financial incentive payment schemes 
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Fatigue ; 
Interest then focussed on ways of improving pro- 
ductivity by reducing the cause of worker fatigue. 
Studies were made of the effects of giving more 
frequent rest pauses, varying the temperature, the 
humidity, the lighting intensity, providing free 
meals and so on. Early studies in the 1920s indi- 
cated that they were on the right track. Elton 
Mayo and his colleagues from Harvard studied a 
Philadelphia textile mill where the company intro- 
duced more frequent rest periods, gave free meals 
and shortened the working day. The predomi- 
nately female labour force responded by improv- 
ing their rates of working; and when the company 
took away the meals, the breaks, and returned to 
the former situation, they fell back to working at 
their former pace. Mayo and his colleagues then 
set up a major series of studies at the Hawthorne 
works of the Western Electric Company to test 
scientifically what effect various fatigue-inducing 
factors had on productivity, and to study worker 
behaviour in detail. The studies went on for 
almost ten years, and subsequently became so 
famous as to be part of the folklore of manage- 
ment, giving such terms as the “Hawthorne 
Effect” to managers’ day-to-day language.! Their 
main finding was that relationships between 
people had a far greater effect on performance on 
the job than any of the fatigue-inducing factors 
they tested; and also a far greater effect than the 
financial incentives built into the company’s pay- 
ment system. In some of the experiments the 
working environment was changed dr 
assess how this influenced productivi 
when the lighting was changed by s 
being increased to a very high intens 
sequently reduced to that of a moonl 
the productivity of the employees 
through all the changes, due to the e 
ale of the new relationships est 
groups and between the resear 


(the Hawthorne Effect) 


astically to 
ty (such as 
mall stages, 
ity and sub- 
it night) and 
tose steadily 
ffect on mor- 
ablished within the 
chers and the group 


Productivity and human relations 
These results, and other eviden 


ehaviour in response to incentive bonus 
schemes,? led managers to reject current ways of 
improving productivity and turn to “human re- 
lations’ as the answer to the question “How do | 
motivate my employees to work well?”. 

f Thousands of managers and supervisors were 
sent on training courses to learn the skills of being 
nice to their employees, During this period (the 
1940s and 1950s) managers still believed that 


ce about employee 
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there could be one answer to the problem, and 
sought simple panaceas to guide their actions. 
Even today the great majority of managers In 
Britain, Australia and the United States, hold a 
belief that there is one best way to motivate em- 
ployees to work well (whether they believe pe 
one way is through the financial incentive, g00 
working environments, good human re 
enriched jobs, participation or one of the ot 
factors listed in [Table 9.1]). This in spite of the 
mass of evidence showing the need to choose 
motivators which are appropriate to the particu- 
lar situation. h 

Returning to the human relations era, the 
theory of human relations management held that 
conflict in the work situation was the cause be 
poor performance. To improve productivity 
manager should concentrate on smoothing out a : 
conflicts and establishing sound friendly relasion 
ships between himself and his staff and among ta 
staff themselves. In some situations this works 
well; but not always. We could perhaps visualise 
the futility of a manager asking about the wi 
and children of an employee whose mate hasi 
been retrenched. And many managers were le $ g 
make mistaken decisions on the basis of this t A 
ory about relationships. I came across a manager 
in 1973 who built a wall between two depart- 
ments to reduce the arguments between their a 
ployees, only to find that productivity dropp 
rather than improved, because the conflict i 
been about the slow pace of work in one gepatr 
ment which held up the efforts of the next depar 
ment to make bonus earnings. 


A contingency approach 


By the 1960s there was considerable confusion 
about the value of incentive bonus schemes a 
human relations management, and a number e 
studies were conducted which indicated that ag 
same management practice could be a resoun. 


. RAGE F ailure 
success in one organisation and a miserable fai 


in another. ique 
For a time the proponents of each techni: ? 
blamed the ineptness of application for these in- 
ures. Work-study techniques with associate 
centive bonus schemes would always work 2 
were put in “properly”. Human relations Y this 
always work if done the “proper” way. Again day 
is a standpoint one finds many managers rcall 
holding. It is a difficult claim to refute, es ecome 
when one is talking to people who have bee heir 
specialists in a particular method, and built t nce 
careers on it. But when faced with the evi®" g. 
that improvements in productivity can be 
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niih one'technigue in ahe:situation and a 
kaei tee = in another situation where the 
deve tg i i no work, it becomes clear that 
employees. single panaceas for motivating 
aae Woodward was one of the first re- 
Studied e = produce this kind of evidence.? She 
sacri F ae number of manufacturing organis- 
ope Wins e sout -east of England, and found 
type of a a close relationship between the 
or etnies ogy (small batch, mass production 
stan os Process) and the type of organis- 
control. p mre a in the hierarchy, spans of 
with the ae of industrial workers to staff etc.) 
technolo ost es mc firms from each type of 
of Strasse he orming closely to the average type 
gested thar . or that technology. This work sug- 
self SUSEESA. ey which wished to make it- 
to that which should seek to match its structure 
tng aa Sc to its technology. 
Tom their st di talker made similar discoveries 
actories in se ies of textile mills and electronics 
ound that fi ritain at about the same time.* They 
agement 5 : rms operating with one kind of man- 
responsibilitin (characterised by loosely defined 
Cations et Be and relationships, free communi- 
ivisional b cooperation across hierarchical and 
€ electror oundaries and termed “organic ) in 
Ose ou industry were more successful than 
agement ating with the alternative type of man- 
(charact System, which they termed “mechanistic 
bilities erised by clearly defined duties, responsi- 
j and authority, specified chains of com- 
Cation) and structured channels of communi- 
- And yet in the textile industry the reverse 
cessful the “mechanistic” firms were more suc- 
ference i the “organic” firms. The major 
Urns and etween textiles and electronics which 
hese diff Stalker identified as the reason for 
Change „C ences, was that there is a higher rate of 
$ and degree of uncertainty in the elec- 
textiles industry and its market than there is for 
handled is rapid change and uncertainty was 
Stry fi etter by an organisation with a flexible 
SPonse a Capable of learning and adapting in re- 
an to information and knowledge arising at 
anisation. Whereas 1n 


„Poin Sie 
textiles pe Within the org fal 
i resulte 


in time pis kind of “organic” system only 


“ations 3 cing wasted on unnecessary communi- 


ellis as Hee 

talker tS the work of Woodward and Burt 
Banisatig Owed that the principles of designing or- 

yiture ae for high effectiveness varied with the 

denme the industry, its technology and en- 
UCtiyį Nt, so the search for the key to high pro- 

reached the conclusion that factors 


ns and 
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which produced high productivity in one situation 
could be different from those contributing to high 
productivity in another. Š 
_ One of the clearest demonstrations of this was 
in a television components factory in the north- 
west of England, where Neil Millward and Karen 
Legge were asked to help the management to 
understand why some of the young ladies they 
employed responded well to the incentive bonus 
scheme and seemed to be highly motivated by it, 
while others working alongside them showed no 
interest in it at all.6 They found that when these 
young ladies first left school and started work, 
they took their unopened pay packets home to 
their “mum”, who opened it and gave the daugh- 
ter a fixed sum for her pocket money. This gesture 
was expected from the daughter until she reached 
the age of about eighteen, when it was agreed that 
she could open her own pay packet and give her 
“mum” a fixed sum for board and lodgings. The 
younger girls at the factory consequently had little 
interest in the bonus system because they did not 
benefit from it; their mothers kept the variable 
part of their pay. When this arrangement changed 
and they kept the variable part themselves they 
became more concerned about earning more. 

In this case, an identical pay system and ident- 
ical work produced different effects on pro- 
ductivity in the two groups, due to the influ- 
ence of another factor, the relationships within 
their families. Similar findings to this, showing 
different factors leading to high productivity and 
different factors affecting the way a motivator 
influenced productivity, led to a “contingency” 
being taken to the design of wage pay- 
ment systems. How could one design a payment 
system which would produce the desired result in 


a particular case? 


approach 


Another look at money as a motivator 

The Wage Payment Systems Research Team led 
by Tom Lupton at Manchester conducted a series 
of studies of payment systems in operation to 
learn about the factors which could influence the 
way a pay system worked. This work led to 
guidelines being proposed for the design of wage 
systems, which take account of the state of some 
twenty-nine factors in the organisation and in its 
environment, known to have an influence en 
wage system effectiveness.” Earlier studies which 
had produced very negative findings concerning 
the effects of wage incentives on productivity were 
found to relate only to certain circumstances 
where this kind of scheme was not appropriate. 
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Donald Roy’s study in the 1940s, for 
example, had revealed that a payment-by-results 
system could actually lead to holding down of 
productivity on the part of employees.* In the 
steelworks where Roy worked as an operator/ 
observer, the employees were paid a bonus based 
on the time saved from the time allowed for a job, 
and the more time saved the higher the bonus. 
The time allowed for each job was set by work- 
study officers who studied each task and then es- 
timated how long an average worker working at 
normal pace would take to complete it. Since 
work study is not a precise science, we would 
expect that sometimes this estimate would be 
generous and allow too much time, and some- 
times “tight” and not allow enough. If we 
assumed that the employees were working at the 
same pace throughout the week (and during a 
week they would work on a large number of 
batches of work, each batch having a time 
allowed) we could expect that if we drew a graph 
of the frequency with which different rates of 
effort were recorded this would peak roughly at 
the standard effort point, and tail away on each 
side of this maximum [Figure 9.5]. 

But the recorded frequencies were nothing like 
this, as is shown [in Figure 9.6] (not to scale). 

The reason for this strange distribution was 
that on all the jobs which had been “tightly” rated 
it would be difficult for the employee to earn a 
worthwhile bonus. However, he was paid a “fall- 
back rate” of 85 cents an hour irrespective of how 
slowly he worked whenever he failed to achieve 
the standard effort point. So on these jobs the 
employees saved their energy and worked slowly, 
hence the jobs in the left hand portion of the curve 
[in Figure 9.5] are pushed down and appear as the 
lower peak of jobs [in Figure 9.6]. The jobs which 


standard effort 


Recorded frequency 


Effort score 


Fig. 9.5 Ex, 
effort Zr i frequency of recording various 
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had loose rates and were easy to complete in the 
allowed time, were completed at great speed; and 
Roy found that after six months on the job he 
could easily earn bonus figures (and work at effort 
rates) more than 300 per cent above the base rate. 
But these high performances were never reported 
to management. The machine-shop operators be- 
lieved that if they told the company they had 
made a bonus of 45 cents or above, the work- 
study officer would be on the shop-floor the next 
day to reorganise the work so that the jobs or 
tasks concerned had changed and had to be re- 
timed (so as to correct the “loose” rate). This may 
or may not have been true (the company denie! 
that it would do this); but because they believed 
it, the employees kept their bonus earnings to à 
maximum of 44 cents per hour on any job. This 
meant that they had saved a great deal of time on 
the easy jobs, but only recorded a small pro- 
portion of it against those jobs. The rest O the 
saved time they allocated to other jobs, to raise 
them into the bonus-earning bracket, or wasted in 
an assortment of ways (cleaning up; tea breaks; 
chatting etc.). Roy found that managing to waste 
all his surplus time while appearing to be working 
was one of the most difficult parts of his job., h 
In this steelworks, the bonus scheme whic 
had been designed to raise productivity was em 
ing employees to keep their output low on the 
“tight” jobs because there was little possibility ° 
earning bonus on them; and on the easy j095> 
while they were working, fast, the benefits of the 
time saved were not converted into higher ya 
ductivity; they were allocated to other jobs ° 
simply wasted. ia 
In the engineering industry in Britain and vil 
United States this kind of incentive scheme is Sti 
very common and the same problems can 


standard 


Recorded frequency 


Effort scale 


, t 
Fig. 9.6 Actual recorded frequency of different effor 
scores (not to scale) 
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om time after time. But because payment-by- Table 9.3 Problems which can arise with 
ults causes low productivity in one situation it payments-by-results 


(in mistake to believe it will always do so. There 
situa S Z 7 i ji 
tuations where payment-by-results can bring 1. Social factors: these can outweigh the effect of 


ony an increase in productivity. [Table 9.2] the incentive. 
Hows the conditions necessary for PBR (pay- 2. Tight and loose rates: can lead to cross-booking 
ent-by-results) to produce a positive effect on of time between tasks (to increase bonus) and re- 
Productii. striction of output (to hide loose rates). 
here condition z 3. Waiting allowances: paying average or near- 
there are an eet Ry k a nan hime average bonus for waiting time can lead to cross- 
Which can ares. ] nt of different problems booking of time between bonus-earning and wait- 
oei pan arise. Most of these have been pointed ing time, e.g. 
hicks and are summarised [in Table 9.3]. actual: worked 5 hours, waited 2 hours. 
IS Interesting to note that most managers, falsely recorded as: worked 4 hours, waited 1 
When thinki . : Be 
alg inking about incentives schemes, think hour. i 
ng the following lines: [Figure 9.7]. Same amount of work completed in 4 hours means 
T higher bonus rate for full day. Can also cause em- 
able 9.2 ; ployees to welcome machine breakdowns; or 
Pogue menis for successful payment- even cause them. 
y-results 4. New technology: compensating bonus paid during 
1.6 teething period with new technology can lead to 
2 cublovees are keen to earn higher pay. cross-booking time between development work 
* “osts of production are sensitive to increased and bonus-earning measured work (as described 
3 Pmployee effort. in 3 above). Also, sometimes work itself is trans- 
+ Increased effort would produce measurable ferred from the “unmeasured” machine and 
4 meats claimed as bonus-earning output from another 
+ Employee has a signifi nt of control over machine. 
5 Nyoults. 'EPUIGADKEMIKE Both of these can lead to deliberately slow anal 
- No problems of maintaining standards (e.g. quality from new technology, to prolong teething period, 
6 pe material usage) AUNE aa and resistance to raising new machinery to full 
» Variations in output. (bonus-earning) capacity. 
are tolerable. DE i 
3 Orkflow Hakone eee oi not prolonged. 5. Rate drift: times allowed for jobs tend to become 
hange in task product or method is infrequent slack overtime when changes in tasks, product or 
9 (Not as often as once a week) method require frequent setting of new rates. 
10. Party claims are not a severe problem. 0 R ap ee T etanoa pee 
~ cay dis achieving high bonus, for i \ 
ie E T nis a S problemi products through a machine together; or wrapping 
. Particularly ede a atusoa of very low pro- adhesive tape round eg Bt A 
Uctivi i ; 3 diameter and so speed up machine. 
Ore an where incentives have not bean e Fa this benefits both the company and the employee. 
ess th ect however, may only be temporary at sometimes safely is Usregarded; or the 
© other conditions are mel). machine breaks down more frequently; or 
disparities occur between workers; often man- 
agers resent these practices. 
7. False cost information: if prices are based on 
labour-cost data taken from the bonus-earnings 
improve sheets, they will be over- OF under-estimated to the 
production extent that time has been cross-booked by em- 
ployees. i Eai 
This can be very Serious, resulting in products sell- 
bi ing well which are under priced and vice versa, SO 
avas employee will lowering profit margins- 
able ————— work hard to 
Raniti Whereas em loyees’ behaviour fits more 


closely to the following model [Figure 9.8]: 


bonus or Other roles played by money 
el problem of considering money as a 
for high productivity arises because 
] different purposes in an 


A major 
"h motivator 
“ money fulfils severa 
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hard 
work 
ey 
eras 
strategy 


How can 

I use all the 
available 
resources 
to earn it? 


bonus 
available 


Fig. 9.8 


organisation. By focussing on designing an incen- 
tive scheme one can upset the balance of other 
systems, such as the skill and responsibility hier- 
archy; the recruitment and retention situation; 
willingness to work overtime; calculations of 
prices for products or services; recognition of 
powerful bargaining groups; desirability of pro- 
Motion; traditional differentials; reward for age 
or length of service; compensation for working 
conditions; recognition of merit; attempts to con- 
trol inflation. Money is used as an indicator as 


well as an influencing factor for all these, and 
should not be thought o 


f simply as a motivator. 
Some types of incentive system upset other ar- 
rangements that are measured in money a great 
deal. Perhaps the long-term future of Pay is to 
Separate out these several Purposes, decide which 
are the most important and not use money for the 
others. As there are alternative ways of 
high Productivity, often very much mor 
Ways, Output incenti 
which will be discarded. 
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fast work 
recorded 
as taking 
longer 


high effort 
rating but 
not necessarily 

high productivity 


some slow 
work recorded 
as taking 
less time 


waiting time possible 
and unmeasured undesirable 
work recorded consequences 


as taking more 
time 


‘ 
Alternative motivators for high 
productivity «on has bee? 
In recent years a great deal of attention has 
given to job enrichment and participan Sam 
ways of motivating employees to Wea E is 
ductivity. Herzberg has suggested that pi ae face 
never in fact a motivator, but only a “hygie rights 
tor” which can demotivate people if it is ae » 
enriching their jobs, he believes is the ugges” 
motivate.'° The main shortcoming of ae 
tion is that it proposes a panacea, and it ok in all 
not true that the same solution will work rned: 
situations where human motivation is con ig in 
There are differences between people Toa iob5; 
the same organisation, even doing the sar organ 
and dramatic differences between different, erent 
isations, different careers or jobs ani his work 
geographical areas. Herzberg has base ds are 2% 
on Maslow’s theory that people's nee “hologic’ 
ranged in a hierarchy, with basic payer i cell” 
needs at the bottom and achievement ar aevel” 
fulfillment at the top. He concludes that 1n 
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JOB INTEREST 


R&D personnel, 
management services 


Fig 
-9.9 7 
Ypes of needs which motivated different types of m 


Oped” 
4 Societi " e 
§ cleties the basic needs are satisfied, and 


SINCE ga 
Job ence needs cannot serve as motivators, 
dite dienes is the answer for all. Evidence © 
Woldthor E motivation patterns was found by 
Orkers ba among Coventry car-assembly 
Managem nd by White!? among different kinds of 
Preferred are specialists. Goldthorpe’s car workers 
Bh Wages fs repetitive, boring jobs which paid 
€T pay as the much more interesting jobs for 
ers sh ailable to them nearby. And White's 
diff iia a variety of interests and fell 
Dep ence t groups. [Figure 9.9] shows the 
Percenta,Ţ YPes of motivation patte 


e 
Ntages rn, and 
Cach i types of managers who belonged 


ut even if 


ang ¢ sit whi 
NY Joben aims of those 


Iways lead to im- 
is properly im- 
dications that 1n 
obs can provide 


we reject the cl 
“ments richment will a 
the weMted, fe productivity if it 
"ight ci, there are still clear in 
cumstances enriched j 


anagers (sample size 2246) 


employees with increased interest in performing 


better. 
There are a number of different ways of en- 


riching jobs. Job rotation allows (or programs) 
employees to change jobs periodically during the 
day. If some of the jobs to be done produce strain 
when continued for long periods, this kind of 
changing around can be effective in reducing the 
strain generally, which can improve productivity 
directly, or indirectly by improving industrial re- 
lations. It can also work well if the employees 
welcome the chance to learn the other jobs be- 
cause they think this will improve their promotion 
or job-security prospects. But there is a danger 
that management may impose their own judgment 
of the desirability of rotating between jobs on 
workers who do not wish to move. If they see no 
advantages in moving about, the employees may 
resent having to learn new tasks or resent the 
break in the rhythm of working or resent the 
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effect of moving on pg ae oe (oppor- 
ities to chat etc.) in the work group. _ 
ob enlargement is a different kind of job en- 
richment where the tasks done by the employee 
are increased to include more similar ——— 
usually with the aim of allowing the emp oya 
some satisfaction in completing a job, rather than 
only a part of it. For example, young ele as 
sembling radios at Philips in Eindhoven had their 
job enlarged from repetitively fitting the sme 
parts to each radio, to putting together a complete 
radio. There are some situations where employees 
do derive greater satisfaction from completing a 
job, especially if the work requires some discre- 
tion or creativity in its performance. But Philips 
young ladies were not happy with their newly en- 
riched jobs, and many of them left. They disliked 
having to concentrate on their work, and were 
apparently happier performing repetitive tasks 
which left their minds free for thinking and talk- 
ing. This again highlights the danger of making 
assumptions about what will enrich someone 
else’s jobs. 

Given an opportunity, most people can think 
of ways to improve their own jobs. One of the 
best examples of “do-it-yourself job enrichment” 
was told by Tom Lupton of a car-assembly 
worker in an Italian factory. This man had a 
work station in a long row of similar work 
stations alongside an engine assembly line. In 
front of him was a tray of nuts and his job was 
to fasten nuts on each engine as it went past. 
What he in fact did was to fill his pockets full of 
nuts and work his way along the assembly line 
putting nuts on each engine as he went. This way 
he worked his way back until he was seventeen 
work stations ahead of his own position. Then he 
would relax and make his way back to his own 
station, having a word with his fellow workers en 
route. Back at his work station he filled his 
pockets again and started back along the line. In 
this way he added to his job a challenge, a break 
from the monotony and social relations which 
had formerly been lacking. 


At the same time the other workers enjoyed 
talking to him as he went by. 

Many managers respond to this story with dis- 
approval. Suppose everyone did that? Suppose he 
had an accident? Shouldn’t the line have been 
speeded up? Their misgivings sometimes stem 
from a belief that unless the enrichment to jobs is 
designed by Management it signifies loss of con- 
trol. But a degree of autonomy or self-direction 
turns out to be one of the few, if not the only, 
factor desired by most employees in their jobs. 
And it is almost a contradiction in terms to speak 
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of one person structuring autonomy into someone 
Ise’s job. 
° When job enrichment involves a degree oif 
direction in the new jobs, it is usually terme! oh 
tical” job enrichment. Some responsibilieiesyt = 
were formerly the duties or prerogative O m 
agement and supervision are incorporated intg tae 
employee’s job (for instance quality inspi i 
work allocation within a group work schedu re 
The most common problem with this kind o = 
richment is not failure of the employers a nl 
spond, it is resentment generated ariang A rst ie 
managers/ supervisors, whose jobs have ae 
nuded by the enrichment. It is for this anda 
I strongly recommend that any program O 
cal job enrichment should start with exam! ng 
management jobs, t> ensure that they hawe a 
warding jobs, before looking at enrichmen 
shop-floor jobs. CEN 
[Table 3.4] summarises the minimum pegu 
ments for each type of job enrichment tO 


is that 
existing 
f . it 1S 
work arrangements. If the jobs are changed ict 
desirable to assess how the new jobs will alt 


evaluation systems, promotion procedures, 


ere 
f and wh 
merit and appraisal procedures, he new 


Participation and productivity an 
Vertical job enrichment has features in en 
with some kinds of participation; both inv any 
employees in decision making which was en? S 
a management activity. But whereas job en rov- 
ment is usually introduced as a means of MP el 
ing either efficiency or industrial relations, P4 ons; 
pation is advocated for a wide range of reas 
such as that it is believed: + Pi, èm 
(a) that increased participation will satisfy age- 
ployee needs or demands and enable man y: 
ment to implement its policies more sme y 
meeting less resistance. This will consequ 
lead to improved efficiency; he or- 
(b) that increased participation will enable t rtise> 
ganisation to make fuller use of the expe em- 
knowledge and contribution which eac morë 
ployee can offer to make the system 
effective. ffer- 
(c) that increased participation will allow diffe 
ing points of view to be expressed and - 
sions made which achieve a compromis 


CL 
y This 
tween the interests of different groups: 
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Tab i j i 
le 9.4 Requirement for job enrichment to be effective in motivating productivity 


Type of j je 
ype of job enrichment Pre-conditions necessary for success 


Job rotation 


T: 


en 


payee some of the jobs cause actual physical or mental strain 

or: learning different jobs is seen as a way of improving chances of 

or job security. a 
Movement does not break up informal social groups. 

Reward system adjusted so that no penalties result from being rotated. 


Job enlargement 


Bo No 


Jobs involve some discretion or creativity. 

Enlarging the jobs does not destroy something in the former jobs which 
employees valued (e.g. doing the job without concentrating). 

Enlarged jobs within employees’ capabilities. 

Reward system changed to match new situation. 


Vertical job enrichment 


ma * y 

iad well avoid conflict arising at later stages, 

‘ Be itt would be more disruptive; 
increased participation will allow em- 


£ 


d supervisory jobs modified and enriched first. 
e within employees’ capabilities (after training if necessary). 
(for shop-floor and management) changed to suit changed 


Management an! 
Enriched jobs ar 
Reward system 
situation. 

pation in decision making in several different or- 
ganisations has shown that attempting to go too 
far along either of these dimensions from the 
existing situation can result in failure by the em- 


o : . 
Ployees more influence over their own work- n i 1 
ployees to participate 1n the way proposed. It is 


ing situati ; ; 
8 situation and can improve both the quality 


desirable to move gradually along each con- 


of thej 5 A h f Saai 
their working lives and their satisfaction in ) a 
tinuum to the point desired rather than make sud- 


doi : 

ng ; i 

: oe their jobs. This may 
rovements in their performance, 


im 


or may not lead to 


but it is den discontinuous jumps, unless further partici- 
ation is being demanded by the employees, in 


an i : i h , 
(e) mportant objective in its own right; i ing a 
which case it 1s possible to move faster. 


that ob aieier, è 
increased participation will allow 


em- aoe . . . os 
The most promising indication that partici- 


Plo aa r 
yees their rightful share of influence and Í i ha 
ation can lead to increased productivity comes 


con i l 1 
trol in the organisation. E 
differences in view, 


majorit F fs; ain 
Jority of mani lieve participation sroups 
mage be F F this kind of participation) and from a recent study 


N spite of these marked 
Will b 


things ;,4Wever, can mean a 


There increased efficiency and productivity. pind ae 

Search st Is not yet sufficient evi by Marchingto 

udies of participation in orga 

tig to conclude positively that increased 
n leads to major improvemen 


Patio, (or that this is not the case). 
variety of different 


from the Shell company’s introduction of self- 
directing work groups"? (and similar examples of 


14 of a factory which introduced 


dence from re- 


nisations in participative decision making (at approx! ately 


par- points (c) and (d) on scales 1 and 2 respectively), 
{Table 9,5] coupled with a company-wide bonus 
scheme based on added-value calculations. In 
both of these cases the participation was intro- 


duced as part of a wider package of changes 
t to the organis- 


ts in pro- 
). Partici- 


S. Í i 
sh It has a i i hich are A 
PM n (Table 3) a designed to increase commitmen e 
own experience of introducing partici- ation and on the way to improve efficiency and 
able m 
9.5 Di i eee 
1 5 Dimensions of participation 
(e) 
worker determination 


(9) -p 
codetermination 


- (a) 
informi (b) Ko ‘ 
ng i partially sharing 
consulting Pecisions 
'ticipas, 
at 
2. (a 19 in decisions relating to: (d) (e) me 
Worki (b) c olicy decisions all policy decisions 
n nt policy A 
environme working methods M affecting ooy (e.g. investment) 
Sigi heating (e.g. shop-floor rocedures (e-9- employees direc Y 
9) layout) Pp evaluation (e.g. redundancy 


system) 
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roductivity. Although the Shell experiments 
Sentudlly filed due to changes which had little 
to do with the principles of the original schemes, 
they succeeded well enough in their early years to 
warrant enthusiasm for the approach. 


Collective bonus schemes 


If productivity is to be achieved by other means 
than using money as an incentive, some kind of 
collective bonus scheme may be appropriate as a 
means of rewarding employees for the improve- 
ments. Such schemes as profit sharing; share and 
share-option schemes; Scanlon-type | schemes 
(based on sharing the benefits of reducing labour 
costs); Rucker-type schemes (based on sharing 
benefits of improvements in added value); and 
collective management by objectives (a new pro- 
posal). [Figure 9.10] shows the Popularity of 
these schemes in Britain in 1976, as judged from 
the percentage of 185 companies (in a sample of 
245 surveyed by the British Institute of M 
ment) which had some kind of incentive 
in operation.'5 

Payment by results and “assorted” incentive 
bonus schemes far outweigh the plant-wide, 
share, and profit-sharing schemes. 

Share incentives, share options, and save-as- 
you-earn share options, are all profit-sharing 
schemes in which the employee is paid his part of 
the bonus from profit in the form of shares in the 
company or an option to buy shares in the com- 
pany at some specified future time but at a fixed 
price or to contract to save out of earnings and 
buy the shares which one has an option to buy at 
a fixed price at some point in the future. Depend- 
ing on the tax laws in force, it can benefit an 
employee to defer receiving his shares until after 
he retires. In Britain in recent years the tax advan- 


anage- 
scheme 
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tages of these a me been largely elimin- 
d by changes in the tax laws. . 
= Other kinds of profit and productivity sharing 
schemes currently in existence pay employees 
cash sum periodically (annually, six-monthly a 
monthly). With profit-sharing schemes a formu i 
is used for converting net profit or net apr 
growth into the proportion to be given out ri 
bonus, and this is allocated to employees either a 
equally or with differential shares based on 
differential salary and wage levels. " 
Rucker and Scanlon-type schemes are some 
what different and appear to be increasing i 
opularity quite dramatically. 
j P Seanina rpe schemes calculate imprövemeni® 
in labour costs relative to sales value and aa 
ute this between employees and company. 


example may help to illustrate the point: 
Suppose normal sales 
value per month 


= $1000 
Normal labour costs per 
month = $200 


20% of sales value 


1i 


Subsequent month’s sales 
value 


= $1200 
Labour costs = $210 
Standard labour cost 
(20% of $1200) = $240 A 
Improvement = $30 to be share 


A Rucker-type scheme (or Bentley scheme : 
it has come to be known in Britain) shares the 
improvements in added value, as illustrated in ¢ 
following example: 


Suppose normal sales 
value per month 


= $1000 
Normal cost of bought-in 
materials, services and 
supplies outside 
company’s control = $500 


S 
payment by result 


incentive bonuses 


measured daywork 


8%| share incentive/option 


Fig. 9.10 Types of incentive 


profit sharing 


of various kinds 


commission 


12) 
schemes in use in UK (from BIM ( 
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a normal added 
va 

ue = $500 to cover 
wages, salaries, 
selling expenses, 
profit, investment, 


etc. 
Normal wage bill = $200 

= 40% of added 
Si value 
a sequent month sales 

altue = 2 

Cost of bought-in no 
materials, etc. = $600 
Added value = $600 
mprovement in added 
value = $100 


Rage per cy this (the normal percentages of 
one ps ed value) is allocated to wages and 
fo inerea Ges ce $40. If there has been 
per Senn ef in the wage bill this month, then 75 
month of this sum is paid out at the end of the 
serve eee $30, and Spr cent put into a re- 
value bel ($10) to subsidise any drop in adde 
there hed the normal figure in future months. 
Would h ad been an increase in the wage bill, that 
the end a been deducted first from the $40. At 
shared of the year any reserve fund surplus is 
d out as a cash sum. 
Ging _as incentive schemes, all of these 
The fn pe systems have major shortcomings. 
the em ʻi onus payment is too far removed from 
causally oyee’s effort for him to perceive them as 
ea se lags The final bonus is very likely to 
Tency eh, by changes in prices, changes in Cur” 
of mana anges in the market and the effectiveness 
1S likely gement’s performance; and a poor bonus 
Workin. to result when employees have Lone 
Conte: 8 particularly hard, so giving rise to GIs 
nt and blaming other groups’ efforts. 
oh as a means of rewarding improvements 
t See about by initiatives in other areas, they 
'Sation Pity particularly if the company Or argan 
onus pat ensure that there will be fairly stable 
A Payments. 
Produser way of rewarding improve 
of collect. that I would like to suggest !s 
ith E management by objectives. biie 
tBanic st ts Scheme, improvement targets fo 
““usation as a whole would be set for each 


Per; 

an a (one, two or three months, no longer) and 
Of the ced increase in basic wages paid at the en 
impro Period provided the target is achieved. The 
of poveMent would be achieved not by the effect 
chang nancial incentive, but as a result of other 


Bes in the organisation designed to improve 


tot 


ment in 
a form 
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productivity (such as job enrichment, partici- 
pation, programs for achieving improvements in 
relationships, organisation restructuring, changes 
in management systems and procedures, etc.). 
The aim would not be to buy out demarcation 
or buy in flexibility or any other such negative 
efforts at improving productivity, but to achieve 
improvements by means other than financial in- 
centives, and simply recognise the employees’ con- 

tribution to the improvements by raising wage 

levels when targets are achieved. 

There are two important differences between 
this scheme and other kinds of reward systems 
used in the past for wage earners. The reward 
would be paid as an increase in basic wages of a 
fixed amount determined in advance, and not as 
a one-off payment directly related to an improve- 
ment in performance. This has two advantages: 
first, it allows productivity improvement to be ap- 
proached from another angle than financial incen- 
tives and encourages management to develop and 
support these alternative motivators; and second, 
wage increases are spread over the twelve months 
of the year and not paid as large one-step in- 
creases negotiated at the end of the year. It has 
been pointed out elsewhere that the present sys- 
tem of each organisation negotiating wage In- 
creases annually is inflationary because it encour- 
ages leap-frogging claims, each group seeking to 
settle at a higher figure than the last. o. 

Participation by employees in the organisation 
and monitoring of the entire scheme, whether it 
be profit sharing, Scanlon-type, added-value type 
or collective management by objectives, woul 
considerably improve the chances of success, as 
indicated by the experience of Marchington’ć and 


others. 


Conclusions 

This paper has considered ; ; 
which employers have sought to bring about im- 
provements in productivity. These were individ- 
ual payment-by-results incentives, improvements 
to human relationships at work, job enrichment, 
participation and collective bonus schemes. Some 
advice on the sorts of situations where each of 
these can be effective in improving productivity 
was given, based on the past experiences of many 
organisations. There can be no one answer to the 
question “How do I motivate my employees to 
work well?” The manager who wishes to bring 
about such improvements will need to take a care- 
ful look at his employees, his organisation and the 
environment in which he is operating. Here he 
will find the clues to how well each method may 


work for his situation. 


five different ways in 
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Big Swing to Non-Cash Executive 


Benefits * 


Paul Coombes 
Editor Rydges 
Sydney 


More companies are looking to fringe benefit re- 
wards to attract and retain top staff. Non-cash 
benefits in the remuneration package become in- 
creasingly attractive as salary increases push 
executives into higher marginal tax brackets. 

In some instances if cash values were put on 
the fringe benefits, they would add 30 per cent to 
cash income, Executives paying a marginal tax 
rate 60 cents in the dollar thus achieve substantial 
tax advantages. 

For example, an executive on $45 000 a year 


ue non-cash benefits worth more than 


Companies of 


all sizes are more consci 
ci 
the tax impact on SE 


salaries and are becoming more 


Sophisticated in the measurement of the ta* 
effectiveness of fringe benefits. 

Remuneration consultants are looking mot 
closely at benefits in tax terms and have devin 
various measures against a base index as a gu! 
to the efficacy of a range of benefits. 

2€ measure shows how relatively 
effective 'S a package adopted by a company 
a particular Management group. To be r 
efficient a benefit needs to have a value great 
than the after tax value of a cash alternative 4” 
also come within Taxation Department guidelines: 


tax 
for 
tax 


See 


| i 
Reprinted with permission from Rydges 55,7, July 1982, pp- 18-20" 


Compensation 


It must not come within the scope of Section 4A 
anti-avoidance legislation. 

So far there appears to be no moves by the 
giao on fringe benefits, but the advice 
ot pg ag consultants and accountants 
yo 8 in this field, such as Arthur Young, is 

ays to check first with the Department before 
enefits are provided. 


Wider applications 


Re i 
aaa aranin consultants say a lot more com- 
are inquiring about providing non-cash 
nefits to staff, 
ne comments: 


ae people are coming into the high tax 
them a it is no good their employers giving 
non-cash be named so they are seeking advice on 
recently pus ts. This was the case in Britain until 
and em te with the reduced tax rates companies 
münerario yees are happy to have more of their re- 
rE, Ika n. in cash. If tax ceilings were lowered 
fringe ken ee thing could happen. In Britain, 
tis efits were up to 32 per cent of base salary. 
now 27 per cent. 


Ree : 
trend aa Studies show the provision of benefits 
Ong a number of small to medium and 


la 
"Be companies, see [Table 9.6]. 
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The categories in the table are: A — senior 
management or top executives, but not the chief 
executive; B — organisational level below senior 
management; C — second line supervisors; D — 
supervisory, technical and professional positions; 
E — clerical and supervisory staff or direct selling 
staff, without management responsibilities. 

As can be seen from [Table 9.6], most senior 
managers and top executives in both sizes of com- 
pany can expect company car, allowances and 
parking, expense allowance, telephone account, 
club and association fees, credit card payments, 
annual leave loading, short-term sick pay, medi- 
cal examinations and consulting, travel accident 
insurance and discounted goods. The larger com- 
panies also provide cafeteria, accidental death 
benefit cover and severance pay on retrenchment. 


Top rank benefits 

The range of benefits tends to fall away at the 
lower levels of the hierarchy. The benefits are still 
available but to fewer people at the lower levels 
of the management hierarchy. 

A majority of employees can expect severance 
payment on retrenchment, a car, car allowance 
and parking, annual leave loading, cafeteria, 
short-term sick pay, travel accident insurance and 


Tabl 
S . 
9.6 Summary of benefit frequencies 
Small-medium sized companies” Large companies” 

Benefit P providing ag : a pr anans Bepon A 
Vehi 

move 100 96 84 48 12 
TePenses Shicle allowances 1 Bs %5 s a 13 'e7 63 33 16 10 
Park One contributions = 73 54 38 9 7 #71 58 33 a 
Mempo Provision a p $ © © w i a o B 
Home joan? fees g 466 55 3 17 KR a 20 
Perg Oans F Be 44 
Creire fin — oe 10 22 22 17 6 6 
Prowl card ee ig Bs = 1 : a 48 33 22 9 
Dini Ssional servi 6 3 22 16 : 
Cae facilities eS Oon E aÊ wa 2 22 2 NA NA 
Mors anties A ec p a magm eB a p 
Leave nual | X h a B 
Brad dings S 5 ¢ ewe eee ger 4 

n a 5 
nme S$ gk RF 
Hogp 2! ing 35 an 32 
Metal costs "°° fue i fae Gos st 
Vavel 16 19 87 
Rack ptio Ent Cover 82 82 7 i 3 17 17 13 13 13 
p 54 58 58 46 38 
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discounted goods. Those in the organisatioial 
level, in addition to these, also enjoy expense a 

hone accounts. . . 
ae is enjoying growing pit 
ance for “all levels of staff, but management and 
white-collar areas still have the best cover. Wit 
Taxation Department amendments to what is per 
missible under contributions and end benefit, 
companies are constantly amending their superan 
nuation programs and it seems in the future there 
will need to be constant reference to the Taxation 
Department when superannuation packages are 
being designed and offered. 

Recent studies have shown that one of the fea- 
tures of the superannuation benefit is that its 
value is directly related to salary levels and thus 
the same benefits have greater value, in monetary 
terms, to a higher paid employee. However, many 
companies are providing differential benefit levels 
according to employee classifications. 

Generally these differentials take the form of 
lower retirement ages, lower personal contri- 
butions or higher benefit accrual rates for more 
senior employees. This flexibility of thinking in 
terms of tailoring benefits is likely to continue. 

Companies are seeking more information on 
remuneration packages for a range of reasons, 
apart from the obvious tax effect on employee 
salaries. Companies are looking to: 


@ Control total remuneration costs. 


@ Remain competitive in the market place. 

@ Remain competitive in the industry. 

@ Plan future remuneration practices, 

@ Obtain feedback on existing benefit policies. 


There is little doubt companies need to stay in 
tune with the overall market place, while con- 
stantly taking into account the attitudes of the 
Tax office. 

Benefit improvement seems to take place 
gradually, but changes have been given impetus 

ecause senior management have tended to fall 
behind award employees in relativity terms. 

Senior executives are now in a catch-up phase. 
[Table 9.6] shows the range of benefits and the 
percentage of companies providing these benefits. 

The improvements have come at the senior 
management and executive levels. In the recent 
past less than 75 per cent of companies on average 
supplied such things as company cars, cash allow- 
ances, telephone allowances, association and club 


fees and parking, the figure is now 75 per cent on 
average. 


In other areas some benefits h 
eral improvement 
agement levels. F. 


ave shown gen- 
across the whole range of man- 
or example: 
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@ More companies are providing eng mi 
ance assistance at all management leve 5 
either through company-funded loans, oe, 
pany-guaranteed loans or introduction t a 
third party for the purpose of facilitating 
loan. f i 

@ More widespread provision of executive din- 
ing or cafeteria facilities at all levels. T 

@ An increasing number of companies wit 
malised sick-leave-salary-continuation pani 

@ More companies are looking at medica 
hospital schemes. 


High interest rates, difficulties of arranging 
home loans, changes to medical and yee 
benefit schemes and the strict PAYE tax See 
has resulted in more employees becoming frin eÀ 
directly involved with employers in shaping pce 
benefits packages. This has coincided with ae 
eral willingness among employers to prov! ot 
larger part of total remuneration on a non-C 
basis. i 

If the present conditions continue it Gn 
expected that the pressures will increase an ats 
creative approaches to provision of fringe ben 
can be expected to evolve. : she 

There appears to be no major difference: aal 
tween the activities and attitudes of big and sm 


i F own 
companies, but recent surveys have also sh 
that: 


nae” f 
© Smaller companies have a higher incidence ‘ 
the 35-hour week. ons b and 
@ Smaller companies tend to subsidise ell vels, 
association fees at the top management “lise 
while having higher incidence of formally’) 


k , ; ans at 4 
sick-leave and salary-continuation plans 
levels. 


r ive 
The bigger companies are more likely i Sia 
a discount on goods and services, a sing 
severance pay policies and help with ho 
finance at all senior staff levels. q the 
The tax-benefit efficiency measure an ation 
percentage of fringe benefits to total remunere : 
is shown [in Table 9.7]. [Table 9.6] shows jes 
benefits in detail and the percentage of comp? 
giving the benefits. nions 
In benefit administration it seems that "cou 
have very little involvement, although hae y in 
change if unions figure more prominen 
superannuation. anijes 
Pie would seem, from surveys, that compar. 
do not communicate their schemes as well si the 
could for both the benefit of the recipient an 
public relations spin-off for the company. rveyS 
About half the respondents in recent ei hy 
thought the schemes were explained well en 


Compensation 


but al 
a low percentage answered “ y 
k a a Vv y 
oS g ery well” to that 
V Z ‘ 
AE few companies had a comprehensive in- 
pala to the benefit programs when em- 
j 
on were hired. The usual communication 
a was through a booklet, verbally at hiring 
de contract letter of employment. 
ie cise employees saw fringe benefits as be- 
nore important i i i 
idiots portant in their remuneration 


T 
able 9.7 Table of benefit values 
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Companies have moved well along the road t 
accommodating employees with attractive frin à 
benefits, but if the present indications contin eS 
there will be even greater challenges to be sae be 
companies in designing and fo a mei A 
effective remuneration packages as cash isouitinines 
to lose its relative appeal. j 


Average % of total Benefit 
Median salary benefits package efficiency” 
All ($) ($) 
empl 
Ployers A 46 450 416 994 27 1.31 
B 32 359 11 187 26 1.22 
Cc 27 306 7 483 22 1.16 
D 21 850 4 482 17 1.11 
S E 16 500 2 567 13 1.06 
Mall t 
medium A 61 155 20 059 25 1.30 
B 42 400 13 180 24 1725) 
c 30 500 8 427 22 1.18 
D 23 200 5 120 18 114 
L E 16855 2 903 15 1.07 
arge 
‘ A 39 600 15 186 28 1.31 
B 30 550 9870 24 1.19 
C 24 082 6 880 22 ae 
4039 R 
e ESE 13 1.05 


—_ E 16 300 2 333 
particular group 


(a) B; 
lenetit 
efficiency measures the relative tax efficacy of a particular package t0 à 


Tax-free perks 


for Interna 


w the letter on the desk. 


tional Chemicals, thre 
picked it up. He could tell from 


John 

Sohn Welt; 

Rea Ellington, Marketing Manager 
a thaw? tac g ' | Manager 

Welling, 2t.” Murray Foster, the group's Personn E letter he began to understand 


Wey; Ston's flu | was not well. : : 
Sllington's aah ein rar cot of resignation fr t King, Marketing Supervisor for 
. It was a le . high-potential employees. 


Grigg 
u tural c i company S 
hayn OU aa ae ety Ta Te "he second resignation of 2 10? performer that we 
E haa inthe said We ma > And worse: do you know what sort of package she is going 
past six months: “King has been offered only $2000 a year more than 
g tax she will ‘net out’ more than 


She Oster, n i 
is t, Now knew what was coming. 3 ft 
9etting wi w | Do you realise that a er : 
! it = rks! DO Y 
bsy ats mate Wee te el Unless this company wakes up, nÒ one will be able to:afford 
here! What are you going to do about it? 
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i i that 
i Board had made it quite clear 
i had been through this before but the e Bok 
th ee pe aed get involved in schemes to help employees avoid tax. In fet, eyo Pah 
hi =| said in their last heated discussion on the topic that if employees felt un anny = ho 
level of income tax they should complain to the government and not the company. 
wondered what action he should take now. 


Discussion questions 


i i iani i tion 
1. What do you see as being the major considerations in designing a tax-effective compensa 
program? 5 
. If you were Foster, what would you do? i i n 
a What do you think of the Chairman's attitude? What advice would you give to him? 


The promotional increase 


Mervyn Brown, General Sales Mana 
the Compensation and Benefits Man 
Sales Manager, New Zealand. 
“Look, Marion, this is the fourth incr 
and yet he has never been given a pr 
Marion sighed, 


F ; ers 
ger for Beautiful Cosmetics Ltd sat opposite Marion a to 
ager. They were discussing the move of Gordon Corn 


s 
ease in job size that Corner has had in the last ten year 
omotional increase.” icy is: 
“I realise that, but you know as well as | do what the Company's poin 
To get a promotional increase there has to be at least a 15 per cent increase in job poin late 
move from 315 points to 354 points doesn’t come to 15 per cent, no matter how you calcu 

it” 


7 e 
“All right,” Brown said. "But what about the fact that in the past ten years his points iia 
increased from 238 points to 354 yet he has never received a promotional increase? 
“I agree that it appears that Corner has been a bit unlucky, but policy is policy.’ er?” 
Brown flushed, “You mean to tell me that you are not going to do anything for Corn low 
“Yes, that’s right, he doesn’t meet the requirements and that's that. Besides, he will be 
in his new salary range and will be entitled to a larger merit increase than normal.” 


u A n er 
Fantastic,” shouted Brown “I always thought policies were designed to see that people W 
treated fairly, not to cheat them.” 


Peters looked at Brown and said, "I am sorry but policy is policy.” 


Discussion questions 


1. Who do you think is right in this case? Why? 
2. If you were Brown, what would you do now? 


F c 
3. If you were Brown, what would you say to Corner? How do you think Corner will rea 


t? 
4. If you were Peters, how would you have handled the situation? 
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The new salary 
administration program 


s. He was the first specialist 


Tony Ri i m m 
y Richards had been with Dawson's Pty Ltd for some six month 
ofessionalise” the personnel 


hired j : 
into the family-owned company with the specific charter to “pri 


a function. 

that ma pasl ee a complete review of the company's salaries and was shocked to find 

the Manadia giie or no relationship to job size. Salaries had been traditionally administered by 

business eit irector, Alan Dawson, who was the founder's only son. Dawson had inherited the 

tater ile in his early twenties. Under his direction, the company had grown from an annual 
of $15 million to one in excess of $70 million — all within the space of the last fifteen 


years. 
ent of a personnel function after 


ith the competitive-sa 
ding of most of the key jobs in the 


subject with the M.D. 

the company that there was 

unior management staff about the competitiveness 
there was dissatisfaction about 

ior positions were often earning 


example, people in jun 
here the Senior Foreman (who 


the la à 
Ck of equity in internal relativities. For 
e was in Production w 


Mor À 
had een their managers. The worst cas 1 
oduct with the company for over thirty years) was earning $10 000 a year more than the 
(and t ion Manager. A similar situation applied in the granting of cars. People were allocated cars 
bi ig of car) on the basis of their personal relationship with the Managing Director. 

“prof ards. given the competitive d collected and his charter to 
Of tr €ssionalise” the personnel function was ked when Dawson accused him 
ying to make the company “like the public servic ting everyone's time with job 


descri d 

i 

t S and other bureaucratic nonsense. 
all seemed so logical to Richards, but 


information he ha 
consequently shoc 
ice” and of was 


now he wondered. 


Discuss; 
1. v cUssion questions | 
Po hong Were Richards how would you have gone about introducing a new approach to salary 
2. Arg istration? fti 
Systematic salary programs just 4 waste of time? 
3 n ages of a c program to administer salaries? 
t should Richards do now? 


e? What are the advantages and disad- 
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“It’s not fair” 


David MacMillan, Group Accounting Manager for Hardware Stores Ltd introduced Tina to Jean 
and Beth, the other two secretaries in his Department. All of the secretarial positions in the 
Department were classified as Grade Six. Jean and Beth had both been in the department for 
just over four years and were rated highly. Tina was just joining the company. 

She had previously worked as a private Secretary to the Marketing Manager of a local plastics 
company. David was glad to have Tina on board as it had taken him almost two months to hire 
her as a replacement for Andrea, who had resigned to go overseas. 

All seemed well, as Tina got on well with Jean and Beth and was liked by the other members 
of the department. Consequently, David was somewhat taken back when he was confronted by 
Jean and Beth who were obviously very upset. 

“What's wrong?” asked David. 

“You should know,” said Beth. 

“What do you mean?” David replied. 

“Well, you tell us why Tina is getting a higher salar: 
for four years and yet we are getting less than someo 
are you going to do about it?” 


y than we are? We have both been here 
ne who has just joined. It's not fair! What 


Discussion questions 


1. What role does equity play in this case? 

2. Should salaries be kept confidential? Why or why not? 
3. What do you think of the above situation? 

4. As David, how would you handle Beth and Jean? 
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iaenosie obvious function of the organisational 

and weak is to define the organisation $ strengths 

Osis has nesses. The process © making the diag- 
A deli however, other important functions. 

the eliberate diagnosis of organisational ills as 


pre. z 

Fk a to a program of management or OT 

ional development iS both possible anc 
ji jal sciences 


Pro 
i Recent advances 1" the social 
methods ane the development of diagnostic 
Spots and bich can identify organisational weak 
Various ch evaluate the potential effectiveness o, 
ing tidels ac techniques. The latter are becom- 
are mailaa Coe and used; change techniques 
any or Ne today which can deal with virtually 
ganisational problem, although no single 


C; 
ure-all exists. 


Introduction 


Th ree types OF soci t t ofte 

e 

th el f al unit most often € coun 
tered in management are the individual manager, 


- the management te 


mar am and the multiteam or or- 
ganisation. All three may be seen as having objec- 
tives, procedures and effective criteria. All rea 
change, all may be considered in isolation and all 
can experience discomfort or pain. What prob- 


lems does each have? À 


The individual manager 

The problems most often experienced by the in- 
dividual manager have to do with his relation- 
ships orientation (how he works with others) and 
his task orientation (how concerned he is about 


his job); see [Table 10.1]. 


Team problems 
The individual man 
of team problems, 


ager is sometimes less aware 
involving leadership pattern 


« Reprinted with permission from Human Resource 
PD iralia 18. 2. August 1980, pp. 17-22 ource Management 
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and power distribution, but these are of central 
Interest to those managers who have learned how 
to recognise and deal with them; see [Table 10.2]. 


Table 10.1 Problems of the individual manager 


1. Relationships orientation (Do | care enough for 
People?) 

2. Task orientation (Do | care enough about the job 
and about output?) 

3. Management style (Is my management style ap- 
Propriate to the situation?) 

4. Flexibility (Am | flexible enough?) 

5. Dominance-Submission (How dominant or sub- 
missive should | be?) 

6. Ambition (Am | ambitious enough, or 
ambitious?) 

7. Trust-Mistrust (How much should | trust others?) 


ee 


too 


Table 10.2 Problems of the management team 


1. Leadership pattern (Is the leadership that is being 
exercised appropriate to this team?) 

2. Power distribution (Is the distribution of power 
among team members appropriate?) 


3. Objectives (Are team objectives realistically 
defined?) 

4. Flexibility (Is the team flexible enough in its 
methods?) 


5. Commitment (Is there a commitment to the team, 
its objectives and its work methods?) 

6. Conflict management (ls conflict 
productively?) 

7. Productivity (Is team productivity high enough?) 
8. Work norms (Are team work norms functional and 
productive?) wae i 
9. Articulation (How well does the team fit in with 

other teams?) 


— 


handled 


Organisation problems 

Problems of the organisation as a whole are often 
virtually invisible to managers who are a part of 
them, rather than on the outside looking in. The 
leadership pattern and power distribution prob- 
lems of the management team are paralleled in the 
Organisation at large, which also has problems 
involving design, flexibility and conflict manage- 
ment; see [Table 10.3]. 


Symptoms only 


A common error in organisational diagnosis is to 
look only at symptoms, as when, for example, 
“poor communication” is given as a diagnosis. 
This may be an accurate enough description of a 
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Table 10.3 Problems of the organisation 


1. Design (Is the organisation properly designed for 
the job it has to do and the resources at its dis- 
posal?) n 

2. Power distribution (Is power distributed 
functionally throughout the organisation? Is it too 
concentrated at the top or elsewhere? Is it too dif- 
fuse? Is it too much or too little exercised?) 

3. Flexibility (Is the organisation flexib!e or rigid? Is it 
capable of making rapid changes in its structure, 
products, procedures, personnel, philosophy Or 
objectives to meet change in its environment?) 

4. Leadership pattern (Is the corporate managerial 
philosophy appropriate to the organisation? Does 
it mesh with the nature of the work, the type of 
workers employed, their expectations, the organis- 
ation structure?) i 

5. Objectives (Are the corporate objectives appropri- 
ate to the environment? Do they take into consider- 
ation competitors, the legislative framework, the 
future, the existing design of the organisation?) 

6. Commitment (Are management and the workforce 
committed to the attainment of corporate, div- 
isional, team and personal objectives?) 

7. Conflict management (Is conflict handled 
adequately between production-sales, design- 

construction, HQ-field, research-production, staff- 

line? Is there an openness about disagreement 
which is then worked out so that a creative Solu- 
tion emerges?) 

Productivity (Is the overall corporate, managerial 

and worker Productivity high enough?) 

8. Work norms (What is the attitude to work in the 
organisation? Is it characterised by enthusiasm. 
apathy or even negative involvement?) 


Articulation (Do the variou p 
Articulat S sub-parts of the orga 
isation fit together well?) _— 
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e forces for change or by 
weakening the resistance forces. The choice will 
depend on how accessible to modification one or 
the other force is and what leverage it has. 

With the change and resistance forces 
identified, their dynamic interrelation is some- 
times possible. This would be undertaken to dis- 
cover how the organisation operates as a system 
of interacting forces and reveal its characteristic 
ways of dealing with intrusive forces and so main- 
raining general balance. 

The final step in the diagnosis should be the 
formulation of criteria for organisational health 
What should the organisation aim for: Flexibility? 
A particular managerial philosophy? Maximum 


short-run profitability? 


by strengthening th 


How to make a diagnosis 
There are seven methods of making an organis- 
ational diagnosis: à 
@ consultant diagnostic survey; 
@ top man philosophy analysis; 
e analysis of the pre-work of a 
strategy seminar; 
organisation design analysis; 
diagnostic instruments Survey; 
consultant response analysis; 
organisation diagnostic self-survey. 


corporate 


Consultant diagnostic survey 
The most commonly used method is for a consult- 
ask members of the organisation for their 


ant to 

opinions. If he is competent he will distinguish 

symptoms from causes and will identify the root 
Its are usually fed into 


difficulties. His survey resu 
the organisation through a report, which may 


have a limited or wide distribution. 


Top man philosophy analysis 

Any organisation is to a large extent a long 
shadow of its top man» particularly if he has been 
top man for several years. An excellent diagnosis 
of the organisation may be made by asking the 
top man to write for each of twenty-five key 
topics, 4 paragraph setting out his beliefs. These 
topics would include staff-line relationships 
union-management relations, executive compen- 
sation. An analysis of his written opinions will 
usually provide an excellent basis for an organis- 


ational diagnosis. 


Corporate strategy seminar: pre-work analysis 
The diagnostic technique which I personally use 
most often utilises the pre-work of a corporate 
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Strategy seminar. This is a three-day meeting of an 
actual top management team which decides on 
the most appropriate objectives, design and 
managerial philosophy for the company. Prior to 
the seminar the members of the top team com- 
plete about twenty hours of pre-work which 
requires them to make an analysis of existing op- 
erations and make proposals for the future. The 
pre-work, completed a few days before the sem- 
inar, is an ideal base on which to analyse organ- 
isational ills and decide on how best to induce 
Organisational health. 


Organisation design analysis 

An organisation chart can be seen as a defence 
against anxiety. An analysis of the changes made 
in it over the years can often point up the key 
areas of concern in the company and its charac- 
teristic ways of dealing with them. 


Diagnosis instruments survey 


Recent developments make it possible now to 
Survey an organisation with what amount to 
managerial and organisational thermometers. In- 
struments are available to determine management 
styles, typical modes of team operation, the actual 
and ideal corporate philosophy, the extent to 
which the sub-parts of an organisation mesh and 
the degree to which the objectives of various levels 
integrate with each other. 


Consultant response analysis 
A consultant can use himself as an instrument, 
much as a psychiatrist can. What happens to the 
consultant is often a good indication of the 
dynamics of the organisation. Is he shuttled about 
y one or another group? Which group brought 
him there? Is he treated openly and with trust? 
Are managers fearful of being misinterpreted by 
him? Is top management intimately involved with 
his diagnostic procedure? Any of these, taken 
singly, is liable to be misinterpreted, but in con- 
cert with other indications they can give a fairly 
accurate picture of the organisation. 


Organisation diagnostic self-survey 


A powerful diagnostic and unfreezing device is the 
organisation diagnostic self-survey. This is usually 
employed only in a company which has a con- 
siderable degree of openness or a somewhat flat 
power structure. Members of the organisation — 
sometimes a worker-management team — make 
the survey themselyes, much as an external con- 
sultant might. The team prepares a summary of 
its main findings and presents them publicly to the 
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organisation in a spirit of “these are our problems, 
let’s solve them together”. In most organisations 
this approach might not work, but where it is 
used appropriately the force for creative change is 
dramatic. 


Typical diagnostic limitations 


While the diagnosis should be a relatively straight- 
forward task, it often is not. The central problem 
is that its accuracy is limited by the diagnostician $ 
horizons. A particular consultant may unwittingly 
focus on only part of the problem; with one, it 
may be structure, with another, human relations, 
so that a particular consultant's diagnosis of quite 
different types of problems may be surprisingly 
similar. It follows that his prescriptions for cure 
will also be similar, 

One common limitation of diagnosis is that 
only soft human data are inspected. Managers 
and workers are asked how they feel about their 
job, their company and their boss. All this is func- 
tional as far as it goes but obviously it doesn’t tap 
some of the deeper problems of corporate objec- 


tives, organisation design and organisation 
structure. 


A prescription for cure 


A sound diagnosis should lead directly to a pre 
scription for cure. In particular it should be poss- 
ible to infer from it: 

@ What key variabl i ion. 

s Tien e needs modification 


of social unit to be the focus of the 
program, 


@ The entry 
Start. 


@ The style model if an 
el, y, to be used. 
@ The key technique to be used in change. 


Key variable Should the change program focus on 
interpersonal authenticity, managerial effective- 
ness, style flexibility, decision making objective 
setting or control Procedures? S 
Size of social unit Should th 
focus on the m . 


anager as an 
workers, boss~subordinate 


team, horizontal inter-team 
inter-team units? 
Entry point Where sh 

c ould the art? 
Should it start with the top a a S 
layer, middle managers, supervisors ingle 
division? or a sing) 
Model Should the man i 

© Managerial-st. if 

used, suggest a single Utopian m Trödel, le 
flexibility? Should it have mie (Ot ay 


P a hea : n 
content or a rational cognitive RSA relationships 
ent? 


point — where the program should 


change program 
individual, cO- 
pairs, manageria 
units, or vertica 


Organi 
anisati 
ion development and change 


Key 

technique 

T-Groups soe ‘Should the key technique be 

inar, fats de eg laboratory, grid sem- 

ences or rial-style seminar lectures, confer- 
readings? á a 
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al distortions exist, if testing a few 
th great resistance — all this must 
about the organisation’s readiness 
kind of change or change pro- 
nt is making the diagnosis, the 
rocedure allows the organisation to know him 
and to test his competence. In an organisation 
that is ready for change his competence is most 
likely to be challenged and tested directly. It is 
common for managers, in all good faith, to try to 
induce him to make rash judgments, to take sides 
to reveal confidences, Or tO share their value 


system. _ 
Should the organisation decide not to proceed 


with a change program the diagnostic process 
rovides a useful minimum commitment. It has a 
clear cut-off point which may be used to terminate 


the organisation—consultant relationship. 
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One single al developments, but 
reference to the most sensa 


strument of change of all — the microprocessor 
— for the very good reason that when he wrote 
it, the microprocessor did not exist. 

The microprocessor revolution has already 
moved beyond the factory floor and is invading 
the office and home. 

Inevitably the computerisation of society will 
trigger an explosion of new needs, of exchanges, 
of communications, of knowledge which will 
er careers. 
needs 
forty-five million tr: 


will die. In the United 
States alone, - aditional jobs are 


redicted to be displaced as a result of the new 
of this century. Seven 


technology the en 
million are expected to go from the factory en- 
vironment but a massive thirty-eight million are 
forecast tO be lost from the office; mainly man- 
agers and professional staff. 

š Reese permission from Management 29, 11, February 1983, 
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Although new jobs are hoped to offset the 
forty-five million displacements, it is by no means 
clear how, or if, the unemployed can move into 
the newly created work activities. What is clear is 
that the management of technological change will 
become a critical management function of the 
future, requiring both vision and skills. . 

The transitional phase of the change process is 
a loss experience for those affected, resulting in 
stress. People need to mourn the loss of their 
existing situation before they can look forward to 
the new. As we embark upon the unknown and 
unfamiliar we are likely to suffer from anxiety. 

The individual response will be affected by: 
1. The extent of information about the change 
Overseas research concludes that the way change 
is announced is important in influencing attitudes 
and employees in their new situation. Further, the 
image of the company held by staff is a most 
important factor influencing attitudes towards 
change. Anxiety that follows a change often 
results from the image of the enterprise and uncer- 
tainty brought about by lack of reliable infor- 
mation about the future. 

It follows that as much advance notice as 
possible should be given to staff of an impending 
change. IBM in North America has a policy of 
informing staff three years in advance of any tech- 
nological change that may affect job numbers and 
content. This early advice from a company that 
has incorporated frequent and major changes has 
enabled IBM to achieve its goals without staff 
conflict or disruptions. 

A similar “early warning device” in New 
Zealand would be a desirable component of any 
technology introduction. 


A suggested sequence of the communication 
process is as follows: 


(a) Scheduled meetings announcing the change to 
cover all staff and trade union officials. These 
meetings should be addressed by top execu- 
tives. The management's initial and continu- 
ing face-to-face communications with em- 
ployees cannot be stressed enough. Bland 
statements should be avoided. Honesty and 
openness are essential from the outset. 

(b) A written statement supporting the verbal ad- 
dress. Such a statement can provide greater 
detail than can be covered in a meeting and 
information in a more permanent form. 

(c) Briefing meetings with question and answer 
sessions for work groups. These should be run 
by members of the management team. 

(d) If redundancies are unavoid 


able, counselling 
to those affected. 
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Information to employees should cover the 
following key issues: 

@ Reasons for the change. Why is the change 
necessary? What does the enterprise expect to 

get out of it. ; g 

@ General changes that might or will result, in- 
cluding changes in organisation structure and 
improvements; any plans for decreasing staff 
numbers; any plans for emphasising or de- 
emphasising products, services or functions 

(i.e. all the pros and cons). n 

@ Impact on the employee’s specific job and in- 
come. This category should cover whether 
he/she will keep his current job or not, his/ 
her duties, his/her title, any changes in 
status, his/her immediate working col- 
leagues, any likelihood of being forced to 
transfer, any changes in compensation an 
benefits. In addition effects on union/ 
employer agreements and changes in com- 
pany policy should be covered. 

hanges in his/her future responsibilities and 
remuneration, including promotion prospects 
and business prospects for his/her group 
after the change. 
Communications and action must occur at an 
early stage, cover all fronts and continue to occur. 
Any sceptical staff will watch anxiously for follow 
through, especially for action that supports orig- 
inal commitments, 

Staff cannot be expected to take in all relevant 
information within a few days. Therefore, an on- 
going phased education and awareness program 
should be planned. P 
2. Extent of participation in the change decision 
Anxiety can be reduced (if not eliminated) and 
commitment to change increased if early consul- 
tation is conducted between management an 
staff, with those affected encouraged to help in the 
change. A vital point in the process of change 
management is that the earlier the involvement © 
people in decisions that affect job design, organ- 
isation development and the operation of wor! 
systems, the greater the impact of such contri- 
butions and the lower the cost of making changes- 

_ The formation of small, élite groups should be 
discouraged, For participation to be trusted, 
neither management nor unions should select 
worker representatives. The workers should elect 
their own members — only then will the organ- 
isation get individuals whom the workers wil 
accept. 

Where significant employee participation has 
taken place at the conceptual, planning and de- 
sign stages of new technology introduction, plan- 
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The success of the two projects indicates that th 
may not have been appropriate. — 
The study clearly establishes that where th 
trust level is high, this negates the need for ee 
orate and formal techniques to “sell” the tha ka 
projects to the people involved. ange 
The converse of this is that where suspicion of 
management is high, any attempts to introd 
change will be met with natural hostility wakna 
it necessary to invest heavily to achieve even che 
minimum of cooperation, e.g. the New Zealand 
freezing industry’s attempts at automation. 
4. Past experience with change Obviously individ- 
uals who have experienced bad times with past 
technology introduction will be cautious, scepti- 
cal and possibly antagonistic towards new 


changes. 


5. The perceived impact on the social role or 


group If the work group is likely to be broken up 
physically or in more subtle ways, individuals will 
act adversely to the change. Peer group pressure 
either for or against the change will have a strong 
effect on individual attitudes. 

6. Individual personality Management strategy 
must take into account the receptivity to change 
of various groups within the organisation. At the 


experimental stage “innovators” must be in- 
volved. Further thrust and momentum building 
should then come from a group known as the 


“early adopters”. 
Five personality groupings are often 
identifiable within organisations. They include: 
and 


(a) The “innovators”, Who are venturesome 
risk-taking groups. 

(b) The “early adopters”, who are opinion 
leaders, progressive and quick to grasp at any- 
thing new. 

(c) The “early majority”, who approach new 

ideas cautiously and with deliberation. They 

will wait until the success of innovation is 
demonstrated before adoption. 

The “late majority”, who are sceptical 

innovation and feel secure with the status quo. 

The “laggards”, who are unwilling to accept 

new ideas even though they are widely ac- 

cepted by the others. There is little value in 
spending much time and effort on this group 


as their views are unlikely to alter. 
planning for the introduc- 


When the firms are 
tion of new technological systems, such as those 
arising from computer usage, concentration on 

bles can be a major 


technical and economic varia’ 
defect for it can lead to a lack of planning for 


important variables in the personnel and human 
relations area. 


about 


(d) 
(e) 
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Too often, specialists concerned with the in- 
troduction of change concentrate exclusively on 
the mechanics of work and ignore the fact that 
change cannot be introduced unless employees are 
willing and able to accept it. Little attempt is 
made to predict possible areas of conflict between 
management and staff. Instead, there is a tend- 
ency to hope for the best, to assume that all will 
go well and that the proposed change will not run 
into any human relations problems. 

Unfortunately, this optimism is usually mis- 
placed, with the result that a great deal of 
unscheduled time is lost in sorting out and putting 
right personnel difficulties which could have been 
predicted and catered for in advance. What is 
required today is a revised concept of planning — 
one which takes account of secondary as well as 
primary consequences of innovation and which 
incorporates the notion of interdisciplinary 
planning teams. 

Confirming this view, Enid Mumford, a 
British sociologist with wide experience of techni- 
cal systems, reports that in the United Kingdom 
the successful introduction of technological 
change appears to require three things: 


1. The use of interdisciplinary planning teams, 
particularly when goals and objectives are be- 
ing defined and possible courses of action for 
the attainment of these goals evaluated. 

2. An awareness of the problem that technologi- 
cal change does have secondary as well as pri- 
mary consequences. In addition to making 
the firm more commercially competitive, it 
also alters the jobs, prospects and the security 
of employees, as well as decision making and 
communications systems. 

3. A realisation that planning needs to occur in 
a dynamic rather than static framework. It 
follows that planning must be associated with 
a fast and reliable feedback system which en- 
ables necessary modifications to be made. 


In the past, designing an appropriate organis- 
ation structure for a company has tended to be a 
one-off job, undertaken when the firm first began 
production and added to later on, but not as a 
tule drastically revised. 

_ Today, the situation is very different. A con- 
nual watch needs to be taken on the impact of 
plans on the overall company structure, and on 
the organisation of work within and between de- 
partments, to ensure that there is no loss of fit 
between the firm’s technology and the interaction 


of groups and individuals who use the 
technology. 
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In her studies of firms in the United Kingdom, 
Joan Woodward found that technical changes 
were often made quite independently of changes 
in the formal organisation of the firm; it was 
taken for granted that the existing organisation 
structure would prove adequate for the new tech- 
nology. Yet in every case this proved not to be so. 

In contrast to this approach, three firms 
planned for organisational change and put this 
into effect at the same time as they introduced 
technological change. This approach proved to 
have considerable advantages for, although at the 
outset organisational disturbance was consider- 
able, subsequent adjustment was made more 
quickly. . 

Enid Mumford from Britain and Louis Davis 
from the United States suggest that social analysis 
is just as possible as systems analysis, and that the 
dividends of such an approach will be high. If the 
fears, anxieties and objections of groups on the 
receiving end of change can be predicted an 
documented in advance then something can be 
done about these attitudes. It becomes quite poss- 
ible to plan the implementation of change in suc 
a way that stress is minimised as much as possib e 
for those groups who are most fearful of it. 

_ Firms operating in a tight labour market an 
using staff with particular specialist skills, or firms 
with strong unions, will be forced to pay a great 
deal of attention to human relations. Other firms 
who pride themselves on high morale will wish tO 
do so anyway. 

The next step will be to research outside the 
organisation to determine the nature of the 
human problems that other, similar concerns have 
encountered. This information can be obtained by 
reading available literature on the social problems 
of technical change, and, more specifically, by ob- 
serving technology introduction, by visiting othe? 
companies, and by obtaining advice from experts 
in the technology field. 

. Third, comes the analysis of the firm’s OW? 
situation. This is often a time-consuming 27 
difficult job; it is also a necessary one. Many man- 
agers already do this kind of analysis intuitively» 

ut it would be more accurate if it is done syste™ 
atically and the results documented so that they 
may be referred to during the planning phase- 

[Figure 10.2] gives details of the informatio" 
that needs to be collected and evaluated during 
analysis. This information, when collected, W! 
not necessarily be fully comprehensive — 1 1S 
never easy to identify in advance all the variables 
influencing attitudes to change, but possib e 
errors and omissions can be allowed for in the 
planning phase of the exercise. 
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Analysis phase 
If predictions regarding employee reactions to 
change are to be made with any accuracy, then 
information on the variables likely to affect atti- 
tudes needs to be assembled and documented. Set 
out below are the principal factors which appear 
to influence people’s attitudes to technology: 

1. Individual and group social characteristics — 
the following will influence attitudes: sex 
age, education, social class, individual and 
group attitudes to work, individual needs and 
aspirations, personality and ability; 

Group relationships — the nature of group 

loyalties arising from occupational and social 

factors, groups attitudes to change, super- 
visory-subordinate relationships, inter- 
departmental relationships; 

3. The environment into which the technology 
is introduced — the nature and extent of 
propaganda, gossip, rumour, etc. concerning 
technology, the organisation’s previous hand- 
ling of technical change, the concern it has 
shown for its staff, the climate of human re- 

of harmony or conflict); 


lations (i.e. degree 
4. The anticipated consequences of the change 


i (what staff think may happen must be dis- 
tinguished from what, in fact, will happen): 


(a) Short-term 
redundancy, 


N 


transfer of staff to other de- 
partments, retraining, change in job con- 


tent, job interest, etc., impact of new sys- 
tem on the social structure of the work 


place; 

(b) Long-term 
impact on m 
on departme! 
mechanisms 
flow, etc- 


anagement structure, impact 
ntal organisation, impact on 
of work control, information 


nd our dynamic model, the 


5, Bearing in mii 
onsequences of change. 


unanticipated c 


Planning phase: 
1. State desired obj 
change, maintenan 


stress; ; 
2. State mechanism: 


ectives — time span of 
ce of morale, reduction of 


s for achieving objectives — 
involvement in planning and decision-taking 
process — consultation, communication, 
negotiation, compensation, education; 

3. State likely obstacles to achievement of objec- 
tives — adverse influence of rumour, pre- 
conceived ideas, hostility from individuals 
and groups due to incorrect or correct fears, 
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non-social factors such as technical and 
organisational problems; i 

4. Set out plan — including a general plan oy 
groups known to be neutral or approving o 
the change, sub-plans for groups and individ- 
uals needing special treatment, alternative 
plans to meet uncertain predictions, detailed 
timing and phasing of the plan; . 

5. Ask and answer the following questions — 
Who is responsible for its implementation? 
What feedback mechanisms are required to 
check its success? i 
What policy issues are involved and must be 
decided in advance, e.g. redundancy? 

What new systems will need to be intro- 
duced, e.g. new communication lines, com- 
mittees, etc.? 

What new techniques are to be used and 
how, e.g. verbal, visual, written communi- 
cation? 


Conclusion 


What, then, are the messages for New Zealand as 
we face an increased rate of technological change 
and a consequential flow of complex human 
relations problems. 

1. We need a national commitment to 
knowledge-based industries. Many countries 

already have strategic plans. Japan, for 

example, in recognition of the importance of 
skill acquisition, has spent $10 billion per 

year on computer education since 1975. 

. We need a national Strategy to maximise the 
opportunities: 

(a) high local value-added content; 

(b) substantial export potential for low capi- 
tal input; 

(c) focus on people skills (educational and 
innovation) and employment oppor- 
tunities; 

(d) low energy and transportation costs; 


(e) new technology acquisition at very low 
cost; 


and minimise the pain: 


(f) ability of people to cope with the rate of 
change; 
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(g) job displacements; 
(h) deskilling of jobs. 


. At the enterprise level we need to break away 


from the current, narrow perspective centre 
around pay rates and severance = 
Management philosophy dictates t r 
quality of working life and job satisfaction o. 
staff — not new technology. Organisations 
that apply “change management” propran 
are known to be the most successful in hand- 
ling new technology introduction. In these 
cases there is recognition that in designing @ 
technical system you are affecting: 
(a) the organisation of work; 
(b) the task system and nature of work com- 
munications; 
(c) decision making and influence; d 
(d) social interaction among individuals an 
roups. 
The Tees of tinkering with part of he 
food chain in ecological systems shou : 
be well learnt. Let us not perpetuate the 


same approach with technological sys- 
tems. 


- Technological change should be introduced 


in manageable and digestable bites — on h 
“prototype” basis. The “big bang” approac 
should be avoided. 


sa ‘ at 
. To encapsulate the overriding message th 


this article attempts to make, let me quo 
from Mumford and Ward’s book, Cor 
puters: Planning for People.’ 


The successful company of tomorrow will be the 
one which is prepared not only to risk the introdu! A 
tion of technical innovation, but which can success- 
fully identify and handle the problems of im 
plementing and managing the changes inyore 
and which has within its organisation people W 


are qualified to deal with the totality of the problem 
area. 


Reference l 
' Enid Mumford & B. T. Ward, Computers: 


Planning for People, Modern Management 
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Mergers, Morale and Productivity * 


Marsha Sinetar 
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tar a i 
EA nd Associates 


Pro 

i — ; 

se ok communication techniques can preserve 
yee morale during the phases of a merger. 


Wh sed 
AET Ep conceal merge, the people in them are 
each ls Some and poignant issues, with 
ale and pad ing the potential for lowering mor- 
employees eaei Knowing how mergers affect 
MEA mes elps executive management plan 
which takes c carefully. A solid “people plan” — 
municate bene account what and how to com- 
elps retain ore and during a merger — not only 
within the a semblance of order and direction 
Helps rerata hete facing a merger, but also 
are needed ta ose key, talented individuals who 
successfull oe the newly formed corporation 
facility within the ground or to wind down a 
Three +h a given period of time. ; 
ations faci ements act as liabilities to organis- 
Mergers as ng mergers. First, workers view 
ing thei a WEOE life change, negatively affect- 
Se ir behaviour. 
iour ras ie increase of unproductive behav- 
of inter-or s the most refined and strategic sorts 
Companies ganisational communications. Most 
ave fault, even under the best of circumstances, 
uring the communication systems and styles. 
tightest stress of a merger process, even the 
andle Na gi, are often ill-equipped to 
Third ps ean E from employee groups: 
creased need Ge exists, during a merger, an in- 
ning. With or perceptive human resource plan- 
for the ithout this planning, a stable foundation 
e en evolved “merged” company, cannot 
ning, in Ee ully established. Without this plan- 
Swan e case of acquisitions, 4 humane win! 
will not occur. 


mpl i 
with Oyees experience 


concerned. We each have experienced major life 
shifts. Any major departure from our normal 
lifestyle acts as a trigger for stress and insecure 
feelings. 
It is natural to experience doubt and lowered 
self-esteem when we don’t know what the future 
will hold. Ambiguity causes us to question our 
ability to deal with events; and in the face of our 
fear-filled questions, our self-esteem and sense of 
personal confidence often lowers. Even when life 
changes are positive (moves “upward” to newer, 
better neighbourhoods and more prestigious 
homes, or even the birth of a child) we are likely 
to feel anxious. Once again we are required to 
move out of our comfort zone — leave our sense 
of balance and familiarity — and face ambiguous 
roles and circumstances for which we may not 
have mental role models. Although many people 
thrive on change and have little if any adverse 
reaction to shifts in personal circumstances, the 

majority of people fear change. 
Merger announcements bring trauma to em- 
loyees. The merger, by its very nature of up- 
the life of the 


heaval, introduces ambiguity into f 
a stage for drastically re- 


average worker. It sets 
duced effectiveness in the work place. It increases 
negative behaviours, counterproductive group 
actions (gossip, worried speculation and rumours, 
backbiting, political positioning for job-security 
purposes) ‘and in subtle ways erodes goodwill and 
optimism within employee ranks. ; 
My interviews with over 100 employees ina 
prominent Fortune 500 company which suddenly 
vealed that workers 


announced its merger plans re i r 
| dominant negative reactions, 


experienced several don > reac 
Initially, workers experienced shock, disbelief and 
grief, as if someone had died in their family. 
These emotions were followed by resentment, 
anger and/or depression. Only in the final phases 
of the merger period (many months later) did the 


ee 


+ Reprinted with permission from Pe 


1981, pp- 862-7- 


rsonnel Journal 60, 11, November 
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jori z lution 
majority come to a workable, healthy reso 
aes emel Pll briefly examine these reac- 
tions to show how such feelings drive pro- 
ductivity, morale and company loyalty down- 
ward. 


Shock, disbelief and grief 
It’s easy to see how mergers are interpreted by 
employees as a symbolic death. The dissolution of 
their familiar work surroundings, the slow and 
steady exit of friends leaving the company and the 
closing of offices and removal of furniture all spell 
the end. Employees who stick around long 
enough, see departments close their doors. They 
watch a decaying process that is totally unnatural 
to business life. Business (i.e. the world of com- 
merce, the market-place, profit/loss, expansion, 
innovation) consists of a building-up mentality. 
When people see corridors darken due to a wind 
down of business, they experience a sense of loss 
which markedly affects their performance. But 
even prior to this sense of loss, what is most no- 
ticeable is their shock and disbelief, 

One Thursday morning a company in which 
I had been consulting for about a year unex- 
pectedly announced its plans for merger over the 
company intercom. People could be seen standing 
about in the lobby and halls in small groups as if 
in shock. The only other time I'd personally ob- 
served people in similar states of disbelief was 
shortly after the announcement that President 
John F. Kennedy had been shot, Then, as in this 
case, people stood about numbly, some with te 
of disbelief in their eyes. Days, weeks, 
later they referred back to t 
in ways that said, “I still 
doing during that tragic announcement — I can 
still feel myself turning numb in the midst of my 
activity.” Employees referred to the sudden 
merger announcement as “Black Thursday”. 


ars 
months 
hat original moment 
remember what I was 


Anger and depression 


After the feelings of loss and sadness follow feel- 
ings of anger, often disguised as depression. It is 
not uncommon for employees to experience a 
high degree of anger after the first wave of numb- 
ness passes. This is especially true of long-term 
employees and managers. 

„Managers, for example, enter the field with a 
desire to provide structure, control and order to 
the organisation. By exerting personal control 
over their departments, they are able to make a 
contribution to the organisation and feel success- 
ful. When they hear that a merger is about to be 
transacted, their personal power is wrested from 
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them. The sense of powerlessness which tenit 
creates impotent rage — anger with no logica 
outlet. This rage undermines their morale an 
their effectiveness for months to come. _ i 

Long-term employees are involved with other 
issues: the company has been a structured series 
of days and events. This structure of known per- 
sons and schedules forms a security blanket 
which, when mergers are announced, gets appe 
away leaving them vulnerable and unprepared 
These persons’ long-term loyalty, tenacity an 
years of help are then seen as futile, thankless 
efforts. Again, feelings of powerlessness emerge, 
followed by statements and acts of anger. 

As illogical as these feelings may seem, anger 
is a natural response and shows up in employee 
attitudes and actions. And when an organisation $ 
management is unaware of employee hostility, 1t 
may be blind to all but the most blatant sabotage 
expressed in daily performance. All resentment is 
expressed in either covert or overt ways. It does 
not just sit benignly beneath the surface of our 
skins. Resentment acts as a drag on the system. 
All anxiety warps our performance as well — 
both in our personal life and at work. aig 
makes us think and behave in jaundiced ways- 
anger similarly corrodes our performance. And 
anger, which results from feelings of powerless 
ness and betrayal, produces spin-offs of hostility 
in behaviours that management might not be 
prepared to cope with. 


Unproductive behaviour 


When sudden mergers and/or unfriendly take- 
overs occur, management can expect the follow 
ing types of unproductive behaviours: . 
An increase in dysfunctioning Ineffective a 
formance takes many forms: people might wande 
aimlessly about, take large amounts of time OM» 
dwell at length on minor issues or procrastinate 
endlessly. People increase their story telling, ae 
sip and worry. Dysfunctioning crops up as group 
of people having small concerns now blow thes 
small issues up into major problems. nae 
Petty problems can become major “battles ar 
employees demonstrate impatience with the! 
bosses and co-workers, Increased criticism ote 
management is a common way that anger ane 
faces. A management which understands thes 
feelings will not only be able to seek and speak t° 
the real issues, but will find their sense of close- 
ness with employees deepened as they commun! 
cate openly. er, 
An increase of anxiety-disturbed operation” 
Anxiety wrinkles our performance. Many peoP 
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and began to act out her pessimism, self-doub; 
and depression by erratic attendance. Her tend: 
ance grew sO sporadic and unpredictable i a 
supervisors considered termination. Finall i fad 
admitted having difficulty getting out of bedia e 
morning and was willing to seek professional kelp 


in the matter. 


Positive reactions 
Certainly not all persons react in such negativ 
ways. Some people take mergers as an op} a 
tunity to examine what they really would like a 
accomplish in life: they examine their values; er 
take the unsettled period as an occasion to Pd 
examine priorities, lifestyle and future goals 
Some decide that organisational life is no lon ee 
for them. Others decide that the new OPA 
will hold value for them. Some turn years! a 
chnical experience into entrepreneurial 
pursuits. Others opt 


for early retirement. Not 
everyone experiences depression or self-defeating 
amounts of anger. 


Some mergers 
example — bring (OP n 


specific te 


— unfriendly takeovers, for 
nanagement and employee 
groups closer together. Then the common enemy 
is someone against whom all can rally in unified 
manner. hen Texas International threatened to 
take over Continental Airlines, an almost immedi- 
about from within 


ate defence mechanism came 
Continental. Union employees and all levels of 
management banded together. Their common 

answer the Texas International 


effort was tO l 
threat creatively by forming an employee stock 
ownership plan. 


tions 
face of a major life change is the 
igh self-esteem. However, most of us 
self-views- We are generally a bit 
able when called on to do new things 
know exactly what we will be 
ormous amounts of 
A e, emotions or use u 
energy 1" i es of energy in planning, Aen 
nd getting psyc ically ready for the future. Mul- 
‘c human tendency by the number of em- 
an organisation, and it is easy to under- 
performance plummets during the 
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loyees effectively dramatise their 
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a hurry to accomplish some specific set of 
objectives. 

If organisations are to move through that pro- 
cess called “a merger” without undue chaos and 
below-average performance, management will 
need to be sensitive to employee feelings during 
the entire period. To reduce employee’s fears, to 
combat the shock and disbelief, and to diffuse 
anger, management needs to recognise the merger 
as a process — not just an event — requiring 
planned and preventive action. ; 

An advantage of preplanning or planning 
prior to the announced merger, is that top man- 
agement will have a road map of its communi- 
cation activities and will be prepared for the 
varied responses generated from disrupted em- 
ployee groups. One company, for example, set 
planning meetings several months in advance of 
the merger announcement. Communication ac- 
tivities — appropriate to the corporate culture in 
question — were identified, timelines were set, re- 
sponsibilities for key individuals and departments 
were outlined and a detailed plan for communi- 


cation actions was approved by the executive 
board. 


Communications and the merger process 


A merger has distinct phases. Mana 
plan accordingly if it recognises, in 
each phase, which communic 
appropriate. 

Phase one: communications that steady In 
phase one — the Pre-merger phase prior to and 
just after the formal merger announcement — em- 
ployees need communications from management 
that reassure them and bring order to their work 
situation, They need firm, constant data. They 
ask, “What’s next for me?” and they need infor- 
mation that answers that question. 

Communication should contain real news 
from management — not trivia — provided in 
open staff meetings or in general employee meet- 
ings. Management should be supplied with the 
Pertinent information by top organisation leaders. 
In this instance, a “script” is not too much guid- 
ance: managers should know what to say, when 
to say it and to whom. Those managers who have 
a reputation for poor communications skills 
might need a rehearsal first. 

_ Close, rigid Theory X organisations with un- 
skilled communicators will experience much more 
Stress during this first phase than more open, 
relaxed Theory Y companies. Seeking outside as- 
sistance and advice might be good insurance in 
this initial phase of employee communication. 


gement can 
advance of 
ation process is most 
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In addition, managers might want to: 

1. Talk with their departments in small, person- 
alised groups, listening to employees’ con- 
cerns — not necessarily providing answers — 
to help alleviate stress. 

2. Keep “business as usual”. Standards must 
continue to be high, since frm communi- 
cations and consistent guidelines for perform- 
ance give stability. Anything less is indicative 
that things are going downhill fast. i 

3. Increase one-to-one communications with 
employees who are keyed up or nervous. Just 
stopping by an individual’s desk once a week 
for a few moments’ informal chat can help 
keep tabs on the pulse of the group. 


Phase two: communications that organise 
Phase two — the post-merger process — iS 
between the formal announcement and the for- 
mation of a new corporate entity. During this 
ambiguous period, employees need communi- 
cations that help organise their work and their 
roles. Such communication includes a timeline for 
the merger and for systems to transfer services, 
people and technical knowledge. 

Managers will also want to ask employees — 
or listen for clues on — what they need in terms 
of additional information. 


Some specific communication tools during this 
phase include: 


1. The addition of a newsletter — written by an 
outside “neutral source” or by another arm 0 
the company — which speaks to the psycho- 
logical issues of the merger: managing stress, 
coping with change, making major life deci- 
sions, etc. The newsletter should go to all em- 
Ployees and should contain substantive infor- 

mation designed to help people in transition. 

2. Work-improvement teams are also a goo 
idea. These teams can be inter/intra- 
departmental groups who brainstorm solu- 
tons to problems that arise during phase 
two. Since teamwork is essential, any ad- 
ditional team-building activities will help. 


Managers should remember that the more 
stressful the environment, the greater the need for 
open, honest and non-manipulative commun! 
cations. Midway during the merger process, poli- 
tics are the norm, since middle, upper and top 
managers will want to sustain their departmenta 
and individual dominance. The “little guy” i$ 
often highly aware of these political manoeuvres 
and is caught in the middle. This is the time that 


pockets of angry employees can make small issues 
into major battles. 
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Phase three: communications that direct Phase 
three — the transition phase — is the start up of 
anew company. Whether that company is housed 
in a new building or in the same facility is not as 
important as how the new leadership sets the tone 
or the new entity. Activities include the inte- 
ce of personnel, information systems and 
ities and the formation or introduction of a 
new management team. 
z „During this phase, employees need communi- 
cations that direct. The employee now asks, 
What kind of company will this be?”; “What’s 
the mission now?”; “Who are the players?”; 
pee will they treat their employees?”; “What's 
the value system of this new group of leaders?”; 
hat management style will they have?” 
moe a ee listen to things that are said or are 
Fhe o answer these questions. In response, 
ests eds to be non-manipulative, “game-free 
marae with order imposed from the top. 
ition paei gifted leadership will set the foun- 
ee T r the future operation of the new com- 
y. If there is a leadership vacuum at the top, 
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the new company will lose momentum and may 
never get its start-up energy. Key, valued mem- 
bers of both staffs are likely to lose heart in the 
opportunities for them and may acquiesce to 
headhunters’ promises of greener pastures else- 
where. 

Although each merger is highly unique, it is 
essential during this phase to build a solid value 
base among top members of the team. Manage- 
ment’s sense of unity, purpose and understanding 
of what is to be accomplished is essential to future 


success. 


Conclusion 

During the various phases of a merger, managers 
will be most helpful if they communicate in ways 
that empower employees to tolerate high levels of 
ambiguity and in ways that make it easier to make 
these life-changing decisions. But it should be re- 
membered that no formula will take the place of 
sound, sensitive management which is in tune 
with employee concerns and basic human needs. 


Technology and Collective Bargaining 


— A Union View * 


J.P. Magnes 


pederal President 
erated Clerks’ Union of Australia 


F 
Unignore than a quarter of a century, the trade 
itipaer of oe has consistently warned of the 
Societ 3 new” technological change upon eur 
o n that time, books have been published, 
ade a conducted and innumerable speeches 
ack Bit the development of technology. As far 
ation mre the International Labour Organis 
technole lished a study of the introduction of new 
thought © and the planning, and other measures 
itt] necessary to deal with it.' es 
is debs has been said since, that has added to 
dema, te: The basic themes of the trade unions 
ands have remained unaltered in this period. 


t we have stressed three basic needs. 
he need for: 

trend of change in various 
industries and occupations and the employ- 
ment, redundancy and retraining difficulties 


faced by various workers; 
@ consultation and involvement in planning the 


new technology; 
@ protection for workers faced 


redundancy. 


Throughout i 
They were/are t 


@ research into the 


with 


ee 


« Reprinted with permission from Work and People 8, 3, 1982, pp. 29-36 
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In the main, but with notable exceptions, both 
the warnings and the demands of unionists have 
been ignored by governments and employers. As 
a result, the past twenty-five years have been 
almost completely wasted when they should have 
been put to use planning to meet the challenges 
and opportunities of the electronic era, in the 
midst of which we now find ourselves. o 

We are constantly reminded of the rapidity of 
the change which faces us and the need to plan to 
deal with it. The trade union movement has re- 
sponded to this challenge but few others have. 

Just recently, at a seminar on the future of the 
communications business, the Australian Manag- 
ing Director of IBM (who ought to know) again 
spelt out the future.? He said: 

In the past 15 years, computer power has increased 
by a factor of 10 000 while the price per unit of 
computation has reduced by 100 000. 

Nonetheless, we are still only at the beginning. 

It has been calculated that in the next ten years 
computer technology will be taken as far again as 
it has come in the past thirty years, 

By the turn of the century there will be a com- 
puter for every member of the workforce, and half 
of that workforce will be involved in gathering, 
distributing and analysing data. . . 

As this scenario unfolds it is becoming more 
apparent that an important element is missing — 
preparedness. 


By and large not everyone is ready for it. 


Lately, however, there has been an important 
change in the attitude of governments, particu- 
larly those in Western Europe, but elsewhere as 
well. They have begun to take a great interest in 
micro-electronics and information technology in 
particular. 

The motivation for this interest has been the 
fear that they will be left behind in the technology 
race and become dependent on the giants of the 
computer age such as Japan and the United 
States. There are several aspects to this fear, but 
of particular concern are those relating to ques- 
tions of national sovereignty and international 
competitiveness. 

By and large, these issues have become the 
Principal concerns of governments in relation to 
the new technology. Examples of this concern can 
be seen in a French report written for the former 
French President Giscard @Estaing by Simon 
Nora and Alain Minc, and its English equivalent 


hese and other 


taer government reports have re- 
commended policies 


designed to encourage: 
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@ the development of indigenous micro- 
electronics manufacturing industries; , 
@ the increasing use of micro-electronic devices 
in industry and commerce. 


In the United Kingdom these concerns have 
been translated into reality through a Micro- 
electronics Awareness Program designed to: 

@ increase industrial awareness of and training 
for the use of micro-electronic equipment; 
@ subsidise consultancy support to business 

contemplating the use of computers; 
@ develop new applications. 


These developments have been echoed in Aus- 
tralia. For example, the Goverimenrs Comrie 
of Inquiry into Technological Change in Australia 
recommended in 1980 the establishment of a 
Technology Awareness Program.’ The first stage 
of this Program was to be a Micro-electronics 
Awareness Program which would provide gari. 
to small businesses to employ consultants to a 4 
vise on the application of micro-electronics an 
computer-assisted manufacture. ' A 

More recently, the Australian Science 
Technology Council has recommended to the 
Government that for “economic and strategic 
reasons”, Australia needs to increase its capability 
for: 

@ research 
electronics; ‘ 
@ design and fabrication of micro-electronic 

devices; and d 

© incorporation of these devices in locally made 

machines and equipment.‘ 3 
The Report recommended a number of ways in 
which these objectives can be achieved. 


and development in micro- 


The importance of these developments 


These developments are important because, 
although they do not specifically address the cen- 
tral demands of the trade union movement, they 
do provide an opportunity to advance these 
demands. f 
Unions can capture the growing concern O 
governments and use it to encourage them (ane 
employers) to agree to consultation and joint de 
cision making on the new technology. If govern- 
ments are now vitally concerned with the need ta 
introduce new technology to protect their inter- 
national competitiveness, then they may be more 
favourably disposed to encourage the support O 
unions by meeting their demands. P 
The Australian Committee of Inquiry into 
Technological Change (CITCA) found that where 
workers were protected against the adverse effect 
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o change: they showed less resistance to it than 
a sa countries where job security was 
ps a A ile such a finding would not come 
i eka P ise to most unionists, it provides an ad- 
i nal argument which can be presented to em- 
Poa governaments to encourage them to 
na Pie tation and to industrial tribunals 
pe i nments to prescribe consultation and 
; ction if employers refuse to agree to it. 

ua Ae pe to note the attitudes of work- 
pe ate rei ah West Germany to technology 
tralia oe em with workers attitudes in Aus- 
en oF United Kingdom. In the former 
mine dl rough the operation of codeter- 
thichnal mony sectors, workers have a say in the 
they i oe of the enterprises for which 
change ik a ot surprisingly, their attitude to 
Britich Le from that of Australian and 
job Séien 4 wi 6 te have no say and where 
GE anions weak. It also increases the urgency 
collectivel er where the legislative and 
Sep y argained provisions on job protec- 
weak. These countries include Australia. 


a ord of warning 

Gor Pras P specifically addressed to the ques- 
Strategies It nology and collective bargaining 
set that the oble be noted and agreed at the out- 
completel problems of new technology cannot be 
the best Z r aeeesshilly handled at this level. Even 
Necessary rı A, BprSerient (one in which any 
Natural ee luction in employment is achieved by 
vent a falling ae not by retrenchment) cannot pre- 
al wasta E emand for labour. Policies of natu- 
Problem E perel transfer the unemployment 
Seeking Ar -_ generations of school leavers 
Moment Th. , as we are witnessing at the 
With thie 4 overall problem can only be dealt 
National wee ational and indeed an inter- 
i dena ep aoaeh to the problem of job supply 
o in and through an attempt to bring these 

nto harmony. 
of Pr: areas, at long last, the general effects 
and, m technology on structural unemployment 
Plores particularly, its general effect on unem- 
k js are increasingly being recognised. 

been = ederated Clerks’ Union of Australia has 
unionist mt the point for some years now on 
nology ag . ould not argue against the new techy 
nition , such, but should emphasise that the rec- 
Conomi of the problem enables proper social an 
USt be fe pialieies to be developed. These policies 
S rather thee to the technological era now upon 
Ng than to the mechanical era which is no 


a central consideration in developed 
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countries. Policies based on a past era will often 
be counter-productive. 


Attitudes adopted by trade unions 


The attitude adopted by trade unions generally to 
the new technology has been basically similar 
throughout the world. While the impression has 
often been created by some employers and gov- 
ernment that the trade union movement is 
opposed to new technology and that they are 
latter-day Luddites, this is not the case. 


Federated Clerks’ Union policy 
Unionists are largely concerned with the provision 
of an adequate income for themselves and their 
families. They do not need to be economists to 
appreciate the wealth-generating properties of 
technology which arise from the increased output 
per worker it generates. 
For example, twenty-six years ago the Federal 
Council of the Clerks’ Union declared that: 
This Union welcomes the advent of automation 
marking a third revolutionary stage in the develop- 
ment of machinery which has been largely respon- 
sible for the vastly improved standards of workers 


today. . .* 

The resolution went on to note that “. . . in order 
to avoid the problems and unemployment which 
was in some cases associated with the unplanned 
introduction of mass production . . .” certain pre- 
ventive measures ought to be implemented. They 


included: 

@ research; . , 
@ consultation in the planning stages; 
@ agreements covering wages and conditions; 
© retraining and rehabilitation payments; 
@ increased productivity to be reflected in 

increased real wages. 
Although our policy is now far more detailed and 
contains specific recommendations on a wide var- 
ssues relating to new technology, the 1956 
with some changes of emphasis and 
he policy of the Union 
it has also become the 


iety of i 
statement, € 
expression, remains, t 
today. In the meantime, s ome 
policy of many other trade union organisations. 

Between 1959 and 1966, the Federated 
Clerks’ Union and the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions pressed the governments in ‘Auge 
tralia to act upon trade union policy in respect of 
computers and other new technology. During this 
eriod, our predictions became reality and in 
1962 the Union dealt with its first case of 
threatened redundancies as a result of the appli- 
cation of computer technology to offices. 
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Although some progress has been made in some 
areas — notably in New South Wales — the over- 
all response from government and employers has 
been unsatisfactory. . 
Considering that ten years of valuable time 
had already been wasted, in 1966 the Union 
warned that continued inaction by employers and 
governments would result in a situation whereby 
the trade union movement would be forced to say 
that there would be “. .. no cooperation on the 
introduction of technology without consul- 
tation”. 
In that year, I wrote that: 
The ACTU and unions such as the Clerks’ Union 
find . . . that despite their efforts to obtain construc- 
tive consultation, nothing has been done by govern- 
ments. . . It is also true to say that the major em- 
ployers make no effort towards proper consultation 
with the unions whose members are likely to be 
affected. Indeed, some go to elaborate efforts to 
avoid this consultation . . . the trade union move- 
ment has taken a progressive and enlightened atti- 


tude. It has persisted in this attitude for ten years 
without success to date.!? 


ACTU policy 


In 1969, the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
adopted a detailed and considered approach to 
technology, which still, with small amendments 
of detail, remains the approach of that organis- 
ation in the 1980s.'! The ACTU’s approach 
included policies in regard to: 

@ joint consultation; 

@ training and retraining; 

@ severance pay, based on years of service; 

@ payment to retrenched workers of all ac- 
cumulated benefits including superannuation 
or pension fund benefits; 
retention of older employees unless special 
provision for their needs was made; 


assistance to find alternative employment; 
income maintenance; 


adequate periods of notice; 
appropriate transfer and relocation allow- 
ances and subsidies. 


The ACTU again called for research into the 
projected trend of change and its implications for 
manpower requirements, different age groups, 

‘retraining and redundancy. 

The policy was particularly concerned with 

the problems of older workers, but showed in- 
creasing awareness of the needs of young workers 
and the need to review the education system. It 
called upon governments to legislate to compel 
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employers to notify their government and relevant 
unions of: 

@ any feasibility study; 

@ any decision to introduce technology; 

@ and intention to retrench, relocate, down- 
grade or in any way affect the terms an 
conditions of employees. 

It also called on state governments to legislate for 
minimum notice of termination and to establish 
and support tripartite technology planning com- 
mittees. 

The ACTU decision concluded with a warn- 
ing: 

We warn Governments and Employers that more 

Positive measures to give effect to the ACTU policy 

are required to safe-guard wage and salary earners 

affected by technological change and these steps 
must be adopted to ensure the continued coop- 
eration of the trade union movement. 

In the decade of the 1970s, the Clerks’ Union 
went on to emphasise two issues relevant to tech- 
nology. They were: 

@ the best method of approaching the question 
of reduced working hours based on the 

“working life” approach; . , 

the role of the multinational corporation, 
particularly its ability as a child of and the 
promoter of new technology to apply that 
technology in any part of the world and its 


increasing tendency to apply it in the develop- 
ing countries. 


These issues, too, remain an essential part of the 
trade union movement’s policy approach to tech- 
nological change in the 1980s. 


Developing a response to technology 


Policy is relatively easy to adopt. Turning it into 
reality in a harsh industrial relations environment 
influenced by uncooperative employers and un- 
sympathetic governments, is another matter. _ 
There exist two means for the implementation 

of trade union policy on technological change- 
They are: 

@ legislation; and 

® incorporation in collective agreements. 


Neither is completely satisfactory on its OW" 
although legislation can go a long way towards 
dealing with many of the problems. 

In Australia, as in some other countries, 8°V7 
ernments have proven themselves reluctant to dea 
with the problems of technological change. The 
union movement, while not ceasing to press 80V- 
ernments on the matter, has had to deal with thé 
problem by way of collective bargaining. 
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mt unions have also been able to make 
“tiie ances through the machinery of the vari- 
us industrial tribunals established to assist in the 
resolution of industrial conflict. 
ie Mop like a other unionists, have not had 
sede y ofa choice of methods. We have had 
This hee e opportunas where they have arisen. 
oi rar in a number of approaches being 
wle propose to outline briefly in this 
Oe aie above, the Union dealt with its 
esule ie t reajened redundancies in 1962 as a 
computer the industry employer purchasing a 
n ne : Union demanded of the company 
Bad reat o employment for certain employees 
wi oe ntial severance benefits for any others 
y e retrenched. 
Ries negotiations an “out of court” 
none tc as nally achieved guaranteeing prior 
Ments: In "E pmpn of any proposed retrench- 
WE aon e final analysis, no clerical employee 
Dusi ally retrenched. . i 
me in a dispute with another oil 
ciple EA e Union established the general prin- 
Conlie pr consultation. The Commonwealt 
that, if a and Arbitration Commission ruled 
of technol oyers did not consult on the question 
that the 7 Ogica change, it would intervene to see 
lore t rerent of employees were looked after. 
to brin ustralia were able to use this decision 
8 other employers to the negotiating table. 


T 
7 Government response 
appoine’ the New South Wales Government 
recomme Pera to report upon and make 
Other feck; aoe on recent mechanisation and 

ië nological change in industry. '? 

trial Act sult of this Inquiry was that the Indus- 
enable the; New South Wales was amended to 
fon «Gan esemion in New. South Wales Arbitra- 
Provisinne eee awards, upon application, © 
Bations a relating to notification and the obli- 
Upon the wes and responsibilities of an employer 
mech, Production or proposed introduction 
anisation or technological change. , 
e New South Wales Branch of the Clerks 
was successful in having such a clause im- 
any Pa its major State Award. This requires 
undertak € to notify employees about any Stu y 
ange en for the introduction of rein 
any Hk and to inform the Union progressively o 
ely employment consequences: 


nion 
Serted 


i Ought New South Wales Industrial Tribunal 
andar it unwise to formulate a comprehensive 
and req in respect of notification of termination 

undancy pay. Each application by a union 
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on these questions is treated on its individual 
merits. 

Although approximately one-third of the New 
South Wales workforce works under awards con- 
taining this or similar provisions, they have been 
ineffective in forcing employers to notify and con- 
sult. This has been particularly so in respect of 
recent technological developments. 


National guidelines 

In 1969, after thirteen years of agitation, the tri- 
partite National Labour Advisory Council 
(NLAC) adopted voluntary guidelines on the in- 
troduction of technological change. °? Specifically, 
the guidelines recommended that to cushion the 
impact of technological change there should be: 


© consultation at the national level on the em- 
ployment aspects of technological change; 

e an economic climate favourable to change 
(full employment); 

@ research and collection of information on 
likely changes and their impact on employ- 


ment; 
@ a systematic review of training; ; 
@ consideration of the needs of particular 


groups affected; 

@ provision of retraining schemes; 

@ planning at the level of the individual under- 
taking to meet expected changes 1n employ- 


ment and job requirements; and 
@ acceptance of responsibility by employers 
while planning the introduction of change: 


with employees through their 


e to consult t 
ice as possible 


unions and to give as much not 
of contemplated change; 
e to provide opportunities for retraining in new 
skills for other jobs in the same organisation 


where possible; 
@ to minimise retren 
recruiting prior to t 
and through normal 
to assist affected emp 
which were reviewed in 1972, 
were non-mandatory, although they had been 
agreed to by national employer organisations. Be- 
cause of this, and the obstinate refusal of many 
employers to ‘abide by them, they have been a fail- 
ure. Several surveys conducted in the period 
1969-79 have shown that ihi guidelines have 
ignored in the majority of cases. 

aa arora survey conducted in 1979 by the 
then Department of Productivity showed that 
consultation on technological change was an in- 

4 In 73 per cent of cases in- 


frequent occurrence.' : 
volving such change there was no consultation. 


chment by curtailment of 
he introduction of change 


labour wastage; 
e Joyees to find other jobs. 


These guidelines, 
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The bulk of the consultation, according to the 
survey, was informal in nature, consisting of gen- 
eral meetings and discussion. The establishment 
of a formal consultative body was rare. Issues 
considered appropriate for joint decision making 
were few. Areas involving so-called management 
prerogatives, such as the decision. to introduce 
change, access to financial information and the 
like, were rarely open to consultation. 

The survey report concluded that the low in- 
cidence of consultation, the limited range of infor- 
mation provided, the often narrow interpretation 
by managers of consultation and the lack of pro- 
vision in collective agreements pointed to a need 
for formal policies and other measures dealing 
with the consultative processes of technological 
change. 


CITCA conclusions 

Another survey undertaken for CITCA showed 
that there was a marked difference in the practices 
adopted by large and small enterprises.'5 It 
showed that very few small enterprises consulted 
employees or their union, the actual figure being 
less than 4 per cent. On the other hand, many 
larger enterprises did so, although a majority still 
did not. 

The Inquiry concluded that, despite that 
NLAC guidelines having been available for some 
years, their main goals were not being adequately 
met. In particular, the Committee noted that: 

@ most employers were either unaware of or 
unfamiliar with the guidelines; 

@ while a number of large firms and public 
enterprises conformed to the spirit of the 
guidelines, virtually all small employers did 
not; 

@ the number of reported retrenchments, 
although relatively small, was of concern, 

Consequently, the Committee felt that there 
should be action by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to ensure wider application of the NLAC 
Principles adopted in 1969, 

For constitutional reasons, the Common- 
wealth Government cannot enact laws governing 
employees, other than its own. It may, however, 
ask the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra. 
tion Commission to do so. The Committee of In- 
quiry asked the government to do this so that 
standards in accord with the 1969 guidelines 
would be incorporated in awards governing a 
substantial number of Australian employees. 

__ In addition, the Committee proposed the erec- 

tion of a “social security net” to cushion the blow 
to those employees who lost their jobs as a result 
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of technological change. This was to be based on 
European practices and include the concept of in- 
come maintenance for terminated employees. The 
Committee argued that providing for the welfare 
of individuals may significantly assist the accept- 
ance of change. Thus, there were “.. . welfare 
and industrial relations reasons for supporting 
mechanisms for people who are retrenched”.'® 

Unfortunately, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has chosen to reject these recommendations. 
As a result, the Australian trade union movement 
has itself decided to mount the case suggested by 
the Committee to implement the NLAC guidelines 
in a legally binding fashion. This case has just 
recently commenced. 


Technological change clause 


In addition, this year the Victorian Branch of the 
Federated Clerks’ Union has successfully taken a 
case before the Victorian Industrial Relations 
Commission seeking extensive provisions on 
notification, consultation and provision of infor- 
mation regarding employers’ intentions to intro- 
duce new technology to be inserted in the 
Branch’s major award. 

The Union’s argument in this case was partly 
based on the failure of employers to consult de- 
spite the many voluntary recommendations that 
they do so. 

It has been announced within the past two 
weeks that employers intend to challenge this de- 
cision in higher law courts. While we are 
confident that this appeal will not succeed, this 
move is further evidence of the implacable opp 
sition of many employers to any form of consul- 
tation over new technology. 

_ The technological change clause won by our 
Victorian Branch requires employers to: 
@ notify the union and affected employees of 
any feasibility study being undertaken in re- 
spect to the introduction of new technology; 


@ keep the union and the employees informe 
of any technological change being considere 
and its effects; 

@ when requested by the union or affected 
employees, consult with them about thé 
Proposed change; d 

@ notify and consult with the union an 


affected employees on any decision to 1° 


plement new technology and the effects 
thereof. 


In order to be relevant and therefore effective, the 
Union believes that all policy responses to © Š 
present economic and employment difficulties 
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must take into account the effects of new 


technology. 


Pinployment and new technology 
U September 1982, a Meeting of ACTU Affiliated 
aes drafted a detailed policy on employment 
cen te and the impact the present 
peera climate is having on union policies. The 
ea arrived at is to be used as a basis for 
Sia an pan both the Commonwealth Govern- 
el sie Federal Opposition on a program to 
E ployment opportunities in Australia. 
a e onteren decision specifically included 
ae P, ach to technology as part of the program 
ea with unemployment.!7 It said: 
piel. ay consultation the unions would cooper- 
ae $i employers in the successful introduc- 
a a technology where it can be demon- 
on at such technology would facilitate em- 
pale ne growth or maintenance of employment 
i ustralia. Further that income maintenance 
me with ACTU policy be implemented. 
as ae allowances should be formed to act 
eu enti to encouraging capital investment 
po Bt ae job creation. Conversely new tech- 
thor hs ich favours capital relative to labour 
i e discouraged via disincentives. 
ibs be rag nce circumstances there should 
sean oe of technology which is 
bp arily destructive of present or future job 
Portunities. 


zh attitude of employers 
a : 
eal the difficulty faced in Australia in achiev- 
change ae consultation regarding technological 
conce of job security generally has been the 
Preropativ “management rights” or “managerial 
years ta ue . This has been used over many 
taken Began to limit the scope of decisions 
Althou ras industrial tribunals in Australia. 
Partieul Pao improvements have been made, 
emplo feed „in respect of union security, 
n y rs still cling to these rights. 
see ict CITCA in 1979, the Con- 
tec toler. of Australian Industry argued that new 
growth 1 was necessary for continued economic 
tation aj While supporting the idea of consul- 
Buidelia. a national level based on the 1969-1972 
argel ines, which the Inquiry found had been 
e Y ignored, the Confederation argued that: 
Endeavours to deal with the labour displace- 
eet aspect of technological change through 
fSislation or other blanket provisions specr 
ying redundancy payments, minimum 
Periods of notice and the like, are totally 
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inappropriate. Tey only add to the costs of 

ry and destroy many of the benefits to 
be „gained through technological change 
while providing no solution to the problems 
faced by the individuals concerned. 

@ The problems and difficulties faced by work- 
ers adversely affected by technological change 
cannot be looked upon as being the sole 
responsibility of industry. 

@ The need to provide assistance to individuals 
to enable them to find alternative employ- 
ment, to acquire training or retraining as may 
be necessary, and the need to provide 
financial assistance directed towards main- 
taining these individuals and their families 
during the period of training must be recog- 

nised as being a community responsibility." 
Despite this, the employers expect unionists to 
welcome technological change without hesitation. 
Discussing the decision of employers in 
Victoria to challenge the new technological 
change provisions obtained by the Clerks’ Union, 
the Director of the Victorian Employers’ Feder- 
ation claimed that the wording of the new clause 
could take the decision to introduce technology 
away from the employer and put it in the hands 
of the union. “It is totally unrealistic to expect an 
employer to discuss any change with staff or the 
union a minute after he thinks of the propose 
change”, he said.?° i ; 
Employers and conservative governments 1n 
this country claim to believe that while technology 
will displace labour in certain sectors of the econ- 
omy, it will be compensated for by an increased 
demand for labour in other areas. However, this 
view has been found to be completely lacking in 
substance in almost all considered reports on the 


ect. 
e a people have a fantastic belief that the 
era of full employment recently enjoyed in the in- 
dustrialised countries will be repeated in the 
future. This is no more than an unrealisable fan- 
tasy of the mechanical era. If perpetrated, it will 
simply make the prospects for coming to grips 
with the lack of job demand in the electronic age 
even more difficult. o 

It needs to be stated clearly (and no unionist 
should be under any illusion about it) that in this 
decade the possibility of work for all who want it 
is exceedingly remote- Policies should be based on 
this prospect, rather than hopes based on past 


experience. 

The London correspondent of The Age has 

come close to what we have been saying for 
article, he argued that 


some time. In a recent 
ment levels resulted from 


Britain’s high unemploy 
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structural changes in industry which were in pro- 
cess long before the present British Government 
came to power.?! He concluded that recession 
and monetarism were obscuring the fact that 
there was 
...a massive switch of manufacturing to the new 
industrialised countries and a vdst shedding of 
labour by Western manufacturing companies battl- 
ing to stay in business. The technological and social 
changes would be occurring even if international 
conditions were buoyant. 


Unionists must oppose the attempts by em- 
ployers and others to suggest that a return to full 
employment is solely related to economic upturn. 
In the case of many employers such attitudes are 
a cynical attempt to encourage a “do nothing” ap- 
proach by governments and to allow employers to 
do as they wish and pass the costs on to workers 
and the community in general. 

In response, the trade union movement will 
have to press ahead with attempts to introduce 
social control over the introduction of new tech- 
nology. This requires international as well as 
national action. The means to doing so will vary 


in accordance with national conditions but will 
include: 


@ new technology agreements with particular 
enterprises and industries; 

@ legislation, where possible; 

@ awards of industrial tribunals, 


h i- 
aS where appli 


The luxury of choice is not often available to 
unions. They will have to seize any opportunity to 
press their case for consultation and protection of 


workers as a result of this new wave of industrial 
change. 


Key problems to be dealt with in new 


technology agreements and legislation 
Tripartite planning committees 

The Federated Clerks’ Union believes that joint 
consultation and planning necessitates the estab- 
lishment of tripartite planning committees to 
oversee the development of technological change. 
The Union believes that the establishment of 
national, state, regional and industry committees 
is fundamental to allowing a rational consider- 


ation and planned introduction of technological 
change. 


The responsibility of a national committee 


vea be to produce broad guidelines on consul- 
pi n wage policies, redundancy principles and 
O forth. Rather than leaving these standards as 
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recommendations only, as happened with the 
1969 National Labour Advisory Council Guide- 
lines, governments should ensure that they are 
written into law. 

Consultation at all these levels would produce 
an awareness of the amount of change, the formu- 
lation of national objectives and the planned in- 
troduction of change. At the industry or plant 
level this consultation would provide for the mini- 
misation of hardships and the smooth introduc- 
tion of agreed-upon changes. 


Redundancy agreements 


The Federated Clerks’ Union believes that re- 
dundancy must always be a last resort and that 
continued useful employment must always be the 
aim of all concerned. Where redundancy occurs, 
however, special provisions must apply. 

Some may argue that implementation of these 
policies would create two classes of terminated 
employees — one retrenched as a result of tech- 
nological change and well looked after, another 
terminated for any other reason and eligible for 
no assistance other than normal social security- 

Retrenchment consequent upon technologica 
change comes about as a result of conscious de- 
cision and deliberate policy on the part of man- 
agement. In these circumstances, it is appropriate 
that employers should accept responsibility for 
the welfare of their employees in a more substan- 
tial way than if dismissals occur as a result © 
factors beyond their control. In the white-collar 
field, in particular, there are two particular cri- 
teria that need to be taken into account in assess- 
ing the need for redundancy payments. The first 
is the age of individual workers. The second in- 
volves the career prospects and skills associate 
with the job. 

Age is important because of the difficulty older 
persons have in finding alternative employment: 
Even those as young as 35 find it difficult to move 
into other career-type occupations. Companies 
are often reluctant to hire them, not only because 
of age but because of the difficulties involved in 
Starting superannuation at a later age. Portability 
of superannuation must be introduced to remove 
this difficulty. 

Clerical skills often fall into two categories — 
trade skills and industry skills. Unlike skilled 
tradespeople whose skills remain with them 
always, the clerk often develops particular indus- 
try skills in the course of a career. While valuable 
within that industry, or to a particular company» 
these skills are often worthless to other em 
ployers, thus creating further difficulty in finding 
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= employment at the same status and pay 
M above, the Union believes that 
7 un ancy or retrenchment of workers must 
i ge the last resort in any situation of 
S ie ingent efforts must be made to avoid 
K panie u ariy since income support for dismissed 
AE although universally aplicable in Aus- 

a, is not high in comparison to average wages. 


Special conditions 
ee aay redundancy cannot be avoided, the 
P -onditions mentioned above should apply. 
ese can be expressed as: 

© a minimum period of six months’ notice to be 
Mian employees it is proposed to retrench; 
Te pay for retrenched workers based 
an anina ak four weeks’ pay in respect 

ine year o employment; 
si fa week’s pay for each year of employ- 
es fend each person over 35 years of age; 
ad itional four weeks’ pay for each two 
i. groin in excess of ten years in 
Pe ie se of employees over 45 years of age; 
e retention of older employers in employ- 
ment until normal retiring age unless satisfac- 
ry arrangements are made for the payment 


of superannuation or pension benefits as if 


baad mamal retiring age had been reached, 
aore aP erien assistance from the em- 
ieee or government for the period un- 
ere mal retiring age is reached; 
Perea of the total accumulation of super- 
aa hd pensions fund benefits arising 
akon mp oyer-employee contributions or 
any a or portability to a fund available in 
of th cceeding employment and amendment 
he Income Tax Act to make this manda- 
° tory; 
vee required, assistance by employers to 
e i nee Sat to obtain alternate employment; 
Sate iate implementation of an approve 
dant Hs of retraining workers made redun- 
vih z technological change by agreement 
ean, the unions concerned; 
: ipensation by employers to employees for 
apital loss in homes where such employees 
are required to transfer to other localities to 
obtain work; 
Payment by employers of lost ti 
emoval expenses where retrenched em- 
Ployees have to take work in other localities; 
T, alternatively, unions should seek make-up 
Pay by the last employer until retrenched em- 
Ployees secure new positions at least compar- 


me, fares and 
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able with previous average earnings and dur- 
ing a period of retraining up to the rate of pay 
they would have received if retained in their 
employment. 


Problems relating to working conditions 


New technology agreements will also need to 
deal with problems relating to working conditions 
which are created by the introduction of new 
technology. A number of these problems are 


discussed below. 


Shiftwork introduction resulting from new 


technology 

As with mechanisation in industrial processes, 
employers often consider that it is imperative, if 
the full benefit of their expensive capital acqui- 
sition is to be achieved, that these machines be 
worked around the clock. This practice began 
with the use of time-sharing computer bureaux 
and has now been transferred “in-house”. 

In the view of unions, the social needs of 
workers should take precedence over the alleged 
economic needs of electronic equipment. Unions 
should therefore resist any attempt to introduce 
shiftwork unless it can be shown to be absolutely 


essential. 


Assembly-line methods to office work and 


deskilling of work 


It is apparent that one of the reasons why the new 


technology is being applied to the office, is that it 
is part of a consistent attempt by management to 
“proletarianise” office work. By this is meant a 
process of introducing the “line method of pro- 
duction into the office by breaking down tasks 
and skills into component parts and transferring 


them on to machines. oe 
Over a period of years, so-called “scientific 
management” techniques have been applied in the 
f obtaining “greater 


office with the object 0 air “great 
efficiency”. This process has a distinct similarity 
to the breaking down of functions 1n craft areas 


and creating the line system of production in 


manufacturing. 


This process coincided in the office with the 


application of the transistor to work and, in fact, 
the computerisation of office work could not have 
been achieved without the breakdown of tasks 


into simple steps- 
Computers, and later word processors, could 
ork until the skills exercised by 


not be applied to w t 
a worker in decision making could be reduced to 
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their most basic level. Systems analysis requires all 
questions about possible action to be answerable 
either by “yes” or “no”, if computers are to per- 
form the task. This having been done, computers 
could take over the already “deskilled” work of 
the clerical employee. : . : 
This problem was particularly apparent in mf 
spect of earlier generations of computers. It is aa 
apparent today, particularly in the monitoring o 
work speed and employee efficiency built into 
many recent devices such as word processors and 
“point of sale” cash register terminals in shops. 
While not deskilling as such, they represent a con- 
tinuation of the attempts of employers to exercise 
more control over clerical work in the same man- 
ner as the production line gave them more control 
over factory workers. : 
Technology agreements must provide that 
these monitoring capabilities are not employed to 
the disadvantage of workers. Likewise they 
should take account of the need of employees for 
satisfying work. The mistakes of the line method 
of production which have manifested themselves 
in work alienation and frustration should not be 
repeated in office work. 


Health and safety problems 


New technology agreements also need to provide 
for machinery to deal with the increasing number 
of health and safety problems associated with new 
technology. 

It is not possible in this article to go into detail 
in respect to these, but they include factors such 
as the ergonomics of visual display units generally 
and the effect of continued and intense operation 
of these units on the eyes, backs and hands of 
operators. 

Agreements should provide for the establish- 
ment of committees to evaluate new equipment 
and monitor any apparent ill effects of its oper- 
ation. The International Federation of Commer- 
cial, Clerical, Professional and Technical Employ- 
ees has done extensive work on these problems, 
especially in relation to VDUs.22 

Included among the health problems arising 
from work with new technologies is that of stress. 


Salary and job gradings 


Among other problems which new technology 
agreements must address are those relating to the 
salary and job gradings of employees affected in 
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times of change. Whilst the major claim in any 
new technology agreement should be that of no 
retrenchments, even if this were successful, indi- 
viduals can still suffer loss of pay and status. — 
This has certainly been the case in the experi- 
ence of the Federated Clerks’ Union. In one par- 
ticular case, where an oil company introduced a 
computer and centralised its accounting system, a 
number of employees, while retained in employ- 
ment, found themselves in totally different jobs. 
Whereas they had previously been employed 
in positions of responsibility which reflected years 
of accumulated experience and endeavour, they 
now found themselves performing tasks far below 
their capabilities and expectations. For example: 
@ a data-processing executive found himself 
performing the duties of a clerk in the capital 
expenditure branch; 
© a former budget clerk was transferred to the 
stationery department; 
@ two cost supervisors were transferred to 
another department as assistants. 


Conclusion 


The third industrial revolution now sweeping the 
world of work has the capacity to alter radically 
the standards of living of all workers for good oF 
bad. It is the task of the trade union movement to 
ensure that workers and citizens generally share 
equitably in the benefits flowing from the intro- 
duction of the new technology. ; 

Employers need not fear that the consultation 
that we propose will lead to a refusal to cooperate 
with change. On the contrary, it is the absence O 
consultation that is likely to provoke opposition: 

Paramount in any feeling of opposition tO 
technology is fear, usually fear of the unknown» 
and this will retard change more surely than 
informed opinion. 

If technology is introduced in an atmosphere 
of frank discussion, in which employees see their 
interests are judged important by their employe" 
and protected by the involvement of their unions: 
the transition will be smoother. 

The laissez-faire attitude of 18th century P 
ployers and governments helped in the develop 
ment of the Luddite approach to change. It wou! 
be a disaster if the lessons of the first indust i 
revolution were not applied in the course of the 
present industrial transformation. 


o Bead 
rganisation development and change 
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(c) TEs with three children; z 
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2. A profile of the Financial Aid Office f 

The three Deputy Directors held degrees in non-business areas and were responsible for 
counselling and advising students concerning the financial aid they might obtain to support their 
studies. In addition, the Financial Aid Office administered large government scholarship and 
research programs. The total money under the care of the Director was $6.25 million. 

3. Problems 5 

(a) Peter had received anonymous phone calls and notes making rude personal remarks, claim- 

ing that he was a racist and an incompetent administrator. 


(b) Members of his staff in key positions were about to resign due to his supposed “personality 
problems’. 


(c) The Students’ Association wanted a full investigation of the activities of the Financial Aid 
Office based on their claim that Peter was manipulating funds to the detriment of the students. 


Consultants’ action 

Diagnosis 

A series of interviews with all members of the staff revealed that Peter was seen to be an “egotist 

with a very driving personality” who demanded eight hours per day of “solid work”. He had 

issued directives that no talking was to take place during office hours between the staff. He had 

visited the University restaurant and openly criticised his typists if they were as much as two 

minutes late in leaving. He was seen by students to be an aggressive, anti-student administrator. 
The consultants used a nominal group model for examining the problems of the organisation 

as seen by the staff. The steps in the nominal group Process were: 

1. The group met and discussed, in very general terms, problems the Financial Aid Office faced. 
Peter was requested to be absent from this meeting. 

2. A further group meeting was held during which all staff were required to fill in a series of 
cards dealing respectively with the strengths of the organisation, its weaknesses and the 
strengths of the Director and his weaknesses. 

The results of this form of analysis showed Clearly that the organisation had a formal leader, 
Peter Jones, and an informal leader, Mary Brown, who was a Deputy Director. In addition, it was 
clear that the organisation was split into three separate divisions which were totally self-containe@. 


d 
No formal communications existed horizontally between the three divisions but a very active 
grapevine was in evidence. The organisational problem was diagnosed as being one of leader 
ship style and personality. 


[ 
| Deputy Director | Deputy Director 


Em 


2 Programmers 2 Programmers 
1 Typist 1 Typist 


Fig. 10.3 The Financial Aid Office 


Deputy Director 


2 Programmers 
1 Typist 
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Alternatives 
The three consul 
tants pooled their kn 
à A owled i i A 
personally of the Director, The: consensus E ae concerning the case and the 
) was having home prob! š ne s that Peter was a hardbitte ini 
of his stafi. He w problems in addition to problems i Heath 
i as a very vigoro on an interpersonal level with 
off from work onl gorous worker and usually worked unti = 
y to have meals with hi : r until 1 a.m. or 2a.m., breaki 
a good job and bring credit to the Uni his family at the University restaurant. His desire to da 
exactly opposite results. T e University was undisputed. However, his methodol a 
atric proble ilts. The alternative methods of approaching thi $ odology brought 
m areas involving such f ing'thisipreb em fringed on psychi- 
ask one of the consultant actors as stress, frustration and conflict. It was decided t 
and counsel him using the bene Pe eli a good rapport with Peter to talk to him indepth 
and siyle were dystunational b mah the nominal group exercise to show him that his attitude 
Sik sessions were chartered = in terms of organisational objectives and personal happiness. 
1o : and Peter responded well to friendly advice and “someone to talk 
Ber emanation 
eter attem i si 
a aa ye positive relationships with his three Deputy Directors by means of 
istrator, to friendl o ehaviour in the office changed quite dramatically from hard-driving admin- 
forgave him for A pee The staff were very impressed with his change in attitude and 
munications betw of his earlier intransigence by putting it down to “pressure of work”. Com- 
departments of een departments improved rapidly and a task force selected from the three 
problems the Financial Aid Office was developed to look at specific organisational 
Feedback 
eedback 
much Ale the staff and the Director himself showed that the organisation was becoming 
worki of a cohesive total unit. Peter’s family life improved as soon as he discontinued 
rking until : 
tigation eh il early in the morning. The Students’ Association dropped their request for an inves- 
Sti after Peter held a “rap session” with student leaders and attempted to implement their 
antler 
Sits ane after this initial Organisation Development effort, staff attitudes were measured 
relations ! showed that the performance on the part of the Director in the area of interpersonal 
donned ne was rated as 3.5 on a 5-point scale, whereas previously he had rated 1 only. It 
An as if the Financial Aid Office was a success story for OD. 
meas urgent phone call was received from Peter four days after the six-monthly attitude 
cong at when he claimed that he had a “walk-out” on his hands. Immediately the three 
tonoa met with Peter and found t d very disturbed. One of the 
lea tants visited the Deputy Directors overnight to his old 
tet P style and method of operating. tated the walk-out involved his 
ver al to allow a Deputy Director to have a fis The Deputy Director was a 
Y keen naturalist and had been very offende efusal which had been 


abusi 
Sive to say the least. 


and found that 
The incident that precipi 
h tank in his office. 
d by Peter's method of r 


Discussion questions 
If so, how can the OD consultant facilitate this? 


Toles 
i IS it possible to change attitudes? 
3. we was Peter Jones’s problem: 
should be done now? S l - 
j What will be the long-term effects on the organisation if he continues to administer as he has 
One? 
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National Trading Limited 


The top management of National Trading Limited were concerned about middle-management 
opportunities for training and development. They called in two consultants to help them design 
two residential courses to correct this problem. ý 

A training plant and series of objectives were developed by the team of two consultants in 
conjunction with the Personnel Manager, Peter Frame, who was English and due to return to the 
parent company in London in six months-time. 

The course participants were drawn from middle and top management and represented all 
of the functional areas of the firm's operations. Two residential courses were designed to present 
an overview of the personnel function to the participants and to make them more sensitive to the 
need for evaluation of the local conditions in which management had to operate. The courses 
were presented according to the program shown in Figure 10.4. 

On the second day of the course during a discussion on training and development, a number 
of the participants presented facts, impressions and attitudes that seemed to the consultants to 
convey a picture of the top management as being confused, autocratic and totally devoid of the 
ability to create a supportive environment for the middle managers. On the second course there- 
fore, the consultants deliberately steered conversation and interfacing around to the problems of 
top management's influence. Again the same picture emerged of a top management structure 
that “wanted to run us like a government department rather than an international business". 

After much discussion with individual members of the management team, the consultants 
decided to recommend to top management that they should participate in a one-day workshop 
to examine overtly the problems and ideas raised in the earlier courses. By the use of an attitude 
survey of the course participants, it was hoped that some raw data, in addition to the theory and 


case training modules could be given to management. The program for the one-day workshop 


was as follows: 


8.30- 8.45 a.m. 
8.45- 9.30 a.m. 
9.30-10.00 a.m. 


10.00-10.15 a.m. 
10.15-12.00 p.m. 
12.00- 1.20 p.m. 


1.30- 2.30 p.m. 
2.30- 3.00 p.m. 
3.00- 3.15 p.m. 
3.15- 3.45 p.m. 
3.45- 4.00 p.m. 
4.00- 4.15p.m. 


Introduction and aims 

The personnel function 

Problem diagnoses 

Morning tea 

Development of alternatives 

Lunch 

Selection and implementation of alternatives 
Organisational change and development 
Afternoon tea 

Management change: a case analysis 
Case discussion 

Summary 


On the day of the top-management workshop, it was learned that the General Manager and 


his deputy were “otherwise engaged” but that the key executives representing all functional areas 
would attend. In the session on problem diagnoses the consultants used a nominal-grouping 
approach to generate data for discussion. This consisted of a Procedure whereby the executives 
listed the strengths and weaknesses of the firm and combined their answers as a group to achieve 
a priority ranking of problems. These were checked out against the data gathered from the tw 
groups of participants on the five-day courses and it became obvious that there was a remarkable 
amount of overlap between the two sets of comments. The consultants then wrote on the black- 
board “Company objectives for next year”. This was done to facilitate discussion; to see where 
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the personnel function fitted in; to achieve a macro-view and then after analysis a micro-view of 


each functional area’s operations. 

One of the consultants asked: “Well, before we go any further, let's list the objectives in order 
of priority. What is the top-priority objective for next year?” There was silence in the room for 
some minutes and then all of the executives spoke at once, “We don’t know, you should ask 


the man at the top.” 
Obviously the key problem lay even deeper than the comments of both sets of course 
participants suggested. The question for the consultants was what to do now. 


Discussion questions 


1. What is the key problem? 
2. What should the consultants do now? 
3. Recommend an appropriate intervention strategy. 


GROUP PREPARATIONS and DISCUSSION 


8.15-9.45 10 am. 


Course 
9.45-10.45 | 10.15-11.05 
Introduction: 
the 
management 
process 


opening 
10.45-11.00 | 11.05-11.15 
Coffee 


Training 


Organisation Leadership (A) 


climate 


Changing 
customer 
needs 


Performance 
appraisal 


Leadership (B) 


Interpersonal 
relations 


11.00-12.00 | 11.15-12.00 
The 
management 
process 
; nagement 
12.00-1.00 Case analysis | Interpersonal Job design pee aes oe 
relations Eppie 


2.15-3.45 Understanding | Group 


Open forum 


Management 


and your 
customers 


Job analysis 


dynamics 


Se 


3.45-4.00 
i ketin 
4.00-5.30 Organisation Work Delegation Aree g 
change motivation 
| 830-745 | RELAXATION and DINNER 
7-45 p.m. INDIVIDUAL STUDY and PREPARATION 
Onwards 


Fig. 10.4 Program for five-day residential courses 
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Trans-Tasman Ltd 


Trans-Tasman Ltd decided to tragsfer its headquarters from the Sydney central business district 
to Newcastle for the following reasons: 
1. difficulties in recruiting certain types of staff; i E 
2. higher wage and salary costs to compensate for Sydney's high cost of living; 
3. high costs of housing assistance incurred when transferring personnel to Sydney from other 
locations in Australia and New Zealand; 
4. existing location of the main assembly plant in Newcastle. 


A special meeting of the Board of Directors considered all aspects of the move and decided 
on a phased plan to implement the move. i 

Phase One which was to go into effect immediately was the buying of land and premises in 
Newcastle and discussions with the various local bodies concerning such things as power, water, 
rate relief and tax concessions. This entire phase was to be done secretly so that land values 
would not become inflated and the company's competitors would not learn of the impending 
move. 

Phase Two of the plan would be to erect buildings, alter any office premises purchased, 
arrange storage, vehicle repair contracts, etc. Coupled with this phase, there was to be a news- 


paper publicity campaign explaining the move and assuring customers of extended and indeed 
better service. 


Phase Three would be the transfer of staff, stock and 
cause the fewest possible production delays. 


The plan was put into operation and phase one went smoothly; premises and land were 
purchased discreetly and at good prices. Phase two then began. Plans already drawn up for 
construction of production premises were immediately implemented and the newspaper 
campaign began. The Board met at the end of the week to discuss progress. 

“I think we are to be commended, gentlemen,” said the Chairman. “Phase one is successfully 
completed and phase two is well under way.” 

At that moment the Chairman's 
Secretary, who said, “Excuse me, Si 
Plant to see you.” 

Sir Reginald rose and was met by a roomful of supervisors 
Production staff. The man leading the crowd waved 

“What's this, then? Going to Newcastle, are you?” 
because we've all decided we're not going!” 


Sir Reginald's reply was, “Calm down and let's discuss what is upsetting you. As you all know, 
I'm a fair man, so let's behave in a responsible manner.” 


plant, undertaken in such a way as to 


private phone rang and was answered by the Board's 
r Reginald, but there is a deputation from the Production 


, union delegates and senior 
a newspaper at Sir Reginald. 
He shouted. “Well, don't count on us, mate, 


Discussion questions 


1. Why was this situation not avoided? 
2. What principles of planned change were violated? 


3. Design an organisation-wide plan to shift Trans-Tasman Ltd to the satellite city. 
4. What can Sir Reginald do now? 
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Wines and Spirits Limited 


Dave Frowen had been managing Wines and Spirits Limited in Adelaide since 1961 when it was 
first established as a retail outlet by a major brewery. During his twenty-one year reign, Dave had 
Consolidated the business into a profitable operation with an annual turnover in excess of $3 
million, which compared very favourably with the three major competitors in the city who had 
to struggle to turnover $1 million p.a. each. A decisive man, Dave was well liked and respected 
in the city and, accordingly, had built up his clientele on a personal basis and had encouraged 
his staff to do so as well. Being recognised publicly as one of the top wine-tasting judges in 
Australia and the President of the city's Elite Club, had further attracted clientele to the business. 
_ His “informal management” had produced a team of employees unmatched in the business 
in the city. The major factors contributing to the development of Dave Frowen’s “informal 
Management” had been: n 

Lis ae understanding and acknowledgment of the efforts of all his staff members was undis- 

puted. 

2. He developed a flexible hierarchy in the organisation. 

3. He personally supervised the training and development of staff. sceite 
4. He established staff participation in decision making. He openly encouraged ms oe 
porate Suggestions concerning any aspect of the organisation and made himself aval 

© staff at all times. i 
5. He accorded his staff responsibilities applicable to their functions in that he left it up to the 
initiative of the individual as to how he would best accomplish his tasks. 
8. He assisted in their work when assistance was requested. 
7. He organised activities for the social club with other staff. 
8. He concerned himself with each individual's welfare. f aini 
_ These factors had enabled him to develop a tremendous social and working E a 
MS staff They enjoyed the relaxed atmosphere at work but i the same time they resp 
iS Capabilities in fulfilling company objectives and policies. ; 
_ Dave attributed the ser eee: t his staff. With few exceptions Treta a, 
> aar of forty-eight had been with him since 1961 and consequently he likene i 
al and efficient family team. irits Limi 
With the advent of : major shareholding transaction, Wines nee P 
Subsidiary of International Breweries Limited which possessed importing i of Intemational 
Australian agents for a number of popular liquor lines. The Board of aa to appoint its 
reweries Limited saw further potential for Wines and Spirits Limited vf ther decided to retain 
Regional Sales Manager, John Winter, as the new Manager. The poari maar Regional Sales 
the existing trading names for its new subsidiary and to appoint Dave re of Wines and Spirits 
“anager. In the light of the Board's plans to expand the trading bs a to handle the operation 
Imited, it considered a younger, more energetic person was require Tints business himsel 
effectively. Dave declined the appointment and, with one of his staff, wen 


aS a competitor in the industry. eo 
John Winter, a young and enthusiastic “company man”, t00 ra only weeks away. Deter- 

1982 and immediately settled down to prepare for the Christmas rus lement changes that he 

Mined to prove himself as an effective manager, John wished to resentad Wa Diank Ana 

Considered would increase turnover. He called a meeting of all B Satan 

Policies, and called upon them to cooperate with him in their implem , 


s appointment in October 
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On 5 February 1983 John prepared his Operations Report to be submitted to the company’s 
Finance Director. John knew that the main issues of his report were: 
1. the large increase in staff turnover, and 
2. the decrease in sales for the December / January period. 


He was most concerned about the situation as he had implemented changes to bring about 
increased sales turnover and accordingly could not understand the basis for the reduced monthly 
returns or the increased staff turnover. He therefore included in his report a detailed analysis of 
the changes he had made. 

| defined and outlined the functions of each position in the company, reallocated the staff 
where necessary and issued to all employees a departmentalised organisation chart to assist 
them in recognising their position within the firm. In order to provide the status and recognition 
attributable to each position, and in accordance with their respective unions, the company was 
divided into four departments: 

1. Managerial and Office; 
2. Counter Sales; 

3. Despatch and Drivers; 
4. Yard and Store. 


To each department was assigned a manager whose selection was based on competence 
and recognised leadership qualities and a list of responsibilities and duties was also provided. 
Because of the increased demand for our products at this time of year, | made the following 
adjustments: ' 
As Saturday morning operations from 8.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. were introduced with licensing 
authority approval. To be fair to all employees and to prevent conflict, | rejected their request 
SP onic i toes the customers on Saturday mornings 
. Half-hour lunch breaks were implemented in order to maintai | i in 
Neate aintain as full a staff as possible during 
7 peen Aran a a employed for six weeks to assist the permanent staff. 
7 il leave cancelled until February so as to ha i ist 
in the training of the additional staff. i VE PERROS ATRAVE e 
- On Christmas Eve, one dozen large bottles of the company’s product were issued to each 


employee in a iati i iti : : 
ver lS i of their additional efforts and as an incentive for the heavy New 


Bw 


In addition to these adjustments and in respect of the com i n 16 
November 1982, | closed down the customers’ bar and wine E Caer Bee released 
those employees concerned to assist with counter sales. | personally supervised counter sales 
and dealt with those customers asking for Dave Frowen. This absorbed much of my time. 

Further relevant points included in John Winter's report were: j 

1. ; 


He had noticed a significant increase in the number of i riod, 

compared with the number outstanding for the same igs kan upkani kaiii 

io Sales Representative, a long-term employee, Ashley Garnett, had expressed continued 
issatisfaction with having to share one company car. (Prior to the takeover, both the Man- 

e and Sales Representative were issued with company vehicles.) ' 

pele eee of December 1982 his Customs and Importing Clerk, Mabel Todd, also an 

oa hence eng standing, had suffered a heart condition that hospitalised her. Accordingly 

Te eat to be reallocated to other senior clerks who found difficulty in coping with 

Nene d function. Mabel Todd was not expected to return to work until early March. 

een informed unofficially that City Wine Shop Limited, his major competitor, ha 


produced record fi / 2 
to $1.5 million. igures for the December / January period that boosted their annual turnovet 


2: 
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Having previously been Regional Sales Manager, John was aware of the reception his 
Operations Report would receive. Personally dissatisfied with the operational results for the 
December / January period, he had openly stated to his staff “that further changes would be 
required”. 


Discussion questions 


1. What is the nature of.John Winter's problem? ; 
2. What lessons does this case have for those planning amalgamations? 


A downturn in business 


i i er cent decline 
Advance Limited, an Australian manufacturer of chemicals, experienced a 30 p 


in sales over the financial year 1982-83 d and 
x ; ely reduced an 
The company, while still profitable, had seen its return on ee a on its profitable 
the Directors were extremely worried about the company's a chin and competition from 
Position in the next financial year. Markets were stagnant or age aa i 
imports was increasing dramatically. Consequently, the Directors orral being tired at any 
1. Staff levels should be reduced by 10 per cent with no ae 
level without the Managing Director's personal approval. ugh award increases 
2. Salary increases for all non-union personnel were to be frozen, althoug 
would continue for union personnel. 
ncelled. 
. All planned training and development programs were to pile terns 
. Departmental budgets were to be cut by 10 per cent a in the next twelve months. 
No new investments or expansions were to be underan take early retirement. 
All employees aged 55 or over were to be “encourage ss in a confidential memo. 
The Directors’ decisions were communicated to all senior ie Tenai of employees was 
However, word leaked out that a “crunch” was coming and 
egative ; 
` me” indicated that if the 
1. Two high-potential employees due for a merit increase indicate 
their increases they would resign. r it 
2. Several of the staff expressed concern about the inequ! 
and thought that the formation of a staff association mMIg 
treatment 
; 7 w 
3. The Training Manager and other members of his Department 
of their future. i ind out what was going on 
4. The shop stewards of the major unions requested a a er be a strike. 
and indicated that if any of their members were sacked, 


Dane 


y didn't receive 


n union members and staff 


y DENE- y to secure “fair” 


ht prove necessar 


ere depressed and uncertain 
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5. The Secretary to the Finance Director gave two week's notice. The Personnel Manager was 


told to hire a replacement immediately. 
6. A personnel consultant was rumoured to have approached two key, middle managers about 
their interest in working for another company. 


Discussion questions 


4. What went wrong here? How should the Directors have implemented the changes? 
2. What can the Directors do now to rescue the situation? 
3. What are the industrial relations implications of the Directors’ actions? 


